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Be not deceived, God is not mocked, whatſoever a man ſmweth 
that ſhall he alſo reap. Gal. vi. 7. | 
Factus a Deo mundus ut homines naſcerentur ; — au- 
tem homines ut Deum patrem agnoſcant, ut colant, in quo 
juſtitia eft : colunt ut mercedem immortalitatis accipiant : ace 
cipiunt immortalitatem, ut in æternum Deo ſerviant. Videſne, 
quemadmodum ſibi connexa ſint & prima cum mediis, & ne- 
dia cum extremis? Inſpiciantur ſingula & videamus 

utrumne illis ratio quoque ſubſiſtat. Pi 
| Lactantius, Divin. Inſt. cap. 10, 
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PREFACE 


T* deſign of The Principles of Mok AL 


PH1LosoPHY, Sc. is, 10 reduce appearances 

or fatts in the moral world to general laws, in 
—— manner that appearances in the natural world are 
reduced into general laws by natural philoſophers ; and by 
pointing out ſeveral wiſe and good final cauſes of thoſe gene- 
ral laws, to vindicate the ways of God to man, and prove 
that order is kept in the moral as well as in the natural 
world, Now, to compleat the ſcheme of moral philoſophy 
there delineated, two things chiefly appear to be wanting. 


I. To trace ſeveral great revolutions recorded in hiftory 
to certain principles or general laws arifing from, founded 
in, or well adapted to the general powers and affettions of 
human nature and their laws, which are deſcribed and 
juſtified in that enquiry. 

Order made it neceſſary to begin with an explication of 
thoſe powers and aſfections belonging to man and their laws, 
which are, if one may ſo ſpeak, the radical or elementary 
principles of human nature; the foundation or ground-work 
of the whole complex fabrick, which may be called the hu- 
man ſyſtem, And having done my beſt to accompliſh that 
firſt and eſſential part, let me only ſuggeſt Bere, That 
the ingenious Harrington, though it was not his immedi- 
ate or direct deſign to illuſtrate the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
providence in the government of moral affairs, * how- 

ever 


ſeem to one unacquainted with the Newtonian philoſophy, 
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ever, 2iven an analyſis of the more remarkable changes in 
the Spartan, the Athenian, the Roman, and other 
fates, which clearly unfolds to us ſeveral ſprings or cauſes 
of moral events, which will quickly be perceived by every in- 
telligent, attentive conſiderer, to be neceſſary conſequences of 
that general conſtitution of mankind we have endeavoured 
to illuſtrate and defend: ſprings or cauſes of moral events, 
which are either abſolutely unchangeable in the nature of 
things ; or ſo admirably adjuſted to the very end of the pre- 
ſent flate of mankind, that no change can be imagined with 
reſpect to them which would not thwart or obſtruft that 
end, nay, deſtroy the whole building. | 

He juſtly obſerves, ** That to make principles or funda- 
mentals, belongs not lo men, to nations, nor to human laws. 
To build upon ſuch principles or fundamentals as are appa- 
rently laid by God, in the inevitable neceſſity or law of na- 
ture, is that which truly tains to men, to nations, 


and to human laws, To make any other fundamentals, and 


then build upon them, is to build caſtles in the air.” And 
accordingly, all his reaſonings about human ſocieties, and 
their mutations and viciſſitudes, are fetched from nature, 
from principles or cauſes founded in conſtitutions belonging to 
human nature, In the ſame manner that the chief phenomena 
in the mundan ſyſtem are reduced, by natural philoſophers, 
into the laws of centripetal and centrifugal forces, hath this 
Author reduced ſeveral great phenomena in the moral world 
into a few very funple moral laws or principles, which are 
as ſteady-and regular in their operation as any laws in the 
material world ; and as neceſſary to order and general good 
in the moral world, as thoſe are in the natural fyftem, He 
hath not indeed ſaid that he has done ſo, i. e. be hath not 


made this compariſon. Natural philoſophy hath been much 


improved ſince his time. But he hath in falt done it, The 
fame analyſis from which he reaſons about government, and 
deduces his maxims or laws of politicks, ſerves to ſhew, that 


various revolutions in human ſocieties, which to common read- 


ers appear no leſs anomalous and uncouth than comets may yet 


are 


Ti 
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are in reality the reſults of moral laws or principles, which 
are as uniform in their effetts as the law of gravity, for 
inftance, in the material ſyſtem, and as conducive, as requi- 
fite to general order, harmony and good in the moral world, 
as gravity is in its ſphere. This, however, it is ſufficient 
for me to have but juſt ſuggeſted bere, And ſeveral things 
in this enquiry into the dbitrine of reaſon and revelation, 
concerning providence, virtue, and a future ſtate, will make 
my meaning better underſtood,” if it be not already ſufficiently 
plain. _ Ln 6 


II. The other thing which appeared to me to be wanting 
to render the ſcheme of moral philoſophy delineated in The 
Principles, Sc. more compleat, is attempted in this eſſay 
which is to ſhew, that the ſcripture doctrine concerning 
God, providence, human nature, virtue or human perfec- 
tion, and a future ſtate, is ſo far from being inconſiſtent 
with reaſon, that it is capable of clear proof from principles 
of reaſon. The ſcripture doftrine upon theſe momentous ar- 
ticles is here compared with what experience and reaſon 
teach, in order to render juſtice, at one and the ſame time, 
both to reaſon and to revelation.” Some think the” law of 
reaſon, or the light of natttre, as it is commonly called, 
does not extend ſo far as it really does; and ſeem to ima- 
gine they magnify revelation, in proportion as they depreſs 
and vilify human underſtanding. Others miſrepreſent chri- 
ſtianity as giving a very imperfect account of God, provi- 
dence, human nature, human duties, and a future flate. 
But the truth of the matter ſeems to be, that revelation 
gives us a very clear, conſiſtent and comfortable view of 
theſe impor tant matters; and that reaſon does not leave us 
in the dark about them, ſo much at leaſt as ſome have aſſert- 
ed, It is certainly of importance io prove both theſe points. 
And therefore, whatever may be thought of the execution, 
the attempt will be approved by every lover of truth. The 
government of God by general laws : the conſiſtency of the 
evils, natural and moral, which prevail in the world, with 
Wiſe and good; with perfect adminiſtration : the relation of 
| our 
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our preſent life to a future immortal one, as a probationary | 


ate, &c,-—all the truths, in one word, which are ex- 


plained in the Principles of Moral Philoſophy, are here 


reviewed, in order to ſhew them to be either direct dottrines 
of revelation, or to be deducible ſuch by neceſſary con- 
ſequence : for that effet, without repeating any of the 
reaſonings in that treatiſe, they are here ſet in various new 
lights. And I ſhall not make any apology for endeavouring 
to do ſo, If any truths be of conſequence, they are. And 
the variety of men's underſtandings makes it neceſſary to ſet 
what is of moment for all men io underſtand and be convinced 
, in various points of view. All I have ſaid might ea- 


ih have been compreſſed into much narrower and conciſer 


bounds, But ] did not write for philoſophers merely, but 
in order to be as generally uſeful as I could, There are a 
few things, perhaps, in the ſecond ſettion, which may be 
thought 5 ſome too abſtruſe, too metaphyſical. But the 
firſt, third, and fourth ſettions make a compleat body 


of Chriſtian Ethics without it; and therefore that ſection 


may be paſſed by, if any one finds it too much upon the ab- 


traci way of reaſoning for his taſte or capacity, tho" it 


would have been very improper to have overlooked the things 
there mentioned, in an eſſay of this nature, What is there 


ſaid with relation to certain arguments offered by ſome to 


prove neceſſity, is merely deſigned to ſhew, that ſuch reaſon- 
ings are but verbal labyrinths. The queſtion is a queſtion of 


fall. And every one who is acquainted with the philoſophers 


(if they may be called ſuch) who have taken delight in per- 
plexing and inveigling, knows what wordy mazes have been 
contrived by them to confound the plaineſt facts (ſuch as the 
reality of motion, for example) and to bewilder the underſtand- 
ing in ſophiſtical intricacies, out of which it is not eaſy for 
one to extricate himſelf, however ſure he may be of the truth 
that is thus beſet and puzled with ſtudied ſubtleties, Moral 
as well as natural philoſophy, is an enquiry into falt: let 
us therefore keep in the former, as natural philoſophers now 


their 


at laſt do in the latter, io experiment and fact; and after 
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their example, ſhake our ſelves looſe of, and deſpiſe all ver. 


bal wranglings. No law of matter and motion, no con- 


nexion in the natural world is more certain than this falt in 


the moral world, That by the laws of our nature ſome 
things are dependent upon our will as to their exiſtence or 
non- exiſtence: and with regard to all ſuch, man is free.” 
Thave called this treatiſe, CuR1sSTIAnPHILOSOPHY, 
betauſe I have intirely confined myſelf in it to certain truths, 
which make up the whole of natural religion, and which for 
that reaſon muſt be eſſential, fundamental, in a divine revela- 
tion. Let me only add; That to miſrepreſent the Chriftian 
inſtitution muſt certainly be as unfair as to miſrepreſent any 
other writings ;, which is allowed to be inconſiſtent with can- 
dour, with all pretenſions to common juſtice and equity. Tode- 
preciate reaſon in order to exalt revelation, is ns leſs abſurd 


it than would be to talk of putting out our eyes in order to ſee 


better with glaſſes. But as for thoſe, who imagine that the 
utility of a revelation cannot be acknowledged without viliß- 
ing human reaſon, the nobliſt gift of God, let them conſider, 
That revelation, which can only addreſs itſelf to reaſon, 
cannot encroach upon the reach or province, far leſs ſuper- 
ſede the uſe of that faculty, It may add to reaſon, bs 
its compaſs, by giving it a proper evidence for certain very- 
important facts not diſcoverable by ordinary experience, or 
without extraordinary inſtruction; but it cannot take from 
it, or render it leſs extenſive : The evidence it carries with 
it of its truth, is offered to reaſon to be judged of by it. 
And ſurely, nothing that tends to enlarge our proſpect of 
the government of the world, can 1weaken or degrade human. 
underſtanding. To relinquiſh reaſon, to give up with it, or 
refuſe to truſt to it, muſt be a remedileſs error. But without 
abandoning reaſon, a fair hearing cannot be refuſed to teſtimo- 
ny, attended with a ſpecious evidence of truth, And as 10 
admit teſtimony without ſufficient evidence of its credibility, is 
unreaſonable ; ſo certainly it is contrary to reaſon io rejett te- 
ſtimomy on any account but the want of proper and full evi- 
dence, Now, in the concluſion to this treatiſe, I have en- 
deavoured to prove, that the teſtimony of Feſus Chrift con- 
| cerning 
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terning the truth of the dottrines he taught, is accompanied 
with a proper, a full, a iruly philoſophical evidence, To 
be ſet right cubere I am miſtaken, will ever be to me a moſt 
obliging favour and ſervice. 


The authors from whom any thing is borrowed are men- 
tioned in the margin. The paraphraſes on texts of ſcrip- 


ture are chiefly taken from Dr. Samuel Clarke's excellent 


Sermons, | 


E RR AT A. 


P AGE 26. line, 2 read centripetal. p. 44. J. 27. for ways 
read wages. p. 5 2. I. 7. for even in the rational world, read 
both in the natural and moral world, p. 60. JI. 3. for a man 
read one. p. 63. J. 9. read to ſuch beings, p. 69. tor Propo- 
ſition III. read VII. p. 71. J. 33. for to be read tribe. F 
80. J. pen, for purſued read perfected. p. 89. 1. 27. for 
muſt read may. p. 95. J. 4. for ignorance read and ignorance, 
and place a ſemicolon. p. 97. J. 30. for on read in. p. 103. 
J. 33. for queſtion read aſſertion, p. 106, J. 4. for power read 
deſign, f. 113 J. 15. for eien read ſulhiſtence. p. 116, 
J. 32. for take read take place. p. 134. J. 1. for or to extend 
read or not to extend. p. 139. J. 17. tor perſons read Mrits. 
p. 140. J. 30. for it read that the latter. p. 158.1, 9. for means 
read what that means. p. 162. J. 5. tor corrobatiyes read 
corroboratives. p. 201. J. 1. read 4 ſhip to ſail for i fleer. 
P. 304. J. 24. for intemprrance read temperance. ' l. 29. for 
guage read language. p. 391. J. 1, for ſtice read juſtice. 
P. 414. . 24. for thiir read that. l. pen. for views read turns. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


An EXPLICATION of the TEXT. 


METRE | Gai. vi. TX 

Be not decerved ; God i 7s not mocked for wharf 
ever a man ſoweth that ſha nl rh reap. 
he that ſoweth to his Fs ſhall of the 5 


reap corruption : but he tha * to the Us 
"" 1 of the ſpirit ol ba fe everlaſting. 


EN theſe words, we 5 obſerve; 1. A rule 
in the divine moral government, which 
is indeed the foundation of true religion, 

| aſſerted in the ſtrongeſt terms. Be not 
deceived, let no falſe teacher deceive 
you; and take care you do not deceive yourſelves, be. 
cauſe ſin, or the love of vicious pleaſure, is deceitful 
above all things ; for whatever you may vainly ima- 
gine, whatever you may be inclined or ſeduced to be- 
lieve, this is an immutable law in the divine govern- 
ment, „ That as one ſoweth fo ſhall he alſo reap.” 
This is the law in all moral ſyſtems ; and the law with 
regard to man as he is a fational agent, which 
Gop hath, in juſtice, righteouſneſs and benevolence, 
eſtabliſhed ; God, whole counſels cannot be mocked, 
B ftuftrated 
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fruſtrated or eluded: the law with regard to this our 
preſent ſtate, as far as the ends of it require or per- 
mit z and the law according to which our fate will be 
determined in the life to come, to which this is but a 
prelude ; to which this bears the ſame relation and 

roportion in the moral world, as ſeed-time does to 
—— in the natural. When Gop's ſcheme of go- 
vernment is ſo far advanced with reſpect to every man 
in particular, and to mankind in general, then ſhall 
this moſt equitable rule be more plainly perceived to 
have been the meaſure of the divine conduct with re- 

rd to all men, than it can be at preſent, while we 
ee but ſo ſmall a part of the ſyſtem which providence 
is carrying on to perfection. | 

Be not deceived, (Gop is not mocked,) *The 
word mock, (as the learned and worthy Dr. Sa- 
muel Clark oblerves in his excellent ſermon on this 
text) which in the new Teſtament is in the original ex- 
preſſed by two or three ſynonimous terms, in its literal 
and moſt proper ſenſe, ſignifies deceiving any perſon, 
deluding him, or diſappointing his expectation. Thus, 
* when Herod had ordered the wiſe men to 
bring him word where JEsus was; and by their 
returning privately into their own country another 
way, found himſelf dilappointed of his expectation z 
the text expreſſes it, that he ſaw he was mocked of - the 
wiſe men, At other times, it ſignifies a;fronting or a- 
Bing any perſon by open violence; + and they ſhall 
deliver him to the Gentiles to mock, and to ſcourge, 
and to crucify him, And ſometimes it ſignifies pre- 
. tending obedience and reſpect by way of derifion, in a 


ſcornſul inſulting and deſpiteful manner. Thus, t when 


they had platted a crown of thorns, they put it up- 
on his head, and a reed in his right hand for a ſceptre, 
and they bowed the knce before him, and mocked him. 


In the literal and proper ſenſe ( continueth this 


admirable interpreter) of the phraſe, it is impoſſible in 


* Matth. xi, 16, + Matth. xii, 8. 1 Matth, xxvii. 2 
| S 
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the nature of things, that Gop ſhould in any of theſe 
ways be mocked. Bat figuratively, conſequentially, 
— in true reality of guilt and folly, all wicked men, 
who ſet themſelves to oppoſe Gop's kingdom of righte- 
duſneſs; who, without repentance, amendment and 
obedience to Gop's commands, expect to eſcape, and 
teach others that they may eſcape his righteous judg- 
ment, are; in the Apoſtle's eſtimation, mockers of God; 
For, 1. They, as far as in them lies, confound the 
neceſſary reaſons and proportions of things, and en- 
deavour to take away the eternal and unchangeable 
difference of good and evil, which are the general or- 
der and rule of Go p's creation; and the very foundation 
of his government over the univerſe. For what is 
vernment, but the preſerving of the order and reaſon of 
things, and ſuiting them to the capacities and qualifica- 
tions of perſons? To endeavour therefore; either in doc- 
trine or in practice, to ſet aſide, or to elude this great and 
eſſential diſtinction of things, without which the go- 
vernment, and even the Being of Gop is of no conſe- 
quence ; what is this but in the higheſt degree; mock- 
ing of Gop, and taking away the notion of a ſupreme 
Lord and Governor of the univerſe? 2. It is mock- 
ing God, becauſe it is an entertaining of very diſho- 
nourable and wy injurious apprehenſions concerni 
the perfections and attributes of Gop himſelf. I ſpeal 
not now of atheiſtical perſons, of ſuch as directly deny 
either the being or providence of God ; but of ſuch as 
either careleſly or preſumptuouſly deceive themſelves or 
others, by imagining that God has not ſo great a con- 
cern about moral good and evil, but that they oy by 
ife of 


| ſome mcans eſcape his final wrath, without a 


virtue and true holineſs. This, I ſay, is really and 

in effect aking away his moral perfections. It is di- 

veſting him of thoſe perfections, by which he is (as 

our Saviour emphatically ſtiles him) the great king, 
5 


 ® 1 abridge Dr. Clark's Commentary a liztle. 
| the 
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the ſupreme governor of rational and moral beings, 
as well as of the natural world. All attempts to elude 


the great ends of the divine government, by ſubſtitut- 
ing any thing elſe whatever in the place of virtue and 


true righteouſneſs, in the place of temperance, equity, 
charity and truth, is, in the Apoſtle's eſteem, a mocking 
of Gon. It is ſuch a mockery of him, as really tends 
more to hurt and efface in men's minds the true notion 
of Gop, and to hinder the efficacy of virtue and 
goodneſs in the world, than queſtioning the very Being 
of a ſupreme governor at all. The ungodly has 
ſaid in his heart, Gop has forgotten, he hideth away 
his' face, and he will never ſee it. They ſay, tuſh, the 
Lord fhall not ſee, neither ſhall the God of Jacob re- 
gard it. 3. As ſuch perſons (continucth the ſame 
Author) are in the true eſtimation of things, moch 
ers of God upon all theſe accounts: ſo they are ſtill 
further guilty of the ſame charge, in perverting the 

lain revelation of CHRIST, and overthrowing the 
whole deſign of his religion. The great doctrine 
our Lok p came to preach is this, | The Son of man 


ſhall come in the glory of his Father with his angels; and 


then ſhall he reward every man according to his works, 
And the ſum of what his Apoſtles preach amounts al- 
ways to the ſame. We muſt all appear before the judg- 
ment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad. © 


But let us enquire more particularly into the mean- 


ing of this doctrine, to deny which is called deceiving 
ourſelves, nay, mocking Cod. Whatſoever a man ſow- 
eth that ſhall he alſo reap.” Becauſe the happineſs of 


the virtuous in a future ſtate is very 5 et forth 


to us in ſcripture under the notion of reward, and the 


2 of the wicked under the notion of puniſhment , 
therefo 


re men unwilling to part with their vices, ate 
apt to conſider ſuch promiſes and threatnings, as arbi- 


* Pal. x. 12. lciv. 7. + Matth, xvi. 27. f 2 Cor. v. 10 
trary 
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trary poſitive denunciations, which may be altered, 
and which Gob is too good and merciful to execute (as 
to the puniſhing part) to the rigor. And to pre- 
vent this fatal error concerning Gop,. the Apoſtle 
gives us to underſtand, and calls upon us ſcriouſly to at- 
tend to it in the moſt urgent emphatical manner, 
<« That the promiſes of happineſs to the good, and the 
threatnings of miſery to the vicious in a future ſtate, 
are ally Lied declarations to us of the great end and 


| 1 of the divine moral government, and of the 
aws i 


nviolably obſerved by Gop in it: declarations of 

a law, ſo founded in equity, and ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
to the general good of moral beings, and the perfecti. 
on of the divine adminiſtration, that it cannot be alter- 
ed in any reſpect or degree: an univerſal, immutable 
decree or general rule, without which there can be no 
moral government, 1t being involved in the very na- 
ture of virtue and vice; or, which comes to the ſame 
thing, it being the neceſſary reſult of thoſe eſſential 
differences of things, which make actions good or 
bad. And indeed, what diſtinction can there be be- 
tween virtue and vice; that is, between the neglect, 
miſuſe or abuſe, and the right uſe or ſuitable exerciſe 
of moral powers, if they have not different effects, 
quite oppoſite tendencies, influences and conſequences ? 
The apoſtle, to enforce and illuſtrate this great 
truth, makes uſe of a figurative expreſſion, than which. 
none can be better adapted to expreſs it with full force, 
or convey a truer and livelier idea of its extent. 
VWhatſoever a man ſoweth that ſhall he alſoreap.”* As 
men do not gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thiſtles: 
as the fruit is always of the ſame kind with the ſtock 
that bears it, and the grain reaped is neceſſarily of 
the ſame fort with the ſeed that was ſown; ſo meng 
final ſtate of happineſs or miſery ſhall be the proper 
and correſpondent effect of their preſent actions. He 
that ſoweth to his fleſh (as the apoltle expreſſes it in the 


tollowing verſes) ſhall of » fleſh reap corruptian : 7 
I 4 


6 CuRISTIAN PUILO3OPHY. 
he that ſowweth to the ſpirit, ſhall of the ſpirit reap life 
everlaſting. In the preſent time (faith the incom- 
rable author juſt quoted, in the fame diſcourſe) we 
requently fee this in ſome degree verified, in what we 
uſually call the natural courſe and conſequences of 
things. In the future ſtate, after what manner the 
effects and operations of nature will proceed, we are 
now altogether ignorant: and therefore we repreſent 
to ourſelves, very juſtly and with the greateſt reaſon, 
every circumſtance of that ſtate, as the immediate ef- 
fect of Gop's final judgment, and the direct execution 
of the irreverſible ſentence, Yet were we able to diſ- 
cern , or had Gop thought fit to diſcover to us, the 
particulars . of the whole proceeding ; the difterence 
perhaps of Gop's ſeveral ways and methods of acting 
would not appear ſo great to us as we are apt to ima- 
gine. The certainty at leaſt of the connexion, and the 
proper correſpondency of the events, would be altogether 
as conſpicuous, and appear as far removed from any de- 
grec of arbitrary uncertainty, in all thoſe things which 
we aſcribe to the 7mmediate judgment of GOD; as in any 
of thoſe which we now look upon as ariſing from the 
natural conſequences and connexions of things. For what 
are the natural conſequences and connexions of things, but 
the reſult of hat order and diſpo/ition of things which 
Gop originally eſtabliſhed in the creation? And the 
very ſame power which eſtabliſhed and preſerves this 
order of nature, has appointed likewiſe the connexion of 
conſequences in the progreſs of the moral ſtate of the 
world. However different therefore the manner and 
method of Gop's operations may be, in theſe two dif- 
tereat governments of ſuch very different kinds of ſub- 
jects; yet the operation may in each be equally regular 
in its kind; and the proper effect or event, correſpond- 


ing to the antecedent cauſe, whether in the natural or 


moral world, may be alike certain and invariable in both. 
When in the courſe of nature, we ſee grain ſown in 
the earth produce regularly and uniformly, after cer- 
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tain ſtated periods of time, fruit of the ſame kind 
with that which was ſown; we are very apt to let the 
wonder ſlip out of our minds, and loſe the whole 
force of its impreſſion, merely by affixing to it a word 
of no ſignification, and calling it by the name of na- 
tural: whereas in truth, inanimate nature is nothing 
but an empty ſound ; unintelligent agents and porvers 
(as we improperly call them) are nothing but mere 
inſtruments , and the whole effect is really the operation 


of him, who is the Author and GOD of nature. By the 


diſpofition and appointment of the ſame author and ruler 
of the univerſe, the moral conſequences and conne+ 
xions of things do, in heir proper manner, and at their 
proper ſeaſons, take place likewiſe in the world. And 
could our faculties extend themſelves to take in at 
one view thoſe Jarger periods of the divine diſpenſa- 
tions, on which depends the harmony and beauty of 
the moral world, in like manner as our experience en- 
ables us to contemplate the yearly products of nature ; 
we ſhould then probably be no more ſtruck with won- 
der at the ſeeming forbearing of providence to inter- 
poſe at preſent, in the ordering of the moral ſtate of 
the world; than we are now ſurprized, in the regular 
courſe of nature, to ſee grain lie, as it were, dead in the 
earth in winter, and ſeemingly diſſolving into corrup- 
tion, and yet, without fail, at the return of its pro- 
per ſeaſon, bringing forth the certain particular fruit, 
of which it was the ſeed. The apoltle's ſimilitude 
therefore in the text, not only in general is a certain 
and infallible truth, but very probably may be alſo a 
truth which has in 1% f a more immediate and neceſſary 
connexion, than men are uſually ſenſible of, *Tis not 
only true, that Gop has actually ſet before men ſuch 
and ſuch promiſes and threatnings ; but probably it 
will be found true alſo, at the final iſſue and event of 
things, that he has appointed by as cloſe and regular 
@ connexion in morals as in naturals, that whatſoever a 


man ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo reap, 
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In the natural and material world, the more ob/erva- 
tions men make, and the greater accuracy they arrive at, 
and the longer periods of time they are able to take in; 
the more clearly and diftinitly do they diſcern, that in that 
innumerable variety of the works of God, all things 


conſpire uniformly, with the moſt exquiſite exactneſs, to 


produce (and that ſometimes out of the greateſt ſeeming 
confuſion) the propereſt and moſt regular effects. The 
moral world is of infinitely greater importance: it is 
that, for the ſake of which this beautiful and ſtupendous 
fabrick of the inanimate univerſe is created, and without 
which it is nothing. It cannot be doubted then by any 
reaſonable perſon, but that the ſame wiſdom, which in 
the unintelligent works of nature, has ſhewn forth itſelf 
in the contrivance of fuch inexpreſſible aptneſſes and 
proportions of things; will much more in the govern- 
ment of rational beings (which are in a far nobler and 
more proper ſenſe, the ſubjects of Gop*s power and king- 
dom) ſhew forth itſelf finally, in making every event, 
through a wonderful variety of different diſpenſations, 
terminate at length in moſt evident and illuſtrious ma- 
nifeſtations of perfect juſtice, goodneſs, and truth, 
However therefore, melancholy pious perſons, pa- 
tiently perſiſting in the practice of their duty, may, 
when they obſerve how providence, in the projet time, 
ſuffers all things ſeemingly to go alike to all, be there- 
by ſometimes tempted almoſt to deſpond ; yet in rea- 
lity their reward is laid up for them with Gon much more 
certainly, than grain which in the winter ſeems to lie 
dead in the cart}; wherein it was ſown, may yet be 
depended upon to bring forth fruit in its proper ſea- 
ſon. The pſalmiſt expreſſes this very emphatically, 
„ They that ſow in tears, ſhall reap in joy: he that 
now goeth on his way weeping, and bearcth forth 
_ ſeed, ſhall doubtleſs come again with joy, and 
ring his ſheaves with him.“ The figure is the ſame 
with that in the text: and the /itera! meaning of it is 
| A | 1985 | 
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well expreſſed by the author of the book of wiſdom, a 
& Tho? they be puniſhed in the ſight of men, yet is their 
hope full of immorrality ; for their reward is with the 
Lord, and the care of them is with the moſt High.” 
And by the apoſtle himſelf, || . To them who by pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing ſeek for glory, and 
honour, and immortality ; to them Gop will give 
eternal life,” And therefore chriſtians are exhort- 
ed, + ** Caſt not away therefore your confidence, which 
hath great recompence of reward, For ye have need 
of patience, that after ye have done the will of Gop, 
ye might receive the promiſe. For yet a little while, 
and he that ſhall come, will come, and will not tar- 
ry.” And St. James in like manner, t Be patient 
therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord. 
Behold the huſbandman waiteth for the precious 
fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until 
he receive the early and the latter rain. Be ye alſo 
r ſtabliſh your hearts; for the coming of the 
rd draweth nigh.” On the contrary, however pre- 
ſumptuous and careleſs perſons may deceive themſelves 
with numberleſs vain imaginations, expecting to reap 
where they have not ſown, and to gather where they have 
not ftrawed ; yet as certainly as the nature of things is un. 
varied, and the perfections of God unchangeable, the final 
Iſſue of things in the future ſtate will be univerſally, what 
Job obſerves it to be ſometimes, even in the preſent ſtate, 
I have ſeen they that plow iniquity, and ſow wick- 
edneſs, reap the fame : by the blaſt of God they periſh, 
qpd by the breath of his noſtrils they are conſumed.” 
So far goes our excellent author from whom all this 
is taken. Now indeed *tis evident, that St. Paul in 
the text is immediately ſpeaking of Gop's rule with 
reſpect to a future ſtate ; whence it plainly follows, that 
our preſent ſtate is, with reſpe& to a future life, a 
probationary ſtate; a ſtate of education, trial, and 


8 Chap. iii. 4. and v. 175. || Rom.u. 7. + Heb. x. 35. 
1 Cb. v.7. 5 Ch.iv.s. . 8 
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diſcipline; a ſtate in which the foundation is laid for 
our after happineſs or miſery ; or, to keep to the apoſtle's 
excellent ſimilitude, our ſced- time, to which it is the Har- 
veſt, But it is no leſs plain, that the ſame rule muſt take 
place in God's government, even in this preſent ſtate, 
as far as its heing a probationary ſtate, to be com- 
pleated in a ſucceeding life, that ſhall be exactly pro- 

rtioned to the foundation laid in this, permits. For 
It is a rule which an infinitely good and wiſe Being 
muſt adhere to in all his adminiſtration, And ac- 
cordingly the _ eſtabliſhes this rule with regard 
to our future ſtate, upon a principle from which it 
follows that it muſt be an univerſal and perpetual 
law in the divine government of all —_ beings : 
namely, the abſolute moral perfection of the Diety. 
For his reaſoning is briefly to this effect. Think well 
on the nature and perſections of the Deity, and you 
muſt ſee that it is deceiving yourſelves, and entertain- 
ing very unjuſt and unworthy apprehenſions of God, 
to imagine that this is not the method of his admi- 


niſtration in the moral world for ever, and therefore 


in a future ſtate, ** That as one ſoweth, ſo ſhall he alſo 
reap.” *Tis indeed only in a future ſtate that it 
can be fully perceived by us to be the rule in God's 
government, becauſe this is, but our moral ſeed-time, 
and that our harveſt, But this is the rule, which the 
perfections of God oblige him to obſerve ; and it can- 
not be fruſtrated or eluded by us. The apoſtle ſeems 


to expreſs this truth by a ſimilitude taken from the 
order in natural things, as it were on purpoſe to lead 


us to conceive, that there is a perfect analogy between 


the government of the natural world, and that of 


the moral, as tar as the natural differences of the two 
allow; and therefore that we ought to judge of and 
account for moral as for natural things. Now in na- 
ture the, rule 1s not only, that the harveſt is correſpon- 
dent and proportioned to the ſeed-time ; but that the 
gradual advances of things in the ſeed-time to matu- 
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rity in harveſt, are proportioned and correſpondent to 
the ſeed ſown, and the culture and induſtry beſtowed. 
But this will be yet clearer, if we attend to what is 
ſaid in the ſubſequent verſes, to illuſtrate the general 
aſſertion, That whatſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he 
alſo reap. * He that ſoweth to his fleſh, ſhall of the 
fleſh reap corruption: but he that ſoweth to the ſpirit, 
ſhall reap of the ſpirit life everlaſting.“ For here the 
apoſtle divides mankind into two claſſes ; or their pre- 
ſent conduct into two different ſorts of ſeed-time, each 
of which ſhall in a future ſtate have its proper, na- 
tural and proportioned effect to the full. Such a divi- 
ſion of mankind, almoſt in the fame phraſes, is com- 
mon among ancient moraliſts. And nothing can be 
more juſt, if we rightly conſider human nature. For 
man, as he is now conſtituted and placed, in order to 
make nature full and coherent, is neither a merely 
ſenſitive, nor a purely rational heing; but a compound 
of theſe two natures, ſtrictly bound and united to- 
gether, From which conſtitution it plainly follows, 
if the end and purpoſe of a being may be inferred 
from its frame and make, that man is made to govern 
his ſenſitive appetites by reaſon, and to attain to a con- 
firmed love of rational pleaſure above merely ſenſitive 
gratification. Now thoſe who, neglecting the cultiva- 
tion of their rational part, are entirely immerſed in 
ſenſe, may very —y be ſaid to ſow merely to 
the fleſh, to the carnal or ſenſitive part, to make pro- 
viſion for it only. And, on the contrary, they who 
give due diligence to improve their rational faculties, 
to maintain the ſuperiority of reaſon in their mind, 
to goyern all their ſenſitive appetites by it, and keep 
them in due ſuhjection to it, and thus are endeavouring 
to get the aſcendant of ſenſual pteafures, and to eſta- 
bliſh in their minds the ſincere love of virtue and 
goodnels ; ſuch are juſtly ſaid to ſow to the ſpirit, to 


* Gal, vi. 8. | 
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ſow good moral ſeed, But if this be the rule in God's 

overnment, ** That whatſoever one ſoweth, that ſhall 
ke alſo reap; then, in conſequence of this eſtabliſhed 
order and connexion of things, it muſt be true, that 
in a future ſtate, in which our carnal part no longer 
exiſts, and where we are far removed from all ſenſitive 
enjoyments, the means and inſiruments of them being 
then quite deſtroyed, a neglected, abuſed, proſtituted, 
corrupted mind, quite a ſtranger to, and incapable 


of rational exerciſes, and the enjoyments reſulting from 


them, muſt reap a harveſt of corruption, diſappoint- 
ment, and anguiſh. And, on the other hand, thoſe 


who have given due pains to improve their minds, and 


preſer virtuous exerciſes, and the joys theſe alone can 
give, to all merely ſenſitive enjoyments, are thus na- 
turally prepared for reaping full bliſs from proper 
means and occaſions of exerciſing their woll- improv- 
cd moral powers, wiftch accordingly their harveſt 
ſhall afford them : a bliſs which may be juſtly call- 
cd, the life everlaſting of the ſpirit, the proper lite 
vf rational powers that endureth for ever. For though 
che compleat fruits of virtue cannot poſſibly take place 
til virtue itſelf be brought by due culture to its matu- 
rity and perfection, no more than harveſt can prevent 
ſeed- time in the natural world: yet, as in the natural 
ſeed- time things advance in proportion to culture and 
induſtry, and the good ſeeds ſown bringing forth their 
beautiful pleaſant bloſſoms, beſpeak a joytul and plen- 
tiful harveſt to come in its ſeaſon ; ſo in our moral ſeed- 
time, virtue likewiſe advances and improves in propor- 
tion to the gond ſeed ſown, and our diligence to im- 


_ it by duc culture, and brings forth its pleaſant. 


lofloms, which give great ſatisfaction to the virtuous 
mmd, and plainly 24 4am a harveſt of glorious fruits, 
and full happineſs, to be the natural end to which it is 
in its progreſs. Accordingly the immediate fruits of 
virtue, that js, of rational exerciſes, and of right cul- 
ture of the mind, a re ſaid in holy. writ to be the pre- 
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ſent reward of virtue; a reward far ſuperior to what any 
other purſuits can give. The joy and peace of a good con- 
ſcience are its preſent attendants; which being of a kind 
even with the divine felicity, redounding from no other 
ſource but his moral perfection, are to us a faint 1 

of it, as our moral perfection is of his; and a ſure in- 
fallible prognoſtick of the fulneſs of bliſs, which the 
maturity of virtue muſt peeds produce, when its har- 
veſt comes, but cannot poſſibly bring forth before that 
period. Every thing in nature requires culture and 
ſeaſons to bring it to its proper perfection. And gra- 
dual improvement to moral maturity and vigour, by 
due labour to cultivate virtue, by making the beſt uſe 
one can of all the ſeaſons and circumſtances it may now 
be placed in, is implyed in the very idea and definition 
of virtue. Tis here therefore in its ſtate of education 
and trial; and the pleafures now accompanying its exer- 
ciſes are as natural a preſage of the happineſs that will 
ariſe from its perfection, when placed in circumſtances 
fitted and proportioned to it, according to the eſtabliſh- 
ed order and connexion of things in the moral world, 
as the pleaſures and beauty of the {pring, or of harveſt 


advancing gradually, are of a one to come in its 
due ſeaſon according to the ſettled order of nature. 
This is the plain meaning and ſenſe of the account 
given by St. Paul in the text, of that rule adhered to 
by God in his government of moral beings ; to think 
of altering, eluding, or diſappointing which, is not 
only a groſs deceit, but downright mocking of God ; 
ſince it is a rule neceſſarily reſulting from thoſe moral 
attributes eſſential to God, which all his works clearly 
manifeſt to every one who will but ſeriouſly conſider 
and take a right view of them. 5 N 
Let me only add, that if this paſſage ſnould be thought 
to relate only to charity; becauſe the apoſtle is ſpeaking 
immediately before of communicating to him that teacheth 
in all good things ;* and ſowing is a metaphor frequent- 
* 2 Cor. ix. 6, 7, 8. 45 ; op! 


ly 
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ly uſed by St. Paul, for mens laying out their worldly 
goods in charitable uſes :* yet what he adds of ſowing to 
the fleſhand to the ſpirit, a way of ſpeaking common 
in ſcripture to denote the various conduct of good and 
bad men, and the different fruits and conſequences of 
and bad conduct in that future life, which is the 
completion of things, ſeems to favour our underſtand- 
ing it in a larger ſenſe, which doth not render it a les 
proper motive to the apoſtle's exhortation. Nay,with- 
out taking it in that large ſenſe, as expreſſing a general 
rule in the divine adminiſtration of moral beings, the 
apoſtle's reaſoning is hardly intelligible; For how can 
we conceive that it is by charity alone that we can ſow 
to the ſpirit, and to eternal life, unleſs charity be taken 
for the whole of virtue ? Can charity ſupply the want 
of all the other virtues? May not one give largely of 
his worldly goods to the poor, and yet be very carnally 
minded ? Can charitable deeds attone for a bad life ? 
Or finally, how can we imagine, that it is mocking 
God, to ſuppoſe that charity ſhall not be rewarded by, 
its proper fruits in a future ſtate; and yet that it may 
be ſuppoſed, without mocking God, that other virtues 
ſhall not alſo have their own proper rewards in it by 
their own fruits; or that it is not repugnant to the di- 
vine perfections to imagine, this is not the general rule 
with regard to the conduct of moral beings in the divine 
overnment, That whatſoever one ſoweth, that ſhall 
allo reap?” . 
But tho? this pgs ſhould not be allowed to mean 
ſuch a general rule in the divine adminiſtration of moral 
beings, yet that rule will be found to be the plain and 
direct doctrine of the holy ſcriptures in numberleſs paſ- 
ſages, and very often in the ſame manner of expreſſion. 
® Rom. viii. 1, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12. | 
+ Jeb xxxiv. 9, 10, 11, 12, compared with Job iv. 8. Prov. i. 
31.xx1. 8, xxix. 12. P/ lxii. 12. Ecclef, xii. 14. IJ iii. 10, 11. 
Jer. ii. 19. xvii. 10. Mat. x. 41, xii. 31, Cc. xvi. 27. Luke xii. 


47. xix. 16, 17. Rom. ii. 6. 1 Cor. iii. 8, 14. XV. 41, 58. 
2 Cor. v. 10. 1 Pet. i. 17. Rev. ii. 23. xx. 12, 13. XXii. 11, 12. 
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SECT. L 


9 * IS paſſage doth therefore neceſſarily pre- 
ſuppoſe or include in it the truth of the fol- 
lowing propoſitions, each of which will appear, 


as we proceed, to be the * * doctrine of revelation 
in many other places of holy writ, or a direct conſe- 

uence from an expreſs doctrine; and, at the ſame 
time, to be either demonſtratively certain from the 
nature and courſe of things, and the perfections of 
God ; or, at leaſt, highly probable. 


PRoPosITION I. 


Revelation ſuppoſes the exiſtence of God, and his moral 
attributes, to be known and underſtood by thoſe to whom 
it is addreſſed. 


For they who have not very clear and juſt ideas 
of, the divine perfections, far from being able to judge 
whether a meſlage can really come from him or not, 
cannot ſo much as comprehend the meaning of ſuch a 
pretenſion.“ 

Inſomuch, that if a divine meſſenger ſhould come 
to inſtruct a people quite ignorant of the Deity, he 
muſt firſt open their reaſon, and lead them gradually, 
by rational inſtruction ſuited to their capacity, to the 
knowledge of Gop, before he can deliver his meſſage 
to them, and reaſon with them about it. The argu- 
ments to prove that an embaſſy is from Gop, muſt run 
in this manner. *Tis worthy of Gop : *tis ſuitable to 
his moral perfections: nay, it hath all the proper eviden- 
ces and credentials of a divine meſſage.” But can ſuch 
reaſoning be underſtood by thoſe who have no idea of 
Gop, and do not know what moral perfection, and a 
ſupreme creator and governor of the world, ſignify ? 

| | To 
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To ſuppoſe that, is the ſame thing in effect, as to ſpeak 
of — without ſome known ſtandard or rule. 
This is too evident to be longer inſiſted upon. It 1s 
indeed by no means inconſiſtent, to ſuppoſe a divine 
meſſenger taking pains to inſtruct in juſt notions of 
Gop, and the divine excellencies, that theſe being 
well underſtood, the divine authority he pretends to 
may be the more evident to thoſe whom he would in- 
form and influence; Nay, it is by no means abſurd, 
to imagine a perſon may be ſent by Gop, on purpoſe 
to inſtruct a people plunged in darkneſs, and igno- 
rance or ſuperſtition, in the knowledge of the only true 
Gop, his moral perfection, and the duties naturally 
and neceſſarily reſulting from our relation to him, as 
our maker and governor, and from our relation to one 
another, as fellow-creatures under the ſame laws and 
adminiſtration. And ſuch a perſon being inveſted 
for ſo excellent a purpoſe with very great Teen 
d power, may reaſon in this manner, Lou ee, 
by my works, what an extenſive inſight I have into the 
nature of things, or the government of the world : 
this my power. ſufficiently evidences: this the works 
I do fully prove; for they are natural, full and proper 
ſamples of ſuch very large and comprehenſive know- 
ledge. Imay 4. reaſonably be judged to be able to 
ive you a true account of the government of the world, 
ince my doctrine, far from having any hurtful ten- 
dency, hath on the contrary a very comfortable and 
beneficial one with regard to every man in particular, 
and human ſocicty in general; and ſince you have 
not the leaſt reaſon to doubt of my integrity and good 
intention toward you, nor of my knowledge, And I do 
aſſure you, that all is made and governed, with perfect 
wiſdom and benevolence, by one all- perfect mind, whom 
it is your higheſt excellence and happineſs to know, love 
and imitate.” | 
And indeed, ſuch reaſoning would be quite unex- 
ceptionable: it is ſtrictly philoſophical, For is it not 
hecifely 
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CuRfisTIAN PHILOSOPHY, 17 
preciſely parallel to ſeveral ways of arguing, which no 
man hath any ſcruple about? Such as this for in- 
ſtance : © Sir Jſaac Newton gave full proofs of his 
found ſkill in mathematical philoſophy, and of his in- 
tegrity; but he aſſerts, that he hath accounted for the 
motions of the celeſtial bodies by that ſame law of gravi- 

tation, which we know takes place in all the bodies ſub- 
ject to immediate experiment: and therefore we may 


_ reſt aſſured that it is ſo; tho? we be not able to go 


through all his inveſtigations and reaſonings to prove 
it.“ Or, to give one other example, Such a phyſi- 
cian hath ſtudied the medicinal art with great _— 
tion; hath ſhewn himſclt ro be a very humane, wile, 

man; and hath given very great proofs of his ſkill in the 
ſcience he profeſſes: we may therefore ſafely rely upon 
him, tho we do not underſtand the principles upon which 
phyſicians reaſon and chooſe their methods of treating 


_ ourdiſeaſes.” We reaſon, and muſt reaſon, in innumer- 


able inſtances in this manner almoſt every day of our 
life. And indeed, ſuch reaſoning, as it cannot be ad- 
mitted in one caſe, and — another, without 
very unaccountable partiality; ſo it muſt be univer- 
ſally received, or we muſt abſurdly ſay, that there can 
be no ſuch thing as reaſoning from ſamples, ſpeci- 
mens or riments; which philoſophers, at leaſt, 
muſt W e ſee to be giving up with all real 
knowledge. | 

But tho? a divine meſſenger may very juſtly reaſon 
with the people to whom he is ſent in this manner: yet 
it is not to be imagined that he will ſtop there; and 
not go on to tell them, that if they will attend to him, 
he will quickly convince them, that there are many 
very evident and irrefragable arguments to prove his 
account of the government of the world (which they 
have no good reaſon to doubt of, even as coming 
from him) to be true. And therefore he would cer- 
tainly proceed to open and clear up their underſtand- 
ings gradually; and to _ them by proper ſteps - — 
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full conviction of his doctrine concerning God, by ra- 
tional arguments, or by reaſonings which will be felt 
to conclude neceſſarily by all who are made capable of 
attending to them. And if he ſhould have any other 
meſſage to deliver, till he hath made this firſt ſtep he 
cannot go further; becauſe he could not — be 


underſtood, It would be talking in the dark, and ab- 


ſolutely to no purpoſe. 

Now, agreeably to what hath been concluded muſt 
be the conduct of a divine inſtructor; we find our Sa- 
viour himſelf, and his Apoſtles, frequently reaſoning 
from ſuppoſed previous knowledge of God. We have 
a remarkable inſtarice of it in the goſpel of St. Mark, 
* Yeerr, ſays he, becauſe you not only 9 not underſtand 
the ſacred writings you have ſo long enjoyed, but you do 
not ſo much as underſtand the firſt principles of na- 


tural religion: you have not juſt conceptions of God, 


and his divine power.“ * Ye err not knowing the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God.” 

In like manner, St. Paul tinding the Athenians very 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious, before he proceeds to deliver 
the chriſtian doctrine to them, he argues with them 
trom principles of natural religion. Ye men of A 
thens, ſaith the apoſtle, I perceive that in all things ye 
are too ſuperſtitious: For as I paſſed by , and beheld 
your devotions, I found an altar with this inſcription, 
To THE unknown Gop, Whom therefore ye ig- 
norantly worſhip, him declare I unto you, God, that 
made the world, and all things therein, tecing that he 
ts Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands: neither is he worſhiped with men's 
hands, as though he needed any thing, ſeeing he giv- 
eth to all life, and breath, and all things. And hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the 


Chap. xii. ver, 24, Sc. + Att of tic apoſtles, chap. xvii. 
vor. 17, oc. 


times 
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times before appointed, and the bounds of their habi- 
tation. That they ſhould feck the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him, and find him, though he 
be not far from every one of us; for, in him we live, 
move, and have our being; as certain allo of your own 
poets have ſaid. For we are alſo his offspring. For 
as much then, as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the God-head is like unto gold, 
or ſilver, or ſtone, graven by art and man's de- 
vice.” | 

So the ſame apoſtle, in ſeveral other places, as, to 
name no more, in the epiſtle to the Galatians, © How- 
beit then when ye knew not God, ye did ſervice unto 
them which by nature are no gods. Bat now after 
ye have known God, or rather are known of God, 
how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments, whereunto ye dckre again to be in bondage? * 


And, in the text, the apoſtle, when he ſpeaks of 


mocking God, plainly ſuppoſes the nature of God to 
be ſo far known by thoſe to whom he writes, that if 
they would but attend to what they underſtood of his 
moral perfections, they mult perceive the truth he af- 
ſerts concerning the divine moral government neceſſa- 
rily to reſult from it. The author of the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, tells them, That he who comes to God, 
muſt believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently ſeek him.“ 

Our Saviour reaſons to the ſame purpoſe, when he 
lays, No man can come unto me, unleſs the Father 
who ſent me draw him.” And when he tells us, that 
thoſe who having juſt notions of God, know his will, 
and ſet themſelves in earneſt to do it, they ſhall be 
able to diſcern the truth of his doctrine, its perfect a- 
greeableneſs to juſt conceptions of God, and of the Di- 
vine will, with regard to our moral conduct; and the 
truth of his pretenſion to be ſent of God to inſtruct 
us in our duty, and the way to eternal happineſs + 
| Chap. iv. ver. 8, 2 1 Ct. John vii. 17. 
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«No man can come to me, ſays Jeſus Chriſt, except the 
Father which hath ſent me draw him,—And again, E- 
very man that hath Icarned of the Father cometh un- 
to me.” The phraſe, except the Father draw him, 1s, 
in our preſent manner of ſpeaking, unuſual, and there- 
ſore it appears uncouth. But it is explained by what 
follows, He that hath learned of the Father.“ The 
meaning is, no man can effectually believe in Chriſt, 
or become a good chriſtian, except he firſt believes in 
God. Natural religion is a neceſſary preparative for 
the reception of the chriſtian. In the ſcripture ſtile, 
The love of truth and virtue in general is the diſpen- 
ſation of the Father; and The doctrine of the goſpel 
in particular is the diſpenſation of the Son. Now, as 
no man can be a good chriſtian, who is not firſt re- 
ſolved to be a good man; ſo no one can liſten to, un- 
derſtand or judge of revelation, till he hath juſt 
apprehenſions of the God from whom it pretends to 
come. That knowing the Father, in the ſtile of the 
| — means,the knowledge of the principles of na- 
tura 
ſays. And theſe things will they do unto you, becauſe 
they have not known the Father nor me.” That is, they 
have no true ſenſe either of natural religion or revealed. 
It is in this ſenſe, that © wiſdom is ſaid to be juſti- 
fied of her children,” * That is, thoſe who are wiſe, 
having juſt notions of virtue and God, or of the eſ- 
ſential differences between good and evil, will caſily 
diſcern a wife and good doctrine from a corrupt, fool- 
iſh and vicious one, and will render juſtice to that 
which they know and underſtand to be true wiſdom, 
But ſuch alone are capable of diſtinguiſhing truth from 
falſnood, or wiſdom from folly ; tor ſuch alone have 
in them the well improved judgment by which only 
the diſtinction can be apprehended. They alone have 
the rule by which the matter muſt be tried and mea- 


+ John xvi. 3. Luke vii, 35 
PROPo- 


religion and morality, is plain from hat our Lord 
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PrRoPosIT1oN II. 


The exiſtence of one infinitely powerful, wiſe and good 
mind, the Author, creator, upholder and governor 

F all things, is a truth that lies plain a obvious 
to all who will but think. 


Many very evident arguments. prove it, I ſhall only 
mention one, and illuſtrate it. There muſt be in 
nature actually exiſting ſome being, the original foun- 
tain of all derived power, whoſe power is underived ; 
or all power is derived from nothing. But an origi- 
nal, uncreated, independent mind, the author, uphold- 
er and ruler of that ſyſtem, of which mankind make 
a part, muſt be perfectly wiſe and good; otherwiſe 
the order that prevails in the world, and our capacity 
of diſcerning it, and aptitude ta delight in it, mult 


either be blindly or maliciouſly produced. Both 


which ſuppoſitions are equally abſurd. T“ 
This argument conſiſts of two parts, which muſt be 
conſidered ſeparately. 


I. There muſt be in nature actually exiſting ſome 
being, who is the primary or original fountain of de- 
rived power, whoſe power is underived, or all the 
power which operates in nature is derived from no- 


thing. 

That there is productive power in nature will not 
be denied; ſince we ourſelves, who begin to exiſt, are 
the effect of ſuch power; and many other things are 
daily brought into being, which did not exiſt before. But 
what is it that we call power, efficiency, or productive 
energy? Tho' in common language, we ſpeak of the 
powers of matter ; yet not only do all philoſophers — 
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and acknowledge that matter is abſolutely inactive 
but every one may perceive it, For did ever matter 
of itſelf change its ſtate, whether of motion or reſt, 
without ſome cauſe, to which the change is exactly 
proportioned ? Space, in like manner, 1s clearly per- 
ceived, and therefore univerſally owned to be paſſive, 
inert and immovrable. All our ideas are allo no leſs 
evidently quite paſſive perceptions, which have no acti- 
vity, or can produce nothing. Indeed, properly 
ſpeaking, what we call matter and ſpace, are but cer- 
tain orders of ſenſible ideas produced in us, according 
to eſtabliſhed rules of nature by ſome external cauſe; 
for when we ſpeak of material effects and of ſpace, we 
only mean, and can indeed ny mean, certain ſenſible 
perceptions excited in our mind according to a certain 
order, which are experienced to be abſolutely inert and 
paſſive, and to have no productive force. But to 
wave all diſpute about the exiſtence of an external ma- 
terial world unperceived by us, and in itſelf abſolutely 
unperceiveable, as all philoſophers acknowledge, and 


with which of courſe we have nothing to do; it is ob- 


vious, that we have no notion, nor can have none by 
experience of any thing that is active, beſides will. 
For when we experience ourſelves to produce any ef- 
ſect, it is by a volition; i. e. by an exerciſe or act of 
our will to give it exiſtence, that we do it. To pro- 
duce, is to give being to a thing ; and we can only 
bring things into being by our will to doit. It is 
therefore will alone that produces, hath power or pro- 
ductive energy. From which it plainly and neceſſarily 
follows, that whatever is produced, is produced by 
me being or principle capable of willing that effect to 
exiſt, and berwcen whoſe volition that it ſhould be pro- 
duced, and its actual exiſtence, there. is a connexion. 
But there 1s, there can be no volition without conſci- 
oulnels. And therefore all power belongs to mind: 
or nothing is powerſul but 4 mind, or a principle of 
intelligence capable of giving exiſtence to certain ef- 
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fects, by its volition that they ſhould be produced. We 
ourſelves have power, or call ourſelves active in no other 
ſenſe: and we cannot pronounce any other being ac- 
tive, but in that ſenſe alone. To ſpeak of any other 
activity and power, is to ſpeak without any meaning at 
all. Becauſe experience, the only ſource of all our ideas, 
(the materials of our knowledge) does not, cannot 
lead us to any other conception or idea of power. 
Blind, unthinking, unintelligent, unconſcious power, 
are terms which either have no ſignification at all; or 
include an expreſs contradiction, 

Thus therefore it is evident, That whatever ope- 
rates, acts, hath power, or produces in nature, is an 
intelligent conſcious principle, capable of willing, and 
of giving exiſtence to effects by willing their exiſtence, 
which kind of principle we ſhall henceforth, for bre- 
vity's ſake, conformably to common language, call in 
one word, mind.“ | 


II. But as we immediately feel and experience, that 
whatever we give exiſtence to, we give it to it by an 
act of our will; ſo we no leſs immediately feel and ex- 
perience that our power of producing 1s very limited, 
and that it is derived and dependent. We experience, 
that our exiſtence and all our faculties are derived and 
dependent; and that the connexion between the ex- 
iſtence of effects produced by our will, and our will to 
produce them, is not a connexion of our making, or 
any way ſubject to our power: it is therefore a connexi- 
on eſtabliſhed, that is, willed by ſome other being, by 
ſome other mind ; the fame without all doubt to whom 
we owe our exiſtence and all our faculties. For to ſup- 
pole we have derived our faculty of willing from one 
mind]; and that the connexion between our will, and cer- 
tain effects made dependent on it, is eſtabliſhed by ſome 
other diſtinct mind, is very abſurd. Tis indeed to mul- 

tiply cauſes, not only * any reaſon, but contrary 
. o 
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to all reaſon. For what can be more ridiculous, or at 
leaſt more unneceſſary, than to attribute our faculty of 
willing to one cauſe, and its power or efficiency to ano- 
ther? But however that be, the connexion between our 
will, and the production of any effects whatſoever, 
which are found by experience to depend upon our 
will, as to their exiſtence or non-exiſtence, being evi- 
dently perceived to be an eſtabliſhed, derived con- 
nexion, by no means of our own inſtitution or mak- 
ing, becauſe nowiſe ſubject to us, or dependent on 
us; it mult have ſome inſtitutor or eſtabliſher : it muſt 
be appointed and willed by ſome principle ſufficient to 
— and eſtabliſn it; which principle, it is evident 
from what hath been juſt now laid down, mult be a 
mind, 


III. But now how far can we go on and ſay this and 


this power is derived; or the connexion between this 


and this willing principle and its effects is derived? 
Can we fay fo for ever or to infinity? Are all the con- 
nexions in nature between will and effects of this 
kind ? Is every power and principle of power that 
operates a derived one? Can we ſay, we are arrived at 
2 real ſource of derived power, till we are come to 
{ome principle, whoſe power is uncreated, underived, 
or which never began to be? If there be not really ex- 
ifting in nature ſome one really ſufficient principle of 
derived power, then is all derived power derived from 
nothing. But what is derived cannot be an original 
ſource of power, There is therefore, in nature, actu- 
ally exiſting a primary ſource or principle, whence de- 
rived power proceeds, and whoſe power is itſelf unpro- 


duced, neceſſurily exiſtent, and abſolutely independent: 


that is, a ſource of power between whoſe will to give 
exiſtence to the effects brought into being by it, and 
their production or exiſtence, ' there is a connexion that 
cannot but obtain; and therefore is as neceſſary as the 
connexion between one property of a triangle, and _ 

other 
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other of its eſſential, unalterable properties: a con- 
nexion, which it is as impoſſible ſhould not take 
place, as it is impoſſible that all the angles of a tri- 
angle ſnould not be equal to two right angles. Tis 
in vain to ſay, that becauſe we experience no connexion 
between will and its effects, but a connexion derived, 
and conſequently inſtituted by ſome mind different 
from ours, that therefore to ſpeak of an underived 
connexion, is to utter words beyond our ideas, and 
without any meaning. For knowing what it is to be 
derived or eſtabliſhed by ſome will, ſurely we can ſay 
with meaning, negatively, that a connexion is not 
ſuch; knowing what it is to be impoſſible or contradj- 
tory, we can ſay with a meaning, not only that it is 
impoſſible or a contradiction to ſuppoſe all power de- 
rived ; but likewiſe that there muſt be a principleof power 
in nature of ſuch a kind, that there muſt neceſſarily 
be a contradiction in affirming that its efficiency is pro- 
duced or eſtabliſhed byany other mind; and no leſs a con- 
tradiction in affirming that the connexion between ſuch 
will and its effects, is not as abſolutely neceſſary in 
itſelf and of itſelf, that is, in the very nature of the 
thing, as the connexion between any two properties 
mutually involved in one another, or eſſentially and im- 
mutably connected together, is neceſſary. 

«© There is therefore, in nature, ſom& one unde- 
rived, unlimited, independent ſource of the derived 
powers in nature, which operate and produce by an 
5 appointed connexion, independent of 
them.“ | 


IV. Now how many ſuch minds may exiſt in na- 
ture, is certainly a very idle queſtion. But, which is of 
much greater conſequence to us, it is à very clear 
point, that the author of the ſame ſyſtem can be but 
one. We are evidently a part of a ſyſtem related to our 
carth and all its other inhabitants, which earth is but 
one of ſeveral planets that revolve about the * 
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tral ſun, from which they all receive light and heat, 
according, to the fame laws, the ſame centripedal and 
centrifugal forces. But however large or ſmall a ſyſtem 
may be, it can have but one author, contriver, eſta- 
bliſhcr, upholder and governor, becauſe it is as ſuch 
one effect, and one effect cannot be produced by ſeve- 
ral independent wills, each of which is ſufficient to 
produce it, or between each of which and its exiſtence 
there is a neceſſary connexion z for this plain reaſon, 
that the ſame effect cannot be produced twice totally 
and independently. If it is ſaid, but may not two or 
more independent wills make in nature but one cauſe 
or producer ? Should it not be replied, that this 1s a 
very unphiloſophical queſtion ? For what can be more 
io, than to multiply cauſes without any reaſon, or when 
all may be accounted for by one? But which is more, 
two or more independent wills, which make in nature 
hut one cauſe, are to all intents and purpoſes, in reſpect 
of the effects or ſyſtem of effects produced by ſuch 
wills, but one individual cauſe; for by the ſuppoſal, 
neither of them being ſeparately ſufficient to produce 
the effect ; the ſufficiency to produce it js really the re- 
lult of the two concurring wills: or, in other words, 


it is the concurrence of ſuch wills that conſtitutes the - 


efficiency, and makes the cauſe, . 

And after all, what, if it be not a direct cantradic- 
tion in terms, approaches nearer to one, than to ſpeak 
of an efficiency to produce, reſulting from the concur- 


rence of two or more independent neceſſarily exiſtent 
principles? For it a principle, having power, be inde- 


pendent, is not its power independent? And how 
can independent power depend as to its efficiency 
upon the concurrence of another diſtin& will in itſelf 
alſo independent of it ? 
„ There is then of that ſyſtem of which we are a 
part, one independent author.“ 
Now this being proved, it remains, in the ſecond 
place, to confirm the truth of the other branch of our 
| argument; 


Ga re 


and things, Now can we ſuppoſe our creator to have 
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argument; namely,“ That an original independent 
mind cannot be void of all notions of general or- 
der and good, or having them, be malicious, other- 
wiſe the order that prevails in nature, and our capaci. 
ty of perceiving order, and our aptitude to Jclight in 


it, are either blindly or maliciouſly produced,” 


That there is order in nature, is not only acknow- 
ledged by philoſophers, who all agree, that the more 
accurately we ſearch into the government of all things 
within our obſervation, the more and clearer proofs 
we find of good order, and wiſe benevolent admini- 
{tration : But it is evident to every one who can think 
at all, For do not the ſeaſons, the ſun, moon, and 


ſtars obſerve their regular courſes appointed to them? 


Is not man fearfully and wonderfully made and pre- 
ſerved ? Or what animal, or even vegetable, is not 
framed with marvellous ſkill, and does not ſhew counſel 
and deſign to bring about a very good end by moſt 
aſtoniſhing methods ? In one word, the ſlighteſt re- 
view of the works of nature muſt convince every one, 
that there js deſign and order throughout all nature, 
good intention, and wiſe management to effectuate a 
generous —_ every where in the minuteſt as well 
the largeſt objects, which it is truly delightful to be- 


hold, obſerve, and contemplate. But whence this 


order, or whence is it that we are capable of diſcern- 
ing order and deſign, generous intention and good 
adminiſtration, or management, in bringing about a 
00d end by the ſimpleſt methods; and of being fo 
ighly | 5 with the contemplation of beauty, or- 
der, and benevolent deſign, that nothing almoſt is capa- 
ble of taking us off from that pleaſant reflexion, while 
our mind is intent upon it, or of giving us half ſo 
much ſatisfaction? Whence is this; or whence indeed 
can it be, but from our original make? No other an- 
ſwer can be given to this queſtion; but that we are 
ſo framed, or that our Maker hath ſo conſtituted us 


ſo 
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ſo formed us either blindly or maliciouſly ? To ſay, [1 


he hath ſo formed us and things, without having him- 2 re 
ſelf any ideas of order, deſign, good and ſimple, fru- an 
gal, wiſe, generous management, is to aſſert he hat 60 
donc it blindly. For could he be imagined to ope- * 
rate without conſciouſneſs or intelligence, if he ſo ope- | ar 
rates and produces any effect, he produces it with- 2 ba 
out deſign, without any notion of it, i. e. blindly, 43 

And to ſay, he hath donc it with intelligence, but of 
maliciouſly, is to aſſert, that the nobleſt, the moſt uſeful, 
the moſt delightful faculty we have, or can have an us 
notion of, that capacity and diſpoſition from which MF aj 
we receive our higheſt and pleaſanteſt entertainments, 3 ca 
and without which we — be very low and grovel- . 
ing creatures, is implanted in our minds by a diſpo- MF a 
ſiuon quite oppoſite to ſuch a make and temper, and I ex 
which, where it takes place, naturally intends evil all 
and miſery, and not good and perfection. ſo 

To all this we may juſtly add, that a firſt indepen” 3 of 
dent mind cannot poſſibly have any intereſt diſlind 3 w] 
from, much leſs contrary to the general good of its of 
creation; and therefore it cannot be evil, or be prok do 


voked to be ſuch: it can have nothing to. irritate, 


ca 

fret, diſquiet, or diſcontent it: it can therefore have ar 
no malice; but muſt be in its temper as remote from 201 
all cruelty and barbarity, as it is with reſpect to its he 
natural powers from all limitation, confinement, re- no 
ſtraint, compulſion, or contradiction. We 
« There is therefore one univerſal independent mind, th 
the author of mankind, and of the whole ſyſtem of he 
which man is a part, which mind, far from being pe 
ungenerouſly ditpoled, muſt be perfect in goodneſs as we 
well as in intelligence and power.“ His intelligence th 
muſt reach as far as his power; for all power is in- no 
telligent; and his power being independent, his tem- th 
per muſt be infinitely above all temptation to cruelty : in 


it muſt therefore be perfectly benign and generous. 


And as for our capacity of perceiving order, 1 
WS, 
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Ys Jaws, and publick good, and our natural diſpoſition to 
N- rejoyce and delight in it, which is our great excellence, 
* and the principal foundation of our —_— as he 
th could not have formed ſuch a power and diſpoſition in 
oe us blindly ; fo far leſs could he have done it maliciouſſy, 
4 unleſs the beſt of gifts can come from malignity and 
- WM bad-vil. | 
4 « The original independent creator and governor 
ut of our ſyſtem is therefore infinitely good.“ f 
* Now this is the very idea the ſacred writings give 
W us of God; and of the plain, full, and clear evidence; 
h I all that falls within our obſervation, 1f but attended to, 
8, 1 carries with it, of the divine exiſtence and perfection. 
- | How well is all the preceeding reaſoning about a firit 
5 cauſe, its independent power, and its infinite benignity 


d 4 expreſſed in the book of wifdom®, „The Lord made 
il all things by his word: therefore the whole world be- 
ſore him is as alittle grain of the balance, yea as a drop 


I» of the morning dew. He can ſhew his great ſtrength 
ct when he will, and who may withſtand the power of 
is of his arm. But he hath mercy upon all, for he can 
* do all things, and winketh at the ſins of men, be- 
Cy cauſe they ſhould amend, He lovetb all the things that 
e are, and abborreth nothing that he hath made : for never 
n would he have made any thing if he had hated it. And 
ts how could any thing have been or endured, if it had 
8 not been his will; or been preſerved, if not by his 

word. But thou ſpareſt all, O Lord : for they are 
l, thine, O thou lover of fouls.” And how ſtrongly doth 
f he plead againſt thoſe who are not able to diſcern the 
S perfections of God in his works, but worſhip the 


works of his hands; or which is yet more abſurd, of 
their own hands? Surely vain are all men who are ig- 
norant of God, and could not out of the good things 
that are ſeen, know him that is : neither by conſider- 
ing the works did they acknowledge the work- maſter. 


* Chap. ix. x. xi. x1. 
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But deemed either fire or wind, or the ſwift air, or 
the circle of the ſtars, or the violent water, or the 
lights of heaven to be the Gods which - govern the 
world, with whoſe beauty, if they being delighted; 
took them to be gods let them know how much bet- 
ter the Lord of them is: for the firſt author of beauty 
hath created them, But if they were aſtoniſhed at their 
power and virtue, let them underſtand by them; how 
much mightier he is that made them, For by the 
greatneſs and beauty of the creatures, proportionally 
the Maker of them is ſcen. ” What follows againſt ido- 
latry, and the account of its riſe and progreſs in the 
world, is exceeding remarkable. 

St. Paul ſpeaking of the heathen not favoured with 
revelation ſays, © That which may be known of God 
is manifeſt in them, for God hath ſhewed it unto them. 
For the inviſible things of him from the creation. of 
the world are clearly ſcen, being underſtood by the 
things that are made; even his eternal power and God- 
head; ſo that they are without excuſe. Becauſe that 
when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 


neither were thankful, but became vain in their ima- 


nations, and their fooliſh heart was darkened, 
2 eſſing themſelves wiſe they became fools, and chang- 
ed — glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and to 
four-footed beaſts; and creeping things. Wherefore 
God alſo gave them up to uncleannefs; through the 
luſts of their own hearts, to diſhonour their own bo- 
dies between themſelves. Who changed the truth 
of God into a lie, and worſhipped and ſerved the 
creature more than the creator, who is bleſſed for ever, 
Amen. 

The meaning of which reaſoning is, that God hath 


every where given ſuch a clear manifeſtation of his 


cxiſtence, perfections, and providence, that his divine 


* Rom. i 20, &c. 
nature; 
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nature, eternal power, wiſdom and goodneſs may be 
clearly diſcovered and underſtood from the vilible 
beauty, order, and benevolence ouſervable in the con- 
ſtitution and government of the univerſe, and in all 
the laws and cauſes by which all effects are produced 
in it, by all thoſe who would turn aid apply their 
minds attentively that way (vozpeve uabopzrai, tt they 
are minded they are ſeen) inſomuch that every one 
who is ignorant of God, is abſolutely without excuſe. 
And much more are they ſo, who having ſuch juſt no- 
tions of God as his works naturally lead to, yet glo- 
rified him not as God, or ſuitably to his excellency ; 
nor with due thankfulneſs acknowledged him as the 
author of their being, and the giver of all the good 
they enjoyed ; but following the fooliſh fancies of 
their own vain minds, ſet up to themſelves fictitious 
gods, till by ſuch abſurd, ſuperſtitious practices their 
underſtandings were quite darkened. For vice long; 
indulged, renders the underſtanding firſt unwilling, an 

then unable to behold the light. And their under- 
ſtandings being thus corrupted and perverted by evil 
affections and habits, aſſuming to themſelves the opi- 
nion and name of being wiſe, they became fools ; and 


_ quitting the incomprehenſible majeſty and glory of the 


eternal incorruptible Deity, ſet up to themſelves the 
images of corruptible man, birds, beaſts, and inſets, 


as fit objects of their adoration and worſhip. Where- 


fore they, having forſaken God, the God within them, 
reaſon, the voice of the true God, that eafily leads 
thoſe who duly exerciſe and cultivate it to the know- 
ledge of the true God, went from worſe to worſe, 
from one vice to another, till the groſſeſt of crimes 
were no longer monſtrous in their ſight, but gave 
them pleaſure, He who abandons reaſon, and conſe- 
2 God, is precipitated from vice to vice, and 
n becomes a reproach to human nature, made for 
moral perfection, becauſe made capable of forming 
Juſt notions of it, and of delighting in it, and pur- 
| ſuing 
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ſuing it by the proper means of right culture and exer- 
ciſe, by which alone it can be attained. | 

Need I ſtay to put thoſe in mind who are acquaint- 
ed with thcir bibles, that God, the creator of the uni- 
verſe, who is emphatically called in ſcripture the Fa- 


ther of rational beings or ſpirits, becauſe for them 


chiefly was an inanimate world created, is faid to be a 
ſpirit, and faid to be omnipotent, al- powerful, and 
to have made and to govern all things with perfect 
wiſdom and goodneſs, and therefore to be the only 
object of our adoration, and to be the model of moral 
perfection, after which we ought to endeavcur to perfect 
ourſelves ** And what is it that oy and clearly ma- 
niteſts all this, according to the ſcripture, but his 
works ? The heavens declare his glory ; the firmament 
ſheweth forth his praiſe Þ, the carth is full of the 
works of his goodneſs ; all things praiſe him. Man 
in particular, according to the ſacred writings, being 
created after the image of God; crowned by him with 
glory and honour, and inveſted with a very conſider- 
able power and dominion by his reaſon, fully ſhews 
forth the perfection of him who made him. The 
living „ faid Paul and Barnabas with a joint 
voice, who made heaven and earth, ſea and all things 
therein, though he hath ſuffered the nations to walk 
in their own ways; nevertheleſs, he left not himſelf 
without witneſs, in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful ſcaſons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladneſs. 

*Tis to the manifeſt tokens of perfect wiſdom and 
goodneſs, as well as of power, clearly ſtamped upon all 
the yorks of creation, which mult have a creator, and 
be the copy of his mind and character, that the ap- 

is ſolely and conſtantly made, in the facred writ- 
ings, to prove the providence of an all- perfect mind. 
To this purpole doth the holy ſcripture rcafon in ſeveral 


* Matt. v. 48. + P/. xix. || P/; viii. 5, 6. 4 A, xiv. 16, 17. 
places 
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flaves, © Underſtand ye brutiſh among the people: 
and ye fools when will ye be wiſe ? He thar planted 
The car ſhall he not hear? He that formed the eye 
ſhall he not ſee ? He who endowed us with ſenſes to 
diſcern good and evil, with reaſon, with benevolence 
and / generous affection; is he not intelligent, good, 
and benevolent ? Whence elſe could he have copied 
thoſe excellencies which being beſtowed upon us by 
him, conſtitute the dignity of our nature, and render 
us indeed the image of a creator, who is perfect reaſon 
and virtue? This, I fay, is the plain meaning of many 
places in holy writ, and therefore I ſhall only add a 
noble account given of God in the book of Ecclefia- 


ſticus, we may ſpeak much and yet come ſhort : 


wherefor? in ſum he is all. How ſhall we be able to 
magnify him ? For he is great above all his works. 
The Lord is full of majeſty, and very great and mar- 
vellous in his power. When you glorify the Lord; 
exalt as much as you can: for even yet will he far 
exceed : and when ye exalt him, put forth all your 
ſtrength and be. not weary, for you can never go 
far enough: Who hath ſeen him that he might tell 
us? And who can magnify him as he is? There are 
hid yet greater things than theſe be we ſee; for we have 
but ſeen a few of his works. For the Lord hath 
male all things, and to the godly hath he given wiſ- 
om,” | 


this true, it would plainly follow, we could have no 
notion, no knowledge of God at all: we ſhould in 
that caſe, when we pronounce God wile, juſt and good, 


Feli. xlü. 27. 


ö 3 only 
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only affirm we know not what, i. e. nothing at all. 
There muſt be indeed this difference, that goodneſs, 

even in the beſt of men, is ſhort, imperfect, and 
mutable; whereas in God, and in him alone, it is eſ- 
ſential, and incorruptibly or unchangeably perfect. 
But ſtill the quality is every where of the ſame nature 
or kind, though not in the ſame degree or propor- 
tion, The true notion therefore of the divine bene- 
volence muſt be learned by conſidering what it is in 
man. And by augmenting the idea of a good man 
to boundleſs perfection, we arrive at the neareſt con- 
ception that is poſſible for us to frame of the goodneſs 
* — mind. Thus our Saviour teaches us to 
argue and aſcend in our notions of goodneſs, If ye 
then being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children; how much more ſhall your father which is 
in heaven give good things to them who aſk him. 
All the perfections of the Deity, i. e. all his moral per- 
fections, may be reduced to this one, perfect benevolence; 


t 
* 


for it comprehends in it perfect wiſdom and perfect 


juſtice, truth, and veracity, and my other moral 
excellence. And it is that beneficent diſpoſition of the 
divine nature, which inclines and moves him to dif- 
fuſe upon all his creatures, through the immenſe uni- 
verſe, and through a boundleſs eternity to the utter- 
moſt ſtretch of infinite power, every good thing that 
is proper for them; every thing that tends to their 
true happineſs ; 'every good, which either they are in 
their own nature capable of receiving, or which for 
him, in his all-wife adminiſtration of the whole for 
the greater good, is fit and reaſonable to give.“ Ac- 
cordingly St. John more than once comprehends all the 
divine perfections in this one comprehenſive expreſſion, 
Cod is love; and all the duties of man, conformably to 
this account of the divine excellence, in love or benevo- 
lence T. Nay, our Saviour himſelf often gives us this 


* Matt. vii. 1. + 2 Epiſt. ver. 6, 


eonciſe 


obſerved, nothi 
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conciſe character of God, There is none good but 
one; that is God.“ 


PROPOSTITIGVN III. 


Tf the author and governor of all things be infinitely 
perfect, then, whatever is, is right ; of all poſſible . 
ſtems he hath choſen the beſt, and conſequently there is 
no abſolute evil in the univerſe, 


"This propoſition is obviouſly ſo neceſſary a con- 


ſequence from what hath been proved concerning the 


moral perfection of the ſupreme cauſe, that it does 


not ſtand in need of any arguments to prove its truth; 
The creation of an all- perſect mind muſt be the 
image of its creator; and therefore it muſt be per- 
fect, it muſt be choſen by his infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs as the moſt perfect ſyſtem, that is, the ſy- 
ſtem in which the greateſt quantity of happineſs and 
perfection obtain, that can in the nature of things take 
place; and this being the caſe, all the ſeeming imper- 
fections or evils in it; are ſuch only in a partial view z 
and with reſpect to the whole ſyſtem; they are goods; 
that is; they are abſolutely neceſſary to its greater good, 
the end of its creation by an infinitely good being, 
who could have been diſpoſed to create it by no other 
motive but pure goodneſs, or in order to communicate 


as much happineſs as he can to creatures; and to be 


himſelf infinitely happy in ſo doing.” L“ 
To ſuppoſe us; who are made capable of acting with 


intelligence and choice, made by a being who acts either 


blindly, or without choice, is to aſſert, that we are more 
perfect than our Maker, or that we are endowed with a 


3 which if he hath not, he could not poſſibly 


ve any idea of ; than which, as hath been already 
can be more abturd; Our Creator 
therefore, who muſt likewiſe be the Creator of all 
things which conſtitute the ſame ſyſtem, and conſe- 


D 2 quently 
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quently of all within our obſervation, acts with intel- 
ligence, from choice and uncompelled unneceſſitated 
Mom towards the greater good of the whole, We 
are ſo made, as to be capable of deliberating and per- 
torming, of being directed by ee, of being 
guided, or more properly ſpeaking, of guiding and 
conducting ourſelves by reaſon. But in being deter- 
rained by motives, or guided by our underſtanding 
and judgment, we experience no force, no neceſſity, 
nor any thing in any degree analogous or ſimilar to it, 
The whole operation or influence of motives. upon our 
underſtanding, or in exciting affections in us, we ex- 
perience, may very properly be expreſſed by perſewaſion ;, 
which we feel by conſciouſneſs. to be as diſtinct from 
neceſſity, violence, or compulſion of every ſort, as any 
two things can poſſibly be. 

Wherefore, if we keep to experience, and reaſon a- 

ecably to it, we muſt conclude, that our Maker, 
who hath thus framed us, acts in like manner with in- 
telligence and preference, through the perſwaſivè in- 
fluence of his juſt and adequate views of the reſults of 
all poſſible orders and connexions of things; for he 
cannot want a perfection he hath given to us, which 
conſtitutes all our dignity and excellence, becauſe it 


\ renders us capable of merit, and conſequently of praiſe, 


and thus far exalts us above animals, which do not 
reaſon and chooſe, The author of nature therefore 
hath produced his creation with intelligence and free 
choice, through the perſwaſive influence of his full 


ſibly be produced; the richeſt with good, the fu 4 
of perfection and happineſs. As he cannot poſ- - 
fibly experience any reſtraint or compulſion from 
without, being abſolutely independent; lo he cannot 
experience any neceſſity or compulſion within, contrary 
to free choice and voluntary ſelf-approving affeion to- 
wards the greater good of his creatures, 


knowledge of its being the beſt ſyſtem that could * 
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All this is as manifeſt, as it is that we are free agents 
(to doubt of which ve muſt firſt doubt of our inward 
conſciouſneſs, from which ſcepticiſm there 1s no poſſi- 
ble way of recovery): and that being ſuch, is a per- 
fection which could not have been conferred on us by a 
creator not free, ſince being ſuppoſed not free, he muſt 
neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to have no idea of freedom, and 
conſequently to be incapable of giving it. We may 
therefore reſt aſſured that the greater good of the ſy- 
purſued 
by its author with perfect free choice, and from purely 
benevolent liking of the univerſal good.” | | 

Whence then comes evil, is the queſtion that hath 
in all ages been reckoned the gordian knot in philoſo- 
phy ? And indeed if we own the exiſtence of evil in 
the world in an abſolute ſenſe, we diametrically con- 
tradict what hath been juſt now proved of God. For 
if there be any evil in the ſyſtem that is not good 
with reſpect to the whole, then is the whole not good, 
but evil, or at beſt very imperfect: and an author 
muſt be as his workmanſhip is. © As is the effect 
fuch is the cauſe.” But the ſolution to this difficulty 
ib at hand, namely, That there is no evil in the 
univerſe,” What ! are there no pains, no imperfec- 
tions ? Is there no miſery, no vice in the world ! Or 
are not theſe evils? Evils indeed they are: that is, thoſe 
of the one ſort are hurtful, and thoſe of the other ſort 
are equally hurtful and abominable. But they are not 
evil or miſchievous with reſpect to the whole; for they 
are the reſult of powers, and general laws of powers, 
the uniform uninterrupted operation of which pro- 


| duces the greater good and perfection of the whole, 


But what is ſuch, is not evil, but good, with regard 
to the univerſal ſyſtem. Becauſe if it be neceſſary to 
the greater good of a ſyſtem that certain laws obtain 
univerſally ; it is neceſſary to the greater good of that 
tyſtem, that all the effects of the conſtant uniform ope- 


ration of ſuch laws take place; which is in other words 


D 3 to 
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to ſay, that all the operations, effects, or conſequences 
of good general laws are, abfolutely conſidered, goods 
whatever they may be in certain particular limited 
reſpects. 198 13 | 

God hath choſen the beſt of all poſſible ſyſtems, 
becauſe it is the beſt : ſuch therefore is the nature ot 
things, that there can be no ſyſtem without partial 
evils, but the beſt general laws muſt, by their conſtant 
uniform operation, often produce evils, The evils 
in our ſyſtem are not evils with reſpect to the whole; 
that is inconſiſtent with the infinite perfection of the 
chooſer and creator. Wherefore the evils in it are 
not choſen or permitted for their own ſake, But they 
are choſen, or more properly ſpeaking, permitted, 
becauſe the laws, from the conſtant and uninterrupted 
operation of which they flow, are requiſite to the 
greater good and perfection of the ſyſtem. Leibnitæ, 
in my opinion, makes a very proper diſtinction in 
the ſchool-language, between the antecedent and the 
conſequential will of God. The general laws of a ſy- 
; ſtem produced by a good creator are eſtabliſhed for 
the ſake of the greater good in the-whole they . 
duce ; they are therefore eſtabliſhed for their own fie, 
or on account of their own excellence and fitneſs, by 
the antecedent will of God. But the evils are only con- 
ſequential effefts of that will; becauſe they are there 
only, as they are conſequences of the general operation 
of the good laws which render the ſyſtem perfect. 
The error of that great genius conſiſts in his ſaying 
moſt unphiloſophically, that God could not do other- 
wiſe than he hath done ; for God always had and 
has immutably the phyſical power of making all poſ- 
ſible ſyſtems : and he gave exiſtence to the ſyſtem 
produced by him with perfectly free choice, But this 
error proceeds from his aſcribing to the motives which 
determine rational beings in their choices a neceſſary 
influence which we do not experience, and that can- 

not poſſibly belong to motives, which being judgments 
; ne} | 
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or perceptions, muſt therefore, like all other perceptions, 
be inert and paſſive things, and conſequently can have 
no productive energy. While we keep to experience, 
and uſe words in a determinate, clear ſenſe, as philoſo- 
phers ought to do; we muſt, and ever will diſtinguiſh 
between perſwaſive influence, or directing light and 
force, compulſion, neceſſity, and every thing analogous 
or like to them. But not to enter farther at this time 
into a controverſy, which is become ſo palpable a 4. 
gomachy, by deſerting common language; or at leaſt by 
confounding words of very different meanings, and by 
ſeeking other proofs, beſides experience of what expe- 


rience alone can aſcertain ; let us conſider whether 


' what muſt be inferred concerning the evils permitted to 


take place in a ſyſtem created by an infinitely good be- 


ing, in conſequence of its being the production of ſuch 
a being, may not be deduced from any other diftin& . 
conſiderations. | 

It may ſeem at firſt ſight a very odd aſſertion toaffirm, 
that there can be no orders or connexions of created be- 
ings in which evils will not be the product of certain me- 
thods of action. But we ought, as is univerſally allow- 
ed, to reaſon agreeably to experience and analogy. And 
it is plain that we can conceive no orders or connexions 
of things conſtituting a ſtate proper for free agents to 
live and act in, in which different choices and actions are 
not connected with different fruits or conſequences, i. e. 
in which as certain actions will produce pleaſute and hap- 
pineſs, fo other ations will produce pain, ſuffering and 
miſery. If weallow ourſelves to conſider matters accu- 
rately, it will evidently appear, that the reverſe of a me- 
thod or fixed order, by which pleaſure is produced, muſt 
neceſſarily be a method by which pain cannot but be 


produced. And it is impoſſible that a being, whether 


of a different bodily organization, or of a different men- 


tal ſtructure from another being, can receive pleaſure 


in the ſame way, or according to the fame order 
with that other, But as it is fit that there ſhould be 
D 4 variety 
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variety of beings, ſo it is fit that there ſhould be me- 
thods by which all the different beings in the ſame ſy- 
ſtem may have pleaſure. For thus only can nature be a 


full manifeſtation of infinite power, wiſdom, and good- 
neſs: thus only can there actually be in nature a great 


ers, perfections, and happineſs, And 


diverſity of 
agents, capable of improving themſelves, 


to a ſtate 0 


and whoſe happineſs is dependent on themſelves, in or- 


der to its being their own acquiſition, that they may 
have double fatisfaftion in it as ſuch, it is abſolutely 
requiſite that there be connexions productive of pain, 


and connexions productive of pleaſure, Such a conſti- 


tution of things is included in the very notion of be- 
ings made — placed to improve themſelves, and to 
make themſelves happy by ſo doing. Such a ſtate can- 
not ſubſiſt, unleſs Treat choices and purſuits have 
abſolutely different effects and conſequences : unleſs the 
right culture of the mind, and its rational powers, and 
the abuſe or corruption of them have very oppoſite ef- 
fects with regard to happineſs or miſery, All this is 
implied in the very idea of an active being. | 
hus then we fee, that as it is a contradiction to 
ſuppoſe an infinitely perfect mind not to chooſe the beſt 
poſſible ſyſtem, fo the exiſtence of evils in a ſyſtem is 
ar from being incompatible with a perfect ſyſtem, and 
an all · perfect author, contriver and ruler,” And 
indeed this important truth will be yet more plain, if, 
having aiſtindtly claſſed in our minds the evils com- 
plained of in nature, into phyſical and moral, we reflect, 
& 1, That there could be no moral evil, unleſs cer- 


tain affections, and the actions excited to by them, had 
hurtful effects, either within or without the mind.“ 


* 2. And that as all phyſical evils, properly fo called, 
in our ſyſtem, are evidently the effects of the general 
operation of ſuch univerſal laws as are heceſſary to the 


eater good of our ſyſtem; ſo moral evils, which 


ve ſuch pernicious conſequences within and without 


ly 


us, are deviations from the good order we are lufficient- 
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ly directed and enabled to purſue; miſguidances of affec. 
xions neceſſary to our dignity and happineſs, againſt” 
which we are ſufficiently forwarned.?* „g. That rea- 
ſon cannot, in the nature of things, improve, but in 
portion to culture, and yet, while it is neceſſarily weak 
for want of culture, as it muſt be for ſome time, we 


are furniſhed with excellent inſtincts or determinations 


to point and prompt us right.” * 4, And that our 
capacity of acting by free choice, and of guiding our- 
ſelves, is a priviledge which ſo ennobles and exalts us 
above all merely perceptive beings, that it muſt needs 
be an excellent conſtitution by which it is eſtabliſhed 
as a rule, that this our rational power and freedom 
ſhall not be encroached upon, thwarted, oppoſed, or 
counteracted, If, I ſay, we conſider all theſe thing 
which neceſſarily hang together, not ſeparately, but 
in one united view, we ſhall quickly fee that when 
we complain of the government of the world, on ac- 
count "4 the evils prevailing in it, we fooliſhly demand 
abſurdities, or aſk we know not what. | 
But all this having been fully conſidered in the Prin- 
ciples of Moral Philoſophy, let us proceed to enquire, 
what revelation teaches with regard to this article. 
Now the freedom and diſintereſted benevolence of the 
r author of the univerſe being ſo plainly aſſert- 
in the texts that have been already quoted, it is 
not neceſſary to repeat them, or mention any others. 
Freedom is neceſſarily involved in the very notion of 
benevolence. It is therefore ſufficient to obſerve, 1. 
That according to the Moſaick account of the crea- 
tion, God having created the world, and eſtabliſned 


the general laws“, conſtituting its order and courſe, 


and from which all effects in it proceed, pronounced 
the whole work good, that is, perfect. 2. And the 
ſcripture + is full of delightful hymns in praiſe of 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the creation. How 
Gen. i. 31, 
EV xix. P/. vii. 1 Chron, xxix. 11, 12. Nabem. ix. 5, 6. 
| 1 manifold 
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manifold, O Lord, are thy works, and they praiſe 


thec! According to all the books of the old teſta- 


ment, all God's works of creation and providence ſhew 
forth the marvels of his wiſdom, and the boundleſs 
pertection of his goodneſs, as well as of his power, 
And the new teſtament runs in the ſame ſtrain. © The 
 wilible things of the creation, all things that are made, 
ſhew forth and declare his inviſible power and godhead. 
There is none good but God, and all his works praiſe 
him.” The inanimate creation, but yet more the con- 
ſtitutions of various orders of moral beings, angels, 
ſeraphims, and archangels, praiſe him. And man, 
though made lower than angels, is his image, being 
crowned with glory and honour by him, that is, with 
immorta] rational powers fitted to attain to a very 
noble end, a very high degree of perfection and hap- 
pinefs, 3. But he is at the ſame time ſaid to create 
evil, darkneſs, confufion, and yet to do no evil, but to 
be author of good only. He is called the father of 
light, the author of every perfect and good gift, with 
whom there is no variableneſs, nor ſhadow of turn- 
ing, who tempteth no man, but giveth to all men li. 
berally, and upbraideth not“. And yet by the pro- 
phet 1/aias F he is introduced ſaying of himſelf, © I 
form the light and create darkneſs, I make peace and 
create evil, I the Lord do all theſe things.” What 
then is the meaning, the plain language of all this, 
but that the Lord delighteth in goodneſs, and as the 
Scripture ſpeaks, evil is his ſtrange work ? He intends 
and purſues the univerſal good of his creation ; and 
the evil which happens is not permitted for its own 
fake, or through any pleaſure in evil, but becauſe it is 
requiſige to the greater good purſued. 4. Phyſical 
evils reſulting from the general operation of thoſe ge- 
neral laws, which conſtitute the caqurſe of nature, or 
the material world, arc not evils, ſince, according to 


James i. 5, + Tſaiah xiv. 7. Amos iii. 6. 
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the ſcripture, that order is perfectly wiſe and good 
and every thing obeys the laws, the commandments, 
the ordinances God hath appointed to them, all which 
are choſen and eſtabliſhed with perfect wiſdom and 
goodneſs. All things, in the ſcripture ſtile, obey his 
voice, his commandment, his law, and word. That 


| hymn to the Creator in the book of Eccigſaſticus v, 


is full of beauties ; but two or three expreſſions in it 
are exceeding remarkable. A man need not ſay, 
What is this? Wherefore is that? For he hath made 
all things for their uſes. All the works of the Lord 
are „and he will give every needful thing in due 
ſeaſon, So that a man cannot ſay this is worſe than 


that; for in time they ſhall all be well approved. 5. 


And as for moral evils, whence come they, 

to St. James t, come they not hence, even of our 
luſts that war in our members? ** Bleſſed is the man 
that endureth temptation, faith the ſame apoſtle y, for 
when he 1s tried he ſhall receive the crown of life, 
which the Lord hath promiſed to them that love him. 
Let no man ſay when he is tempted; I am tempted of 
God; for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth he any man. But every man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away of his own luſt, and enticed. 
Then when luſt hath conceived, it bringeth forth ſin ; 
and ſin when it is finiſhed, bringeth forth death. Do 
not err, my beloved brethren, every gift, and 
every perfect gift is from above, cometh down 
from the Father of lights.” The meaning of which 
diſcourſe in other words, is plainly this: Circumſtances 
tempting to ſin occur in the world; but by theſe virtue 
is tried and improved, and by overcoming them ir 
gains ſtrength, and merits a great reward, it becomes 
thus fit for that glorious after ſtate prepared for the 
good and virtuous. But it 1s a vile and dangerous de- 
ceit, to be carefully guarded againſt, to imagine that 


* Chap. xxxix, + Chap. iv. 1. {| Chap, i, 12. 
| | when 
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when a man is invited or inticed to ſin of any kind 
by the circumſtances he is placed in, even thoſe 
which he could not foreſee, or foreſeeing prevent, 
he is tempted of God: as God cannot be tempted to 
evil; as no evil affection can poſſibly enter into, or 
be excited in the divine mind; ſo for that very reaſon 
it is plain he can never be diſpoſed to tempt man or 
ſollicite them to fin ; nor is indeed a man tempted by 
any ſuggeſtions or motions, but thoſe which ungovern- 
ed luſts raiſe in his mind, reaſon being unconlulted, 
lulled aſleep, or willfully refiſted and contradicted. It 
is thus that evil motions ſpring up in the mind, and 


thoſe are the ſources of all our deviations from the 


laws of moral rectitude, which not only our reaſon 
clearly diſcovers to us, but which we cannot, till we 
be hardened and rendered callous by evil habits, coun- 
teract, without feeling a ſtrong reſiſtance, and a 


very violent ſtruggling ; without a war between our 


reaſon and our ſenſitive appetites, thoſe members of 
which we are compoſed, Let us beware of this error. 
Jr God is the author of every perfect gift; and the 
Father of lights hath placed a light within us, ſuffi- 
_ cient to direct us into the right path, and hath given 
us all the powers and faculties requiſite to our becom- 
ing like our Father, aad to preſerve us free from fin, 
which, when it is finiſhed, bringeth forth death; to 
preſerve us from ſin, the ways of which is death; 
from ſin, which muſt reſult in the total depravation 

of our rational nature, and proportioned unhappineſs. 
But why then is it fo often ſaid, eſpecially in the 
books of the Old Teſtament, that he is ſurrounded with 
darkneſs, cr that his ways are a dark intricate” maze ? 
For that mull be the meaning of ſuch phraſes, as clouds of 
darknels encompals him, c. Now to this the anſwer 
is evident, the ſcheme of providence will juſtify itſelf 
to us at it advances z it is not yet complete; and even 
of what is, we have but an imperfect view; and 
therefore it is no wonder, if we are not able to account 
for 
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for every thing. This is the neceſſary effect of having 


but a narrow, partial view of a ſyſtem: it cannot but 
be fo. This is the ſcripture-anſwer to the difficulty. 
Here we are as children: we know but little: we 
ſee but darkly as through a glaſs.” And that it is a 
ſufficient anſwer is plain: for ſince the further we are 
able to advance in the knowledge of God's works, the 
more we ſee of wiſdom and goodneſs in his adminiſtra» 
tion, to what elſe is it reaſonable to aſcribe our doubts 
and perplexities about any effects, but to our ignorance, 
or narrow views ? *Tis not very long ſince the works of 
nature might very juſtly have been ſaid to have been 


involved in utter darkneſs with regard to us. But by 


the late improvements made in natural philofophy, in 
conſequence of purſuing it in the only way of comi 
at real knowledge, what innumerable inſtances are d 
covered to us of rfect contrivance, and the wiſeſt and 
beſt order? Have we not then good reaſon to conclude, 
that in proportion as we improve in the knowledge of 
God's works, natural or moral, by ſearching diligently 
into them, we ſhall ſtill find better and better ground 
to ſay, with all the writers of the ſacred books. In 
wiſdom haſt thou, O Lord, made all things.” Bar if 
this be intelligible language, it is certainly intelligible to 
lay, that in a future ſtate, when the ſcheme of provi- 
dence is further advanced; our faculties are more en- 
larged in conſequence of due culture here; and we are 
placed in ſuch a ſituation as will afford us a larger view 
of God's works than we can have here; that then we 
ſhall be more fully ſatisfied about the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the divine adminiſtration than the largeſt know- 
ledge attainable here can make us. | 

Let me only add upon this head, that there can hard- 
ly be a more abſurd doctrine than that advanced by 
lome; reaching, * That things are right, merely be- 
cauſe they are choſen, eſtabliſhed or willed by God.“ 
For according to ſuch a doctrine, it was all one what 
God appointed to be; any one order of things, how- 


* Job xxvi. 14. 1 Cor, xiii, 8, 9, Se. 


ever 
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ever different from the preſent, had it been eſtabliſhed, 
would have been equally good, equally perfect. The 
aſſerters of this moſt abſurd doctrine, ſeem to be led to 
it throꝰ an apprehenſion, that to ſay otherwiſe, is to 
ſuppoſe ſome limitation on God's independent power. 
But muſt we then deny the moral perfections of God, 
in order to ſecure to him his natural ones? Or, is 
power limited, becauſe it is directed not by another, but 
by wiſdom and goodneſs, as eſſential to the being it- 
ſelf who works, as his power by which he works? „If 
abſolute ſovereignty or power, faith an exeellent writer, 
could ſuffice, as ſome ſects of men have imagined, to 
make ſuch a thing, for example, as abſolute reprobation 
become good, it would follow, that the word good- 
neſs had no ſignification at all, and conſequently, that 
it was neither in itſelf of any importance, nor of any 
conſequence to us, whether the almighty God was 

or no: than which nothing can be affirmed, 
more unworthy of the Creator of all things; or be 
more deſervedly reckoned among thoſe hard ſpeeches, 
which if not unrighteous, yet, at leaſt, raſh inconfiderate 
men have ſpoken againſt him.” 

The conſequence of ſuch a doctrine is, that there 
is really no difference between good and evil in the 
nature of things, but that will and power makes all 
the diſtinction. From whence tyrannical men, who 
have power to do what they will, think that they have 
conſequently a right to do what they pleaſe, But this 
is not only not true with regard to men, but even with 
regard to God himſelf alſo it is plainly a miſtake : for 
not power or *vill, but the reaſon of things only is the 
foundation of right : and therefore tho? *tis indeed cer- 
tainly true, that whatever God does, we are ſure 
is right, becauſe he does it; yet the meaning of 
this is not that God's doing or willing a thing, makes 
it to be right; but that his wiſdom and goodneſs is 
ſuch, that we may depend upon it, even without 
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underſtanding it, that whatever he wills, was in itſelf 
right, antecedent to his willing it; and that he there- 
fore willed it becauſe it was right,” * 5 
That power gives right is emphatically repreſented 
by the author of the of wiſdom, to be the 
fatal error of the wicked, and their corrupt language, 
« Let our ſtrength be the law of juſtice, for that 
which is feeble is found to be nothing worth.” The 
conſtant language of the ſcripture is, that God de- 
lighteth in „and hateth evil, and that he makes 
all things work together in his creation for good: 
words * have no meaning, if there be no natural 
immutable differences between things; if ſome conne- 
xions of things be not in themſelves good, and others 
evil, independent of his will, A doctrine as abſurd 
as to ſay, that a triangle may be a circle, For if 
power and right are not different, no two things are. 
And if God can alter moral relations, he can alſo alter 
natural ones, for moral ones are natural ones. Thus 
then it appears, that the joint doctrine of reaſon and 
revelation is, That the ſyſtem of which God is the 
author, is choſen by him, becauſe it is the beſt of all 
poſſible ſyſtems, and there is no abſolute evil in it.“ 
In the text, the law of God's moral government af 
ſerted ĩs inferred from this ſuppoſition ; it can ſtand 
on no other foundation. 75 


PRO POSITION IV. 


If Gad hath choſen and eſtabliſhed all things, as may Be 
conduce to the greater good and perfettion'of the whole 

em; then excellent, full care is taken of moral beings 
ur Mem; or of that part in which virtue is con- 
cerned. | 


This truth fo clearly reſults from the former pro- 
poſitions, that it is needleſs to offer any demonſtration 
The ſame author, (Dr. Clart) in another place. 


of 
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of it. It is an obvious corollary from the latter propo- 
ſition demonſtrated. _ | 

And indeed when changed into othet equivalent 
terms, it is itſelf a maxim or ſelſ- evident principle. 
For who can ſay, that the greater quantity of mo- 
ral perfection and happineſs which can exiſt, is not 
the greateſt good that can be intended or purſued ? 
And how can it be purſued, without due care about 
moral beings and virtue; which is nothing elſe but 
moral powers ſuitably improved and cultivated; and 
thereby brought to the perfection they are naturally 
| ſuſceptible of? As the perfection of a hotſe conſiſts 
in the perfection of his qualities, which make him 
that particular ſpecies called a hor/e ; or the perfection 
of a vine, conſiſts in its being cultivated to the moſt 
perfect ſtate its properties are capable of; ſo the virtue 
of a man, muſt lie in the greateſt perfection of thoſe 
powers, which raiſe him above the brutes to that rank 
called man, Thus the ancients commonly very fully 
and convincingly illuſtrate the nature of virtue, and 
its eſſential difference from vice. But moral perfecti- 
ons, and the happineſs reſulting from thence, being 
greater perfections than vegetable, or even ſenſitive 
powers, and their improvements; in order to the at- 
tainment of greater good in the whole of things; 
the greater quantity of moral perfection and happineſs 
mall be intended and purſued, as the principal end to 
which all others muſt be ſubmitted; 7 

This appears eyident, if moral powers be in their 
nature ſuperior in excellence to mere vegetative, or even 
animal ones; it is ſo neceſſarily involved in that pro- 
poſition, that to yield the one and deny the other, is 
to ſay the fame thing is greater or leſs, more, and yer 


not more important in the ſame reſpect. And to deny 


the ſuperior excellence of moral powers above all o- 


ther qualities, is, in reality, to level all things in na- 


ture, and abfurdly to ſay, all things are equal, 2 
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that there is no ſuch thing as a gradation from leſſer to 
greater perfection. „enn 
% Moral powers therefore, and their improvements, 
muſt be the chief Ge of that infinitely good beingꝰs 
care and concern, whoſe ſcope in creating is the greater 
good of the who . | 
But from hence it does not follow; that proper, pro- 
rtioned care is not, or may not be taken of inferior 
CR it only follows from hence, that ſuch beings 
are not the main object of the divine care, to which 
all other things are ſubordinated. We actually. ſee 
wonderful care taken of all beings; in giving initi 
to each ſpecies ſuited to its kind; and making proper 
roviſion for their ſuſtinence. And we have no data, 
rom which we can poſitively conclude any thing con- 
cerning ſuch creatures, but merely, that no changes, or 
events of whatever kind, can happen even to them 
which are not requiſite to the greater good in the 
whole ſyſtem, of which they make a part. We are as 
ſure; as that there is a God, that the greater good of 
the whole is the end unerringly and effectually purſued 
by him; and therefore, that tho? every thing muſt ſub- 
mit to the principal end; the greater good, yet no- 
thing is ſubmitted but in proportion as that glorious 
ſcope requires z the happineſs of no perceptive being, 
however far below the dignity of man, is otherwite 
ſubmitted. Far leſs then can the happineſs of an 
moral being be otherwiſe ſubmitted to that end, 
which is the greatef good of moral beings, or the 
greater quantity of the . greateſt kind of happi 
and perfection; and much leſs {till can it be ſubmit- 
ted to any inferior end, . Not only may the happineſs 
of inferior beings be, very conſiſtently with this 
cater good of moral beings, very fully provided 
or: but, which is more; there is no —— tion to 
what hath been ſaid, in ſuppoſing ſeveral evils to 
happen, even to man in this his firſt probationary 
ſtate, in conſequenee of — laws from which he 
| himfelf 
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himſelf reaps ſeveral advantages, but which are per- 
haps more eſpecially calculated for the intereſt of the 


inferior creation. For a mixture of evils is ablolutely 


neceſſary to a probationary ſtate, i. e. to render it a 
proper ſchoo] for forming, training, educating, 
improving, and trying moral beings. How otherwiſe 
could many - glorious virtues be formed, attained to, 


or exerted ? But much leſs can it be concluded from 


b 


* 


what hath been ſaid, that all things in our ſyſtem are 
merely adapted to us; and that mankind may not, in 
their turn, pay ſubmiſſion to higher beings, as the infe- 
rior animals do to them. For can we ſuppoſe a crea- 
tion, which riſes ſo gradually to man, without any 


to the analogy of nature to imagine the creation ſo 
ſcanty, fo limited, ſo poor and imperfect. What 
is enough for us to infer, and what we have ſufficient 
reaſon to conclude from the perfections of the infinite 
mind, under whoſe direction and adminiſtration all 
beings are, as they are his creatures, is, that man is duly 
taken care of and provided for, as may beſt ſerve to 
promote the general good of the whole fyſtem ; 7. e. 
the greater quantity of the greateſt good. And this 
will more fully and clearly appcar to be the real 
truth of the matter, the more large views we are ena- 
bled to take of any of the parts of the ſyſtem we be- 
long to; and of human nature in particular, 

For with regard to man, it is evident, that as no 
creature can be made for a higher end in kind than he 
is, ſo he is very well farnithed, and very ſuitably 
— here for attaining to that end in the only way 
it can be compaſſed, which is by proper pains to im- 
prove his rational powers; and every advancement 
toward — in this way, greatly rewards itſelf, 


and by ſo doing, py rognoſticates a riſe in hap- 
3 tional to riſe in perfection. This we 


ve fully proved in the principles of moral r 


perceptible chaſm, aſcends no higher? It is _— | 
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let us therefore ſee what revelation ſays upon this 
head. a 
So extenſive is the divine bounty and care, that the 
Plalmiſt, and other ſacred writers, in magnifying 
him, and exalting his perfections, do not heſitate to 
call him the preſerver, not only of man, but of Zeaff. 
The brutes are emphatically ſaid to wait upon him; and 
he to feed them , to ſatisfy their longings ; that is, their 
appetites, which he hath himſelf implanted in them, 
in a manner and degree ſo ſuited to the particular end 
of each different ſpecics, as alone ſufficiently manifeſts 
infinite wiſdom, and mercy extending over all bis works. 
The ſacred writings repreſent God as having filled 
the heavens with celeſtial inhabitants, aſcending above 
one another hy certain degrees, the loweſt of which 
are as ſuperior to man as he is to the higheſt rank of 
brute animals. He hath created angels, ſeraphims, 


cherubims, and archangels, and they are all miniſtring 


ſpirits to God. But at the fame time, he who hath 
created beings; that approach much nearer to him 
than man in the nobleſt of powers; thoſe rational pow- 
ers, which by the different degrees in which they are 
beſtowed; each order of them being placed in circum- 
ſtances proportioned to their end, diſtinguiſh moral 
beings into different orders, ranks, and claſſes, is far 
from being anmindful of man:“ he hath made him 
after his own image, ſo as to render him able to per- 
fect himſclf after that pattern of compleat perfection; 
having indued him with the ſenſes of diſcerning good 
and evil, moral rectitude, and its contrary ; and with 
the power of attaining to a great degree of know- 
ledge, and a very high pitch of moral goodneſs, He 
hath made him lower than the angels, but higher than 
many ſpecies of brutes, all well provided for; becauſe 
it was fit, the creation ſhould be as full as poſſible of 
life and happineſs z or be a ſcale riſing by due ſteps 


9 Gap. i. 27. 
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from the loweſt to the higheſt rank of being; but he 
hath crowned him with = and honour ;+ with moral 
ers capable of aſcending to higher and higher per- 
ion for ever, and of riſing in happineſs in the 
fame proportion ; and he has inveſted him with a 
large and noble dominion, i. e. he has made 
him capable of extending his dominion even in the 
rational world, to a 3 of which we cannot 
know the bounds, till we have gone as far in the 
ſtudy of nature as it is poſſible for us to reach; and 
that, by his reaſon and underſtanding, ſuſceptible 
of improvements beyond any aſſignable bounds by 
due culture in various ſituations becoming larger 
and larger as his powers encreaſc -- culture, or 
does not our dominion and lordſhip over fea and 
earth, air, and all the elements, augment with our 
knowledge of nature : our power over the brutes, to 
render them ſubſervient to our advantage, does it not 
encreaſe with our inſight into their conſtitutions, pow- 
ers, and inſtincts? And finally docs not our moral 
power over our appetites, our paſſions, over ourſelves, 
and over one another, advance in proportion with our 
knowledge of human nature, and our diligence to eſta- 
bliſh well-informed reaſon as our ſole ruler and con- 
ductor with the full power and authority in our minds, 
which of right belongs to it as a guiding principle? 
| Bauch is the conduct of God towards man, that the 
WM N. order of moral beings are not only ſaid to be- 
'hold God's creation with wonder, to rejoice in it, and 
ſing his praiſes with joy ineffable;“ but they are parti- 
cularly faid to ſearch and pry into the adminiſtration 
of God, with regard to man, with great curioſity; to 
look into it, not with envy, but with wonder and de- 
light, with the higheſt admiration and complacency. 
And how emphatically is the ſatisfaction of God, and 
his delight in virtue expreſſed, in innumerable places 


+ F, viü. 4, &c. 1 Pieter i. 12. Epbeſ. iii. 10. 
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of holy writ, *Tho? our righteouſneſs cannot extend 
to God, or profit him, as it does ourſelves and one 
another; yet his delight is in the excellent ones 1 
earth; nay in them, it is ſaid, is all Bis delight. is 
repreſented as beholding the virtuous with a glad coun- 
tenance, and rejoycing in their 8 towards per- 
fection. There is ſaid to be joy in heaven among all 
the celeſtial beings, when a wicked man returns to his 
reaſon and juſt judgment, and forſaking vice with ab- 
horrence, ſets himſelf with all diligence to become 
truly good. And God is ſaid to accept the penitent 
reformer, to admit him into his favour, and to re- 
joice oyer him. The apoſtle St. Paul tells us, that 
all things work together for the of them who 
love God: and who are they who In ſcripture- phraſe 
are ſaid to love him? *Tis they who knowing the di- 
vine moral rectitude, approve it, admire it, love it, 
and earneſtly copy after it, endeavouring with all al- 
lacrity and diligence to tranſplant, as much as lies in 
their power, all the excellencies which render the Deity 
ſo amiable into their own hearts and lives. They 
love him who are love, as God is love, and ſuch dwell 
in him, and God in them : i. e. They have a mutual 
reſemblance, and they mutually love and delight in one 
another. God is not repreſented as purſuing any of 
his creatures with revenge or hatred : but in condeſ- 


cenſion to human language, or our ordinary way of 
conceiving and expreſſing things, God 5 40 to Low 
and deteſt the ſinner ; that is, the deformity of his 
mind; and to be aggrieved by ſin; i. e. to deſire ſin. 
cerely that the ſinner would duly ponder his ways, and. 
return to a right ſenſe of the depravity vileneſs. 
into which, vice ſinks and d es man, and of the 
beauty of holiacſs, 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the ſtrong e 


preſſions in ſcripture, concerning God's univerſal” be- 
E. xvi. 2, 3. Þ Luke xv. 10. || Rom, viü.-28. 
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nevolence, his extenſive care of all his creatures, his 


rticular concern about moral beings, even about man, 


and his delight and ſatisfaction with their virtuous im- 
provements. 3 SI 
But how delightful is this perſwaſion, which reaſon 
and revelation unite in enforcing upon the mind of 
every one who exerciſes his underſtanding to conſider 
himſelf, or any of the things about him ! How won- 
derfully does this belief dilate and expand the mind? 
Ho doth the mind greaten, exalt itlelf, and triumph, 
while this noble, this ſublime, this amiable idea of the 
creation and its creator 1s preſent to it? To whatnoble 
attempts does it raiſe and elevate the foul? With what 
generous and truly great affections and reſolutions does it 
inſpire it? How divine are the feelings, the ſentiments, 
the motions, the deſires, the ambition, the effuſion of a 
mind, while it conſiders God as ſpreading his bleſſings 
as wide as omnipotent bounty can diffuſe itſelf ; ſcat- 
tering them not profuſely, or without rule, but with 
infinite diſcernment, according to the juſteſt and the 
beſt rules, and in the fitteſt proportions ; and when 
he conſiders for what a noble end man, capable of 
forming this idea and rejoycing in it, is made and fur- 
niſhed ? *Tis indeed hardly poſſible to quit this de- 
lightful, this exceeding comfortable ſubjeft. O that 
men were more acquainted with the ſatisfaction, the 
divine ſatisfaction ſuch meditation fills the mind, and 
with its happy influences on the temper!  ' 
For whether riding, walking, or whatever our bo- 
dies are employed about, our active mind can purſue 
ſuch thoughts. And what 15 there that we behold, 
which docs not call upon us aloud, to think of ourCrea- 
tor, and the end for which he made us? *Tis the uni- 
verſal language of all nature : it is the voice of the 
whole creation, which we muſt hear, if we do not wil- 
fully ſhut our ears, and reſolve not to hearken to it. 
But it will be faid, if ſuch care is taken of all mo- 
ral beings z if God is indeed fo bountiful, ſo benign, 
. 0 
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ſo fall of mercy as he hath been repreſented, whence 
thoſe evils which fo _ vex — 775 — ſo 
cruell ie the in particular ? If ſpecial care 
is indeed ——_ of — rt _ the creation in which 
virtue is concerned, why is it ſo bitterly diſtreſſed as 
it often is! Something hath been already ſaid in an- 
ſwer to this objection 5 and it ſhall afterwards be fully 
handled. I ſhall therefore at preſent only remark, 
that the holy ſcripture very frequently repreſents the 
afflictions of the juſt to be friendly chaſtiſements® from 
a wiſe Father, who knows what is proper for them, 
but hath no pleaſure in plaguing any of his creatures. 
And pious men Þ are often found in ſcripture owning, 
That it was good for them to have been afflicted,” 
and praiſing God for having tried and purified them 
from much corruption, in the furnace of adverſity. 
This is univerſally the fcripture language. And tho 
it be very true, that (which is alſo the ſcripture doc- 
trine) according to the natural tendency of thin 
and in their common courſe, virtue is the beſt mew 2 
vative againſt many of the heavieſt, even external 
diſtreſſes and calamities in human life, and the beſt ſe. 
curity even for temporal quiet, caſe, and happineſs ; 
and that it is by the vices of our fellow creatures, that 
the greateſt hardſhips and ſevereſt ſufferings are brought 
upon the virtuous: tho? all this be very true, and a 
ſufficient vindication of the divine providence, yet it 
certainly well deſerves our conſideration, that, in a 
probationary ſtate, as ours plainly appears to be from 
the nature of the thing, and is politively called in 
ſcripture, all the circumſtances of human life, how- 
ever divided and diſtributed, or from whatever ex- 
ternal cauſes they proceed, ought to be conſidered e- 
qually, as means of trying and improving the virtuous 
iſpoſition. The objection ſuppoſes, that adverſe cit. 


* Heb. xii. 6. | | - 
+ P,, exix. 67, 71. 1 Pet. i. 6, 7. 1 Cor. xi. 32. Rov. ili. 
19. Vid. iii. 5. Rom, v. 3. 2 i. 3, 12. | 
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cumſtances alone ought to be conſidered in this light. 
But if our ſtate be indeed deſigned for ſchooling, nurſ- 
ing, ſtrengthning, trying, and perfectionating the vir- 
tuous temper, it is abſurd not to look upon proſperity 
likewiſe in the ſame view. This is the account the 
wiſe. man gives of riches. * Gold hath been the ruin 
of many, and their deſtruction was preſent. It is a 
ſtumbling-block unto them that ſacrifice unto it, and 
every fool ſhall be taken therewith. Bleſſed is the 
rich that is found without blemiſh, and hath not gone 
after gold. Who is he? And we will call him blefſ- 
ed: = wonderful things hath he done among his 
e. Who hath, been tried thereby, and found 
ect? Then let him glory. Who might offend, 
and hath not offended ? Or might have done evil and 
hath not done it? Proſperity is a trial, and deſigned to 
bo ſuch as well as adverſity: and perhaps it is the 
hardeſt, the ſevereſt of the two. We are to be called 
to account for the uſe we have made of the one as well 
as. of the other. And that being the caſe, what is the 


evident conſequence that follows from it, with reſpect 
to man, but that ſuch are the various circumſtances of 


human life as may beſt ſerve to form, try, and im- 
prove various virtues. | wud 2: 

Some are tried by profperity, ſome 'by-adverſity ; 
or rather all in general ſeem to have leſs or more their 
viciſſitudes of both. And why this, but that men 
may have opportunities of acquiring, exerting, and 


fixing all the virtues in their turns? Or if ſome there 


be who know no adverſity during the whole courſe of 
their life, and others who are all their days on earth 
quite ſtrangers to quiet, eaſe, health, and outward en- 


Joyment— What, even in that caſe, can be ſuppoſed to 


be the moral uſe and intent of ſuch a diſpenſation, but 


what is agreeable to the very nature: nay, neceſſary to 


the very end of a firſt probationary ſtate ? Namely, 
that ſome may have more particular opportunities of 


Fel. xxxi. 8, 9, 10, &c, Ses likewiſe Deuter, xxxii. 15, 
| exerciſing 
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exerciſing one kind of virtues, and others another 
kind ? For what circumſtances have not their peculiar 
claſs of duties and virtues belonging to them, -to which 
they call and excite, as they give oper e 
for exerting them? 

Some are means of exerciſing and improving .relige - 
nation to the divine will ; and of — the mind 
from ſenſual pleaſures, and raiſ ections ta 
higher objects: and other circum — means of 
exerciſing and improving compaſſion, ſympathy, boun· 
ty, and every generous paſſion: ſome afford the means. 
of growing in humility, in fortitude, in patience ; and 
others furniſh opportunities of reſiſting proud emotions 
of the ſoul, haughtineſs, and vanity, and of conquer. 
ing and ſubduing anger, revenge, ſenſual 
cences, and many other evil paſſions, which ſadly de. 8 

rade and corrupt the mind. From what circum- 
— life may not a wiſe and good man reap far 
greater advantages than all outward ones amount t 
For ſuch certainly are the virtues and graces of a well - 
formed * If one is in proſperity, © 
what noble occaſions hath he of 2 
modeſt, humble, nay generous mind; and how 
cult is it to behave ſo | What happineſs may he give ta 
himſelf, by wiping tears from the eyes of the mourn»... 
ful, and biding miſery and affliction be no more! *-- 
Is there a more God · like happineſs 3 or can it be ſur- 
paſſed by all the pleaſures of ſenſe. the moſt, luxuriant 
circumſtances for outward gratification- and enjoyment 
can afford ? And, — hand, from what kind 
of affliction or diſtreſs, which _— room for thought 
and reflexion, may not the good m ad- 

wangen Aud how. fow, ö are 

thoſe which, if the mind hath been previouſly accu - 
ſtomed to rational employments, and is well — 
ed by due culture, do not leave room for uſeful reflexi- 
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on ? How many great men hath the ſchool of adver- 
ſity formed ; how highly profitable is that experience 
which + St. Paul tells us it teaches ? And how noble 
an attainment is that contempt of ſenſual pleaſure, 
nay, of exquiſite pain, when it comes into compe- 
tition with virtue and duty, which it forms and brings 
to great vigour and perfection in the mind? How 
glorious is true magnanimity and fortitude? And in 
the ſchool of affliction chiefly is it nurſed, cultivated, 
and brought to its full force and energy. Truly, in 
objections againſt providence, on account of the goods 
which fall to the ſhare of the vitious, and the evils 
with which virtue is often diſtreſſed, outward things 
are too much over-rated, and inward ones too much 
diminiſhed. For the higheſt ornaments and bleſſings 
that man can enjoy, or be poſſeſſed of, are the goods 
of the mind; well-· improved reaſon, and a virtuous tem- 
per, contempt of merely ſenſual gratification, and an 
elevated, incorruptible eſteem of the joys ariſing from 
virtuous exerciſes. To attain to theſe are we made and 
placed as we are; and all the circumſtances of life are 
ſadly miſinterpreted, if they are not underſtood to be 
occaſions that call upon us to exerciſe the virtues ſuited 
to them, and for exerting which they give us proper 
occaſions. : This is the meaning of all thoſe pathetick 
exhortations to us in ſcripture, to walk wiſely and cir- 
ctmfpettly -not as fools, but as rational beings “, redeem- 
ing the time, that is, employing every ſeaſon, opportu- 
nity, and condition in life to the beſt purpoſe, to the 
2 of our mind in knowledge and virtue: 
to be patient and ſtrong in adverſity, and in proſperity to 
be meek and humble : to raiſe our affeftions, our deſires, 
our hopes, our fears above this world 7% God, to ſpiri- 
tual objects and exerciſes, ſuch as afford us the beſt ſa- 
tisfaction here, the moſt ſolid and durable ſatisfaction; 
and are therefore an earneſt to us of the future bliſs 


+ Rom, v. 3. Tame: i. 3», 4, 5 9 Epbe/. v. 15. Nc. 
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kept in ſtore for thoſe who prepare themſelves for it. 
If our light afflictions, which are but for a monent, 
work us into a rational, a virtuous temper, they work 
for us an exceeding weight of glory. This 1s the 
ſeripture agu. And it we can reaſon with an 
certainty from the conſtitution of a being, and its 

in life, concerning its end; this is the end of our frame, 
and preſent condition; even to improve our minds, 
and to do good to one another, and by ſo doing to 
ſeek and prepare ourſelves for glory, honour, and com- 
pleat felicity in the ſtate of happineſs, to which 


virtue ſhall, when it hath been proved and tried, bg. 
promoted in an immortal life to come, For why elle 


are we endued with ſenſitive appetites, but that they 


may be ſubmitted to our reaſon and governed by it; 


why elſe have we reaſon, in order to contend yay her 
ſual deſires, to ſubdue them and regulate them? 

tive appetites ſurely cannot be united in the ſame con- 
ſtitution with reaſon and moral conſcience, in oder tg 
get the aſcendant over theſe higher and nobler pawers, 


but on the contrary to be governed by them. And 


if ſo, then are we made to know good and evil, ſenfi- 
ble and reaſonable enjoyment, in order to attain to 
the power of preferring with ſtrong affeftion, habi- 
tually, rational pleaſures to ſenſitive ones, of this 
more fully afterwards. Mean time it is evi that 
the doctrine of reaſon and revelation is, © in 
the creation and government of God, due care is taken 
of that part chiefly where virtue, i. e. moral beings 
and their improvements are concerned: or that every 
moral 85 is adminiſtered with perfect wiſdm and 
goodneſs.” | "NAS e 


2 Cor. iv. 16, 17, 18, 
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PRO POSITION V. 


this be the univerſal rule wit reſpelt to all mo- 
beings, and all ſyſtems of moral beings, ** That 
—— that ſhall he alſo reap,” 
then is every moral ſyſtem very well governed: then 
are moral beings porfettly well: taken care of. 


That the general, conſtant, and uniform obſervance 
of ſuch, a rule in the government of moral beings 


muſt render tha - 4 equal, juſt, righteous, 


— D. As evident from the explica- 
eady given of it. It muſt therefore be a fixed 


law in- the government of moral creatures, if the ad- 
miniſtration be righteous, equal, juſt, faithful, true, 
and good, or theſe are words without any meaning: 
thy, ly . will immediately appear, if we recall to 
explication given of this rule in the intro- 
bn to "this diſcourſe, which amounts briefly to 
tis * chat the happineſs of moral beings, and all theie 
im prohtments, ſha be their own purchaſe and ac- 
udn, the product of their own induſtry and di- 
ligence in exerting themſelves to attain to them, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, fixing the means by 
wins they may, and cannot otherwiſe be acquired. 

e law, © That whatſoever one ſows, that 
alt by ey reap,” thus defined in general, ſeems to 
include in jt the following particular things, which it 
is neceſſiry to mention, and conſider apart, in order 
a have a clear and adequate notion of it. 


1 It mppo ſes moral beings furniſhed with powers 
and Facultes, whereby they are capable of certain 
moral improvements, and of certain proportionable 
pt of moral happinels And indeed, when we 

k of moral beings, we neceſſarily ſpeak of beings 
— framed and furniſhed: For every inanimate 
thing 5 4, complication of certain qualities fitted for 


certain, 
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certain ends. Every merely animal being is a being 
capable of ſenſitive perceptions within certain bounds. 
And a being cannot be different from merely per- 
ceptive beings, but by means of ſome ſuperior power, 
which raiſes it above them, by fitting and qualifying 
it for ſome higher end, for ſome nobler exerciſes, 
and proportionably nobler enjoyments, This, I be- 
lieve, will be readily allowed to be too evident to 
need any farther confirmation, or even illuſtration. 


IT. This rule ſuppoſes moral beings to be placed in 
circumſtances requiſite for the exerciſe of their moral 
powers, and for having the enjoyments naturally re- 
dounding from them. Powers or properties, of what- 
ever kind fo placed, as that no uſe can be made of them, 
are certainly abſolutely uſeleſs; they are created in vain. 
But we ſee no examples or inſtanees of ſuch bad ceco- 
nomy in nature of any ſort, even with reſpect to mere- 
ly material things; but have reaſon to think, 
they are all made and or very advantageous 
purpoſes. As to ſuppoſe beings endued with moral 
powers in any degree ſo placed, that theſe powers, 
for want of ſubjects or materials to be employed about, 
or of occaſions to call them forth into action, have, or 
can have no buſineſs, no exerciſe, no enjoyment, is to 
ſuppoſe the moſt idle and fooliſh, becauſe uſeleſs con- 
duct in the Maker and Governor of all things; ſo 
we have not the leaſt ground of ſuſpicion from any 
part of the preſent conſtitution and adminiſtration of 
things within our obſervation, to think it ever hap- 
pens. *Tis contrary to the idea of infinite bounty, to 
imagine any ſpecies of moral beings wanting in the 
univerſe in its due place and time, which would ren- 
der nature more rich, more full and great, than. it 
can be, without ſuch a ſpecies of being. But it is 
yet more ſo, to ſuppoſe a moral being ſo placed 
as to exiſt to no purpoſe ; which is neceſſarily im- 
plied in ſuppoſing any ſpecies of moral — 3-4 

P , 
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placed, as not to be able to exert its powers about their 
proper objects; not for want of powers, but for want 
of objects ſuited to their powers. | 
III. But, in the third place, the rule principally im- 
plies in it the dependence of the happineſs and im- 
ments of moral powers upon the moral being it- 
f inveſted with them. 1. It neceſſarily ſuppoſes the 
improvement of moral powers to be a progreſſive 
work. This is irtiplied in the very notion of mo- 
ral powers and moral improvements or acquiſiti- 
ons. 2. It ſuppoſes the progreſſive improvements 
br advances of moral powers to depend upon the will 
and diſpoſition of the moral being to ſet itſelf to make 
improvements and advances, and its firmneſs and con- 
ſtancy in applying itſelf ro ſuch a putſuir. This is 
likewiſe included in the very notion of a rational or 
moral creature. For how can any thing depend upon 
a creature otherwiſe, than by the dependence of its 
| Exiſtence or non-exiſtence upon the will of that crea- 
ture ? Things depend no othetwiſe upon the ſupreme 
being than in that way, He is — in no o- 
ther ſenſe but this alone, that all poſſible things de- 
pend upon his will for their exiſtence or non- exiſtence. 
And we have a ſphere of activity, a certain degree 
of power and dominion, becauſe with regard to us 
there is a certain dependence of effects, as to their exi- 
ſtence or non-exiſtence upon our will. Without ſuch 
a dependence we would have no power; our will could 
never operate. And there can indeed be no other 
dependence of things upon any being, beſides this 
alone. 3. The rule ſuppoſes certain fixed laws aſcer- 
tainable by moral beings, according to which they 
may attain to certain improvements, the means for 
making ſuch acquiſitions being fixed by theſe laws. 
And indeed nothing can be more obvious, than that 
were there no ſuch laws with * to moral beings, 
they could attain to nothing. Every end in an cy 
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derly ſyſtem muſt be the natural effect of certain 
means; the contraries of which muſt have very dif- 
ferent, if not abſolutely oppoſite and repugnant con- 
ſequences. If the means for arriving at an end 
be not certain and fixed, they cannot be aſcertained by 
the experience and obſervation of any being : they are 
abſolutely unaſcertainable : which, if they be, it 1s to 
all intents and purpoſes the ſame, as if there were, 
with reſpect to beings, no means for attaining to an 
end; nor no end to be compaſſed. In moral ſyſtems 
therefore, where moral beings are capable of purſuing 
and gaining ends, there are fixed laws which pre- 
vail uniformly, determining the means by which theſe 
ends may be accompliſhed or brought about. 4. In 
the fourth place, the rule not only ſuppoſes a certain 
degree of happineſs and improvement to be within 
the compaſs of moral beings, by the proper purſuit of 
them in the due uſe of the means correſpondent to that 
end, according to the laws of nature; but it ſu 
ſes them ſo framed as to have particular ſatisfaction in 
improvements ſo made, ſo purchaſed and acquired; 
a ſenſe of merit in ſo doing, and of demerit in not 
doing ſo; a capacity of approving and condemni 
themſelves according to their conduct. We are 
framed that we cannot conceive any joy ſuperior, na 
in any degree near to that of inward well-founded ſelt- 
approbation. And indeed beings, not capable of it, 
muſt be very inferior to us, and can hardly with any 
propriety be called moral beings; for what can that 
title mean, but having an inward diſcernment of ino- 
ral good and evil, and being capable of purſuing the 
one, and avoiding the other, with an accompanying 
ſenſe of acting rightly in ſo doing. 5. The rule ſup- 
poſes, that finally upon the whole, or in the ſum of 
things, every one ſhall reap the full natural fruits and 
pee of his behaviour. Virtue muſt be ac- 
quired gradually. It is a progreſs, a gradual purchaſe. 
And before it is formed, it cannot have the _— - 
ol 
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fully formed virtue, in whatever circumſtances it may 
be placed, i. e. however favourable to formed and im- 
proved virtue; becauſe the effect cannot prevent the 
means or cauſe; In its advancing ſtate of formation; 
trial, and improvement, it can only have the effects 
of its advances, But if it hath in its ſtate of educa- 
tion the natural and proper effects of its exerciſes to- 
wards improvement in the circumſtances allotted to it 
for its culture, growth; and improvement, then is it 
exceeding likely; that when it is formed to a great 
of perfection by due culture, it ſhall reap, b 
being placed in ſuitable circumſtances to ſuch hi 
improvement, the full fruits of ſo advanced a ſtate; 
And if it hath in the preſent ſtate its proper preſent eſ- 
fefts; and it ſhall have in its imp ſtate; the proper 
effects of ſuch a one; in conſequence of circumſtances ad- 
juſted to that end; then with reſpect to virtue is admi- 
niſtration juſt ; and doth the rule fully obtain, © That 
whatſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo reap.” 
And what may be concluded, with reſpect to vice, is 
obvious from the received rule or maxim concerning 
_—_ or contraries; which is, that their natural 


C will be as contrary to one another, as the quali- 


ties are whence they proceed. 

Now if to make beings thus capable of creating to 
themſelves their own happineſs ; thus capable of pro- 
viding for themſelves ; thus capable of perfecting 
themſelves, and exalting their nature to its higheſt 
pitch of excellence, be not to make excellent beings ; 
or to conſtitute and place beings ca 
provement well, what can goodnels mean; how can 
wiſdom manifeſt itſelf ; what are juſtice, righteouſneſs, 
faithfulneſs, truth, and bounty ? Such beings are equal- 


ly and juſtly treated; for the happineſs and perfection 


they may attain in conſequence of their frame is thus 
abſolutely dependent on themſelves: they are thus, ſo 


to ſpeak, their own maſters, maſters of their own for- 


tunes: *tis true and faithful to do ſo, for thus beings 
may 


ble of moral m- 
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may really attain to the end their conſtitution points | 
out as attainable by them, and ſo invites them to aim 
at and purſue, It is highly good and generous to do 
ſo, for it is rendering ſuch creatures capable of thehigh- 
eſt and nobleſt kind of happineſs; it is to inveſt them 
with the moſt excellent powers and affections that can be 
conceived : and it is to render tliem capable of the ſo- 
lideſt and moſt ſublime joy that can be imagined : the 
conſciouſneſs of worth and merit. It is finally to ob- 
ſer ve, with regard to them, a rule which niuſt be juſt, 
equal, and reaſonable, If equity; Juſtice, and reaſon 
have any meaning. 

Need I ſtay to prove, that what we "WW ſaid of 
juſt, equal, and generous adminiſtfation, with regard 
to moral beings, is what the ſacred ſcripture means 
God's judging; ruling, and governing all things, a 
beings, whether in heaven or on earth, in —— 
neſs, faithfulneſs; truth, and mietcy. What muſt be 
the conſequences of not underſtanding theſe terms, 
when applied to God in the fame ſenſe as when we 
2 loch and thieſe other attributes naturally 
included in it, to men, hath been already obſerved. 
And the univerſal voice of ſcripture is, that God is a 
righteous; faithful; merciful ruler and judge; that he 
hath formed the inanimate world“ by weight and 
meaſure, that is; according to, the beſt laws: and that 
the whole univerſe is full of his goodneſs : that he 
reigneth over all, not as an arbitrary tyrant, but ac- 
cording to the and of reaſon, e and goodneſs, 
goverging every being conſiſtently with, or agreeably 
to 1 ay re, and never departing from * end he 
— to himſelf; and which moved him to creates 
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We ſhall afterwards have occaſion to enquire, 
whether limitations of any kind are conſiſtent with 
this rule, and the equity, from which the obſervance of 
it reſults, and may be inferred. The proper place for 
that enquiry 1s, when we come to conſider, how this rule 
is obſerved here with reſpect to mankind, And therefore 
it is ſufficient at preſent to obſerve, that as in the natu- 


ral, ſo much more in the moral world, it is reaſonable to 


conclude, nay it is a neceſſary conſequence from the in- 
finite perfection of the Creator and Governor of. the 
univerſe, that as there can be no general laws eſtabliſh- 


ed which are not contributive in the whole to the grea- 


ter good; ſo there can be no limitations, reſtrictions, 
or oppoſitions to any one good law, but from another 
equally good law, In nature, as far as our enquiries 
have reached, we find no effects, but what proceed 


from general laws; but we find, on many occaſions, laws 


thwarting and controuling laws: hence monſtrous 
births, and other ſuch like productions, in which nature 
does not deviate, or is not Ceficient, much leſs malign, 
but is really controuled and conquered, by the ſuperior 
force of ſome other good law. Now as it is in nature, 
ſo may it be in the moral world: there is ſuch an ana- 
between theſe two parts of the ſame ſyſtem con- 
Funes to the ſame end, that it is not unlikely to pre- 
ſume, it may be found to be ſo. But whether it is fo 
or not; or however far it is ſo, either in the one caſe 
or the other, it is equally comfortable and certain, 
that all the laws of the natural and moral world are 
fitly eſtabliſhed, becauſe they are choſen and appoint- 
ed by infinite wiſdom and goodneſs ; for ſuch only 
could infinite wiſdom and goodneſs chooſe. 

But it is needleſs to dwell longer upon a hypothe- 
tick propoſition, which there will be occaſion of fur- 
ther illuſtrating, when we come to prove, that the rule 
defined, the rule which is affirmed in the text to be an 
immutable law in God's government of mankind, is 
really ſuch: there is however another hypothetick pro- 

„„ poſition, 
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poſition, which plainly follows from this one we have 
now been explaining, if we may at all depend upon 
analogical reaſoning z which is, 


PxoyoOsITIOon VI. 


if the 112 defined be really obſerved with pe i fo 
mankind, in their preſent ſtate, we have ground to 
conclude, that it is an univerſal low in God's moral 
government. 


Now upon this head I would ly obſerve wo 
things. 


I. That it bath peen inferred to be a rule 

to good adminiſtration, or that makes good admini- 
ſtration, from the very nature of , or even of 
equal adminiſtration of moral beings. It hath there- 
fore been already proved, to be an univerſal rule in 
good and equal moral government. It hath not been 
inferred to be a rule in God's government of man, 
from any thing particular in man's frame; but from 
the conſideration of properties, common to all moral 
beings; and from attributes of God, which muſt in- 
fluence and guide his conduct univerſally : it hath 
therefore been deduced from ſuch principles, as prove 
it to be an univerfal law. But, 


II. If it dun be onde proved tom upeken jence, to be 
a rule that takes place, with reſpect to mankind” here 
in their preſent ſtate, as ſhall be proved immediately, 
it may from hence be inferred to be an univerſal law 
in all moral ſyſtems, if analogy erer 
to reaſon upon in any caſe. 

Philoſophers have ſo fully explained rea from 
analogy, with the other kinds of evidence, that I need 
not now do it; and that we muſt act upon preſump- 


tions founded 3 A no M who under- 
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ſtands the term, and the affairs of life, will deny. Tia 
therefore ſufficient for my purpoſe to obſerve, that 
we may conclude, any rule, which by taking place a- 
mong men, contributes to their dignity and happineſs 
as moral agents, to take place alſo among all other 
moral beings : Or, 1. It is abſurd to conclude, from 
r of gravitation, as far as experiment can 
, that it obtains univerſally, throughout the whole 


material ſyſtem, even though all other appearances of 


kind, which fu 


the moſt remote celeſtial bodies to us, may be account- 
ed for by it. For the one caſe is preciſely parallel to 


the other: the former amounting only to this, that a 


rule which is found to prevail among mankind, or 
more properly ſpeaking, in the government of man- 
ciently accounts for the equity and 

neſs of the ways of providence towards man, 
may be concluded to prevail univerſally in all ſyſtems 


.of beings, which are analogous to man, in reſpect of 
our moral powers; ſince that law being ſuppoſed to 


take place ſo univerſally, the adminiſtration of beings 
will be univerſally equal, juſt, nay good. And why 
is gravitation concluded to be an univerſal law, but 
becauſe it obtains as far as we carry experiment; and 
gives an orderly, conſiſtent, harmonious account of 
the moſt diſtant appearances. 2. But which is more, 
if this rule is found to obtain with reſpect to man- 
kind, it may be juſtly concluded to be an univerſal law 
in all moral ſyſtems: Or all moral beings are analo- 
gous as moral beings, and yet not governed by a law, 
uited to the powers in which chiefly are, or can 
be ſimilar to one another. However different moral 


beings may be from one another in degrees, numbers, 


and extent of powers; yet beings which are of a mo- 
ral nature muſt be like one another in this reſpect, that 
they have reaſon, and are capable of diſcerning the re- 


| lations of objects 3 the fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of af- 
ſections and actions, with reſpect to objects, perſons, 


or other affections and actions, and of 9 
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their behaviour by this moral ſenſe or moral knowledge, 
Now to ſuppoſe beings ſo far alike, and yet the haps 

ineſs and improvements of one ſort of ſuch analogous 
— and not of the other, to be conformable or 
proportionable to their conduct, to their choice 
and purſuits, is to ſuppoſe them to be unlike in 
the moſt eſſential, or at leaſt the moſt important part 
belonging to the powers of reaſon and free agency, in 
which they are analogous. But why need we inſiſt longer 
in reaſoning from analogy, to prove a thing that is ne- 
ceſſarily included, as hath been already ſhewn, in the 
very nature of a moral being; or without ſuppoſing 
which, no definition can be given of moral agents, 
that can diſtinguiſh them from inferior beings, who 
have no ſphere of activity, no guiding or ruling 
principle in their conſtitution ? I proceed therefore to 
enquire, whether experience be agreeable to what hath 
been inferred abſtractly from the nature of things, 
concerning man, and all rational beings; that is, whe- 
ther it be really in fact the rule in the government of 
mankind, That whatſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall 
he alſo reap.” For however convincive abſtract rea- 


ſonings may be, yet ſuch is our make, who are fram- 


ed to gather the principal part of our knowledge from 
experience, that no demonſtration is more, if equally 
ſatisfactory to our mind, than plain indiſputable expe- 
rience : an admirable inſtance of the care of our 
Maker to adjuſt our frame to our circumſtances; 


PROPOSITION III. 


Experience proves this to be the law, with reſpets to 
mankind in their preſent ſtate, That uhatſac ver a 
man ſoweth, that ſhall be alſo reap.” LI 


This we have already ſeen to be the expreſs doc- 
trine of the ſcripture, with regard to futurity : it is di- 
fectly affirmed to be fo in the text; and we may not 

+38 only. 
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only juſtly conclude, that what is the law in the di- 
vine government of mankind with reſpect to a ſuc- 
ceeding life, is the preſent law as far as the nature of 
a preparative ſtate to a future one admits ; but, as 
hath hkewiſe been obſerved, the conſideration of the 
divine perfection, which is mocked or injured by de- 
. nying it to be the rule, whence the apoſtle St. Paul 
 Infers it to be the rule, does as neceſſarily ſhew it to 
be the preſent rule, as to be the rule with regard to 
futurity : and indeed it is hardly conceivable in the 
nature of things, how it can be the rule with reſpect 
to our future ſtate, without being the rule with regard 
to our preſent ſtate (which is the preparative or pro- 
bationary one, with reſpect to futurity; or, in the 
apoſtle's phraſe, its ſced- lime) as far as the nature of 

e ſtate of probation permits it to be ſo. 

Let us however leave all theſe conſiderations, and 
impartially inquire into fact: that is to ſay, inquire 
candidly, and without being byaſſed by any hypotheſis, 
as philoſophers ought to do, what experience ſays about 
the matter in queſtion. 1. One thing only I muſt 
premiſe before I go farther; which is, that *tis indeed 
very unaccountable to hear ſome philoſophers, who 
confeſs, that we ought to reaſon from experiments on- 
ly in natural philoſophy, ſay, that with reſpect to the 
mind, if we appeal to experience, we can never come 
to certainty; for there is nothing ſo abſurd, with re- 
lation to it, for which we ſhall not find witneſſes who 
will appeal to thtir feeling and experience for the 
truth and reality of it. For if it ſhould be retorted, 
as it may juſtly be, that there is nothing ſo abſurd that 
we do not find ſome aſſerting to be true from the expe- 


nence of the joint teſtimony of all their ſenſes, what 


would follow from that ? Would it follow from hence 
that experience has not the right of deciding in matters 
of experience z that the ſenſes are not to be depended 
upon; and that there can be no ſuch thing as know- 
ledge from outward experience? That ſurely will not 
be faid by any philoſopher ; fince it is from ſenſible 
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experience only we can learn the connexions of exter- 

nal pleaſures and pains with our actions, a moſt impor 
tant part of knowledge to us. But if that cannot be 

laid by any philoſopher, I may leave it to any thinking 

perſon. to determine whether the other ſcepticiſm about 

internal experience be not equally ridiculous. The 

caſes are preciſely parallel ; and like caſes muſt ſtand 
and fall by one and the ſame judgment. The ſame rules 
which, being obſerved in making experiments in natu- 
ral philoſophy, render them a ſure foundation to build 

upon, muſt, if obſerved in moral philoſophy, render ex- 

periences in it equally certain, an equally ſolid foundation 
to build moral concluſions upon. Which rules may be 
reduced to theſe two; namely, to take care 1. That 
the experiments be analogous in kind; and © 2. that 
they be proportioned in extent and moment to the 
inferences deduced from them. And experiences taken 

upon teſtimony, muſt all of them, whether concerns. 
ing objects of the outward ſenſes, or inward ſentiments, 
operations, and affections of the mind, be tried, exa- 

mined, and admitted, or repelled by the very ſame 
criteria, or rules of moral evidence. 

Having juſt premiſed this obſervation, to obviate 
raſh and inconſiderate cavilling againſt reaſoning from 
experience about matters of fact or experience; it is. 
well worth while to obſerve, 2. That experience or 
careful obſervation of the animal world, ſhews us that. 
all animals are directed by — 4 inſtincts, to the 
end for which they are naturally fitted; ſtrength, 
agility, or whatever it be; and not only to their food, 
but their medicines; to ſuitable care of their young, 
while that is neceſſary, and no longer; to fly their 
enemies, or guard againſt them, and ta herd each to be 
among . None of their inſtincts are unſuit- 
able to their condition, unprovided for, or implanted 
in vain, 

Now from ſuch care of animals, ſo viſible throughout 
all nature, and aſſerted in the ſcripture as an inſtance 
of the extenſive bounty and care of providence, we 

| 1 
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may reaſonably conclude, that ſimilar care at leaſt pre- 
vails with reſpe to higher moral beings: that hey 
are all fitted, each ſpecies to its end, duly provided 
for, and well placed, in order to attain to it: that 
their powers are not made in vain, and that they do 
not even want proper inſtincts and determinations of 
nature, to aſſiſt, direct, or invigorate their reaſon, as 
far as inſtincts are convenient or ſuitable to them: that 
all their appetites and affections are well adjuſted to 
the end of the ſpecies to which they belong ; are in- 
laid into their nature in ſuch juſt proportions as may 
beſt ſerve that end; and that the laws relative to their 
increaſe or decreaſe, growth or diminution, improve- 
ment or degeneracy, are all likewiſe admirably adjuſt- 


ed to one another, and to the common end of them 


all, as may beſt promote the greater happineſs 'of the 
whole moral ſyſtem, which can be nothing elſe but the 
aggregate or ſum of the happineſſes of particular in- 
dividuals. | 5 . 

But, which is more, what we have ſo good ground 
from the conſideration of the inferior creation, by ana- 
logy to preſume, muſt hold, at leaſt, equally in the 
government of ſuperior moral ſyſtems of beings, is 


evidently the real caſe with reſpect to the conſtitution 


and government of mankind. 

For, in general, we find that almoſt all our plea- 
ſures or pains are put in our own power; they are 
dependent on our actions; they are, in the courſe of 


nature, the natural, i. e. the appointed or eſtabliſhed 


effects and —_ 19 of them. By our own care 
to preſerve our life, is it preſerved ; and we can de- 
ſtroy it entirely, or render it as miſcrable as we pleaſe, 
by. fooliſh purſuits, by irregular ungoverned paſſions, 
and mad, or, at leaſt, raſh and inconſiderate conduct. 
What we deſire to have, we mult ſet ourſelves to have, 
in order to attain to it ; and what we ſet ourſelves to 
obtain, we generally obtain, if we take the proper me- 
thods to acquire it ; provided it really be among the 

Ree IO e number 
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mber of our ra b num, to know which is our 
own buſineſs, and may be ſoon underſtood, if we di- 
ligently obſerve our powers, and the natural courſe of 
things. Were every thing in our power, or were our 
ſphere of activity, which conſiſts in the dependence 
of things on our will, as to exiſtence or non-exiſtence, 
boundleſs, we would be omnipotent, Were the con- 
nexion between our wills, the exiſtence or non-ex- 
iſtence of any effects, a connexion neceſſary and inde- 
pendent of any other mind, we would be fo far as it ex- 
tends abſolutely independent: but as it is abſolutely incon- 
ceiveable, how any being can be limitedly independent, 
or, in other words, abſolutely independent only within 
certain confined bounds ; ſo we may ſoon perceive, by 
experience, that the extent of our power is not only 
limited, but derived, eſtabliſhed by another, and not 
ſubject to us. But we are free, or have power as far as 
it reaches. And our intereſt loudly calls upon us early 
to apply ourſelves ro know the real extent of our 
power. It ought to be a firſt and principal care in 
education to inſtruct youth betimes in this important 
matter; for without ſuch knowledge, and indeed 
without accuſtoming ourſelves early to enquire, whe- 
ther what we deſire be poſſible, we may, as too many 
do, loſe all our time and labour in chimerical, impot 
ſible purſuits. There are many other queſtions, which 
education, duly calculated to inſtruct youth in life and 
right behaviour, would very early inure them frequent- 
ly to put to themſelves very ſeriouſly z or rather, in- 
deed, never to chooſe and act without having maturely 
pondered, As, whether it be, all things conſidered, a 
prudent choice”; an expedient one; and above all, 
whether it be a right or a baſe one; a laudable or con- 
demnable one; virtuous or vicious; beneath the digni- 
ty of man; if not repugnant to it; or agreeable to his 
rank, powers and end. But the firft queſtion of all, 
in the nature of things, ought to be, Is it poſſible, is 
it in human power, in general, or is it in my power, 
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in particular, For here a diſtinction muſt be made, 
ſince the general extent of human power muſt neceſ- 
larily he nd by particular ſituations and circum- 
ſtances. That may be in human power, generally 
ſpeaking, which is not in the power of certain in 
dividuals, becauſe of their particular circumſtances. 
Every one muſt as neceſſarily have his own par- 
ticular ſphere of activity, as he muſt have his own 
particular point of ſight ; his own particular place 
and ſite in nature. And therefore, beſide the general 
knowledge of human powers, every one _ carly 
to be acquainted, as much as poſſibly can be done, 
with the variations the general extent of human 
power muſt ſuffer from various particular conditions 
and ſituations, or from whatever cauſes. 

But we are now treating of human power, in ge- 
ral, and it is plain from experience, that almoſt all our 
pleaſures and pains are brought about by our own acti- 
ons; they are conſequences to be attained or avoided 
by us, by certain manners of behaviour or action. 
There may be very different orders of beings in na- 
ture, that is, very different ſpheres of dominion and 
activity: nay, that there is an immenſe variety of ſuch 
actually exiſting, reaſon makes, if not certain, at leaſt 
very probable to us, who are fo framed, that we can- 
not conceive an univerſe otherwiſe conſtituted and fil- 
led, without looking upon it, as ſcanty and imper. 
fcCt ; the effect, either of very reſtrained power, or 
of very nigardly bounty; and what naturally is ſo 
probable, the ſcripture aſſures us is true, But if we had 
no extent of power, no ſphere of activity and rule, we 
would not be moral beings ; there being really, in the 
nature of things, no difference between beings, which 
enjoy or ſuffer merely by paſſive ſenſations conveyed 
into them, independently of their own will; beſides, 
what the number and variety of ſuch ſenſations, or 
paſſive impreſſions, makes, They are all of the ſame 
claſs, merely paſſive, merely perceptive beings, ' to 
which rank of being, if reaſon, reflexion, and free 

| | _ Choice, 
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choice, with affection and ſelf-approbation, in conſe- 
quence of a ſenſe of right and wrong, do not render 
naturally ſuperior, or of greater dignity, then are 
perfect and imperfeft, or more and leſs perfect, words 
without a meaning : then are all beings upon a | 
and there is no ſuch thing as better and worſe, higher 
and lower in nature. 
But, in order to have as clear a view of this im- 
rtant matter as we can, let us, 1. Conſider our 
power with reſpect to external things. 2. Our power 
with reſpect to internal things. And, 3. Let us en- 
uire if there are any limitations upon our power, be- 
ides thoſe already mentioned, which are eſſential to 
creatures as ſuch z and what theſe are, and from whence 
they proceed, | 
Now, in the firſt place, with reſpect to external 
things, it is evident, that when ſenſible objects ſtrike 
our ſenſes, they muſt be perceived by us: theſe im- 
preſſions are paſſive z they are conveyed from without. 
And it is evident, that the manner in which any being 
is affected by objects of ſenſe in this paſſive way, will 
differ from that in which another being is affected by 
the ſame objects of ſenſe; or to ſpeak more philoſo- 
phically, hath ſenſations imprinted upon its mind from 
without, as their organizations differ one from ano- 
ther, That is the meaning of different organizations; 
it is their end, and muſt naturally and neceſſarily be 
their effect. But then it is evident likewiſe, that all 
the ſenſations we receive from without, are conveyed 
to us according to a certain, fixed, uniform, eſtabli- 
ſhed order, which we call the order or frame of the 
ſenſible world with reſpect to mankind, and that renders 
us capable of mutual commerce and correſpondence. It 
it were not ſo, we could not converſe with one another, 
or have any intercourſe, nay, we could not foreſee what 
would be the courſe of things in any caſe ; that is, 
what perceþtions would ſucceed to one another, and 
conſequently we could not act; nature would have no 
meaning to us; we could not underſtand it; and, by 
conſequence, 
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conſequence, e could not imitate it as we do by many 
uſeful arts; nor draw any rules from it with regard to 
our conduct. But nature, being orderly, it may be 
underſtood, imitated, reaſoned from, and directions 
for our actions may be inferred from it. And as it 1s 
experience alone that can teach us the order of nature, 
ſo it is our buſineſs early to attend to the courſe of na- 
ture, in order to know it as fully as we can. 

| Indeed were we not capable, before we can reaſon, 
to form very quick and ready judgments of certain 
connexions in mature, (concerning the magnitudes and 
diſtances of objects, for example) as we very early do, 
we could not poſſibly get thro our infant ſtate. And 
therefore that we form theſe judgments, or rather 
that they are formed in us, by the neceſſary operations 
of certain faculties belonging to us, previouſly to our 
uſe of reaſon, or capacity of making obſervations up- 
on the ſettled connexions of nature, is a very manifeſt 
hgn of the care of providence about us, whole reaſon 
muſt, in the nature of things, that is, according to 
our make, be gradually nurſed and cultivated to any 
conſiderable degree of ſtrength and vigor; more eſpe- 
cially, if we conſider the powers, and laws of powers, 
from which this ſo advantageous a way of judging of 
certain connexions in nature reſults ; ſince theſe very 
powers, and laws of powers, which bring 1t about, 
are,on many other accounts, of the higheſt, the nobleſt 
uſe in our conſtitution, viz. the laws relative to aſſoci- 
ation of ideas, memory and habit. But tho? this capa- 
City of attaining, in our infancy, from a few experien- 
ces, to fo quick a way of judging of certain connexions 
and orders in nature, be ſuch an advantage to us, that it 
may very properly and juſtly be ſaid to be a ſupple- 
mental power to that of reaſon ; yet the far greater 
part of the connexions, by the knowledge of which 
alone our power can be encreaſed in nature, as far as 
it may be encreaſed, are left to be the objects of our 
diligent enquiries and reſearches, And that this is a 


very 
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pleaſant employment, every one who is in the 
leaſt acquainted with the ſtudy of nature will readily 
acknowledge, | 
We can extend our lordſhip very far: the increaſe 
of our dominion hath hitherto kept pace with our 1n- 
ſight into nature, For what diſcovery in natural phi- 
lolophy hath not increaſed our power and dominion by 
giving riſe to ſome uſeful, or, at leaſt, ſome ornamen- 
tal art? We can only augment our dominion by in- 
creaſe in knowledge, But increaſe in knowledge, u 
on which enlargement of our natural dominion 
is in our power, or dependent upon us, and attainable 
by us, not only in any ſenſe that any other thing what- 
ſoeyer can be ſaid to depend upon us, and to be in our 
hands, if I may ſo ſpeak; but it is in our power, or 
dependent upon us, in any ſenſe that any thing can be 
pronounced to be in the power and reach, or within the 
acquiſion of any being. For dependence upon a being 
can mean nothing elle but having faculties to attain to 
it, if they are applied and uſed to attain to it. And 
thus increaſe in ws is in our power: in our 
power beyond any aſſignable bounds. For who can 
lay of it, Hitherto can it go and no further? There 
are indeed limits to it : there muſt be limits to it : 
there are ſeveral things which we have reaſon to 
think we cannot know. But who can ſay how far en- 
* into nature, into any part of nature rightly pur- 
yed may be carried? Are not the qualities and laws of 
qualities belonging to any one object, an almoſt exhauſt. 
leſs fund of pleaſant and uſeful reſearch by experimental 
enquiries ? | | 
There may be various degrees of facility among beings 
with reſpect to acquiring knowledge, and to every ac- 
quiſition. We experience different degrees of facility 
and quickneſs with — to the ſame acquirement 
among ourſelves, And higher and lower ſpheres of 
activity, greater and leſſer powers, muſt comprehend 
ſuch a difference, and much more in their full mean- 


ing. 
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ing. And yet after all, with reſpect to mankind, the 
acquirement of natural knowledge may be ſaid to be a 
very eaſy purchaſe, For the connexions of nature lie 
open to every diligent judicious enquirer; every ſuch a 
one is daily making, in proportion to his aſſiduity in ob- 
ſerving nature, and trying experiments, very great diſ- 
coveries with eaſe and pleaſure, Our curioſity prompts 
us to ſearch into nature, and our diſpoſition to imitate, 
together with our natural deſire of power, ſtrongly at 
once puſh us to ſearch after knowledge, and direct us 


ho to purſue or ſeek after it, even by copying after 


nature, vying with her, and making experiments, 
And knowledge becomes eaſier, in a rg to the 
advances we have made in it, Our fee ties enlarge in 
proportion as they are exerciſed : And every diſcove- 
ry we make by the pleaſure it gives us, and by making 
us feel the advantages of advancing and improving in 
knowledge, is a freſh incentive to diligence in the queſt 
of ſcience, Beſides, by reflexions upon our miſtakes 
and errors, compared with our ſucceſſes, we come to 
be able to form rules for making ſurer and more expe- 
ditious reſearches, and for nary” a deceits and errors, 
And theſe reflexions, being, by frequent conſideration, 
fixed upon the mind, the ſcience or art of comparing, 
ſeparating, placing in various ſituations and juxta- 
poſitions, and taking different views of the ſame ob- 
ects; and, in one word, the whole ſcience and art of 
reafoning, becomes habitual to the mind; inſomuch, 
that one thus formed to ſearch, and practiſed in ſearch- 
ing, is never at a loſs on any occaſion, however new, 
how togo to work. Thus progreſs in knowledge be- 
comes gradually eaſier and eaſier, and in proportion 
tweeter and pleaſanter to the practitioner. And can 
there be any other way of knowledge's becoming ea- 
ſier to us than this; any other way, at leaſt, more 
honourable or agreeable to. us? | 


How 
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How it comes about, that notwithſtanding the truth 
of all that hath been ſaid, natural ſcience hath made 
ſuch flow advances, and is yet ſo little ſtudied and 
purſued, is a queſtion that belongs to the general en- 
quiry, why men, notwithſtanding their furniture of 
every ſort for improving in knowledge and virtue, are 
ſo corrupt as they are; ot at leaſt generally fall ſo very 
far ſhort of what they may attain to, in reſpect of per- 
fection and proportional happineſs. We ſhall there- 
fore, at preſent, only obſerve upon that head, that in 
fact, philoſophers were long miſled from the plain 
and evident way of coming at the knowledge of na- 
ture (for what can be more obvious, than that it can 
only be atrained to by carefully obſerving nature itſelf 
in 1ts operations ?) by a vain diſpoſition, to make or 
contrive worlds themſelves, and to ſpin a ſolution of 
all the phenomena of nature out of their own brain, 
that thus they might have ſome ſhew of reaſon to 
conſider themſelves as creators, or as able to give coun- 
fel to the Moſt High.* But ſuch arrogance and folly, 
what is it but the degeneracy of a greatneſs of mind, 
of a noble diſpoſition to augment our power, extend 
our capacities, and be as much beholden to ourſelves 
as poſſible, implanted in us by the author of nature 
tor many excellent purpoſes ? ſince without ſuch a diſ- 
poſition we could not be capable of great ſentiments, 
great actions, and many eminent virtues, which highly 
bleſs and exalt human ſociety. Tis nothing elfe but 
this uſeful diſpoſition miſplaced, miſguided, or takin 
a wrong turn, which we not only have reaſon to gui 
to right purpoſes, but which there are other affections 
in our conſtitution, naturally of equal ſtrength to 
| counter-ballance and point into the proper path, or 
to its beſt purſuits, and to keep us from running into 


' * Democrats wiſhed to be blind, that he might the better ſtudy 
the nature and origin of the world. And philoſophers ſeem 
to have ſhut their eyes againſt nature, that they might not owe any 
part of their philoſophy to nature, * | his 
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this and other like extravagances. It muſt be ſtill 


owing, partly to this vanity, partly to thoughtleſs- 


neſs, partly to a falſe notion of learning, and partly, 
if not principally, to ſenſuality, and the ailing love 
of external pleaſure, that natural philoſophy, the ad- 
vantages w cultivating, which, ors every thinking 
man 1n the face, is not even yet purſued with that 
earneſt and aſſiduous application it ought to be. But 
which ever of theſe wrong turns of mind be the cauſe 


of it, it is certain, that every wrong turn of mind is 


but a corruption of ſome good affection, againſt which 
we are faſficieatly provided and armed by nature. 
For as to ſenſual concupiſcence in particular, is it not 
manifeſt, that were not certain ſenſitive appetites and 
affections implanted in our mind by nature, we would 
neither be capable of thoſe ſenlitive gratifications, 
which, when purſued and enjoyed within the bounds 
reaſon and beneyolence permit, are not contemptible 


enjoyments; nor would our feaſon and moral conſci- 


ence have ſubjects to diſcipline, govern, and keep in 
due order: without ſuch a make it could not be our 
end, as it now is, to contend in oppoſition to ſenſitive 


luſts, to attain to a juſt eſteem of rational exerciſes,” 


and of the pleaſures redounding from them, above 
all merely external delights. Nor is it leſs viſible that 
no affections or , propenſions in _or nature become 
ſtrong and prevalent, but by being frequently exerciſed 
and gratified in conſequence of the law of habit, Which 
is indeed the law that renders us 1 of 2 ection. 
For what elſe is any perfection, but an alfection or, 
py improved to a readineſs in exerting itſelf to the 

advantage, and in the moſt convenient and he- 
coming manner? From all which it is evident that to 
object againſt our frame, either on the account of va- 
nity, or any other bad turn, any of our natural powers 
or appetites may take, or of the method in which 


they are to be governed, ruled, and purſued, is in 


reality to arraign our author, becauſe we have a 2 
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to improve, and are made capable of improving it to 
excellent advantage in the only meritorious and pleaſant 
way. Thus then we ſee, that we are very well qualified 
by nature for encreaſing, by our diligence to improve in 
it, our knowledge of the connexions of the natural or ma- 
terial world, provided we but take the right way of 
purſuing after it, which lies 1 * and manifeſt to every 
one who can think at all. For to accuſe nature, for 
not having put it in our power to acquire knowledge, 
whatever way we take to get it, is abſurdly to im- 
peach nature for having made knowledge attainable by 
us; ſince it could not be ſo, were not the only means 
of acquiring it, fixed and certain; nay, it is indeed, 
in general, to accuſe nature, becauſe an end is acquir- 
ed by means; that is, to accuſe the author of nature, 
becauſe nature is an orderly ſyſtem, and there are fixed 
and eſtabliſned connexions of things, which may be 
known, copied and reaſoned from by intelligent 
agents. 


But knowledge of the natural world being thus in 


our power, and eaſy to be acquired; the encreaſe of our 


natural dominion 1s likewiſe in our power, and eaſy to 
be augmented by us. For having intelligent power 
to procure ourſelves any external advantage, or to 
avoid any external inconvenience or uneaſineſs, it is, 
and muſt be our own fault entirely, if we do not exer- 
ciſe our power to have 1 attainable by us, 
and to preſerve ourſelves againſt pains avoidable by 


us. We may have intelligent power, and yet not ex- 


erce it; one may ſhut his eyes, and fold his arms, even 
when he hath nothing to do, but to open his eyes, 
and put out his hands to take hold of a very great bleſ- 
ang, But all that nature could do for us was to give 
us faculties, by the due uſe of which certain bleſſin 

may be acquired, with the ſelf-fatisfattion of having 
thus acquired them to ourſelves, by the right uſe of 
our powers, To demand any thing elſe is abſurdly to 
demand, that nothjng _ depend on our will, as 


0 
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to its exiſtence or non-exiſtence; 7. e, that we ſhould 


not be at all active creatures, or capable of merit. 

But let us now ſee more particularly, how certain 
particular, external purchaſes ſtand with regard to us. 
And I think all the bleflings of human life may be re- 
duced to theſe three, peace, health, and competence. 
The two laſt only are external, and therefore they on- 
ly belong to the preſent queſtion, Peace, fair virtue, is 
thine alone ! We ſhall therefore conſider the two other, 
health and competence, or let it be called wealth, tho? 
*tis really the other that is the bleſſing, 


I. Now, as to the former, though many external 
diſcaſes, pains and ſufferings, are beyond our fore- 
ſight, and abſolutely inevitable by us, becauſe they 
are the effects of the general Jaws of the material 
world, which muſt o — uniformly and invariably, 
which ſhall be n 
ral, it is very conſpicuous, that by prudence and 
care, we may, for the moſt part, paſs our days in to- 
lerable eaſe and quiet: and that it is by raſhneſs, un- 
governed TW wiltulneſs or negligence, that men, 
generally ſpeaking, make themſelves very miſerable. 
Certain virtues, really coincide with prudence and 
wiſe management with reſpect to health, and outward 

eaſe and convenience; and therefore, muſt at leaſt be 
owned to be. natural duties, if they be not allowed 
to be moral ones, or to have any further ufe and ex- 
cellence. Of this kind are ſelf-government, a delibe- 
rative temper, and temperance ; they certainly pre- 
ſerye from many terrible evils, which ſadly afflict the 
raſh, inconſiderate, irregular, and unthinking, or 
wilful; and do really give us more ſenſible pleaſure 
than their contraries, according to the fixed laws 
and boundaries of ſenſitive exerciſes and gratifications, 
or of outward pleaſures and pains. This, I think, 
was never denied ; and — e let it only be added 


to it, that the ſtudy of nature, which, if it were not 
left 


red afterwards; yet, in gene- 
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left to ourſelves, we could not really have any ſdbjects 
of exerciſe for our underſtanding, or intelligent power 
of the natural kind, were it duly cultivated, it would 
certainly be able to do more for the preſervation or 
relief of mankind, than it is yet ſufficient to do, And 
this knowledge, being only acquireable in a progreſſive 
manner, in proportion to our application to extend and 
enlarge it ; the external pains we feel, as they are ex- 
cited only by ſuch objects as tend to diſſolve, or, 
at leaſt, hurt or injure our bodily frame, they are 
thus proper monitors to take care of ourlſelyes : 
kind warnings, which very happily ſupply an una- 
voidably neceſſary, or, at leaſt, a very fit inconve- 
nience, accruing from the progreſſivegeſs of know- 
ledge; if any conſequence, that is really in itſelf ſo 
proper for us, as that is, can juſtly be called an in. 
convenience. 


II. Now, as for wealth, the means of all ſenſitive 
gra ification; in communities, or ſocieties regularly eſta- 
bliſned; How is it acquired by men? Is it not in pro- 
portion to their induſtry, in the uſe of the means 


by which it may be purchaſed ? And in a ſtate of na- 


ture, or in ſociety, where money is not in uſe, the caſe 
is the ſame, inſomuch that what the wiſe man ſays of 
induſtry, in that reſpect, is an univerfal proverb“. 
« The hand of the diligent maketh rich.“ How 
emphatical are his deſcriptions of the oppoſite effects 
of induſtry and ſlothfulneſs? And they are literally 


« Slothfulneſs caſteth into a deep ſleep, and an idle 
ſoul ſhall ſuffer hunger, the drunkard and glutton 
ſhall come to poverty; and drowſineſs ſhall clothe a 
man with rags.” I went by the field of the ſloth- 
tul, and by the vineyard of the man void of under- 
ſtanding, and lo, it was all grown over with thorns, 


* Prov, xxii. 29, xü. 11. Vi. 4. xxiii. 21. XXiv. 30. 
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and nettles had covered the face thereof, and the 
ſtone-wall thereof was laid down, Then I ſaw, and 
conſidered well, I looked upon it, and received in- 
ſtruction. Yet a little ſlecp, a little lumber, a little 
folding of the hands to ſleep: ſo that thy poverty 
come, as one that travelleth, and thy want as an 
armed man.” But, on the other hand, He that til- 
leth his land ſhall have plenty of bread.” He that 
gathereth by labour ſhall encreaſe.” * In all labour 
there is profit.” Love not ſleep, leſt thou come to 
poverty; open thine eyes, and thou ſhalt be ſatisfied 
with bread,” * Through wiſdom is an houſe builded, 
and by underſtanding it is eſtabliſhed.” © And by 
knowledge ſhall thy chambers be filled with all pre- 
cious pleaſant riches.” A wiſe man is ſtrong, yea, 
a man of knowledge encreaſcth ſtrength.” The ſame 
rule takes place, in the brute creation, in many in- 
ſtances ; that is, they are directed and moved by their 
inſtincts to provide in ſummer for winter; and there- 
fore the ſluggard is called upon, © to go to the ant for 
example, to conſider her ways, and be wiſe, which 
having no guide, overſcer or ruler, provideth her meat 
in the ſummer, and gathereth her food in the har- 
veſt.” The genera] law with reſpect to encreaſe in 
wealth is, that it ſhall be made by thoſe who ſet 


. themſelves earneſtly to do it. Without this general 


hw, there would be no encouragement to induſtry, by 
which it is fit that external advantages ſhould alone 
be acquired; fince it being ſo with regard to internal 
goods, as we ſhall quickly ſce it is, our whole frame 
15 thus conſiſtent and analogous ; ſince our bodies re- 
quire exerciſe as well as nouriſhment ; and the preſer- 
vation of man, by requiring many united labours, lays 
a foundation, and makes room for many ingenious 
arts, many beautiful inventions and employments, 
and for the mutual exchange of many friendly offices; 


or, in one word, makes a cloſe mutual dependence, 
and fo gives riſe to all the variety of bleſſings ſpring- 


ing 


6 


they are purchaſed, he who applies himſe 
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ing from that ſource, which are indeed innumerable. 
Now, this being the general rule, tho” in conſequence 
of natural connexions, as between parents and off- 


| ſpring, and ſocial ties of various kinds in an eſtabliſh- 


ed community, or even in a ſtate of nature, riches 
may drop into the mouth of the ſluggard; yet it is 
plain, they muſt have been originally purchaſed by la- 
bour. And, if we add to this, that the law being 
general ; putting out the hand, or exerting our force 
or ſkill to take hold of certain external objects, will 
of courſe be generally ſucceſsful, whether it is righte- 
ous or unrighteous, fraudulent and wicked, or juſt and 
good. But all that duly weighed, we have no reaſon to 
complain of the diſtribution of external goods in this 
life. For not only may a man be very vitious in ſe- 
veral reſpects, and yet be worldly wiſe and induſtri- 
ous, which wiſdom and induſtry it is fit ſhould gain 
its end: but let us think what would be the conſe- 
quence if only lawful art and induſtry were ſucceſsful. 
To demand it is indeed the ſame, as to demand that 
the ſun ſhould only ſhine upon the juſt 3 and the rain 
from heaven only water the fields of the pious; and 
can we imagine greater confuſion and dieder than 
this would produce? Whereas, as things are now con- 
ſtituted and regulated, the means whereby ends may 
be compaſſed are fixed and certain, and the courſe of 
things being according to general laws, it is truly or- 
derly and regular, 

e have no ground to complain of theadminiſtra- 
tion of providence, with regard to the diſtribution of 
external goods, ſince by the law 5 to which 

It to know- 
ledge, will attain to it; he who ſeeks virtue or ſelf- 
government, will attain to a great pitch of perfection 
in it; and he who merely ſeeks ſenſual gratifications, 
will alſo have it; but with all its concomitants and 
conſequences, with a carnal mind, ungoverned paſſi- 
ons, incapacity of rational exerciſes, a mean, and 
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mercenary, ſelfiſh, ungenerous temper, and conſciouſ- 
neſs of inward worthleſſneſs. In order to purſue any 
end vigorouſly, the heart, the affections, muſt be 
ftrongly bent upon it: thus alone 1s virtue 1 
And he who is only fit for, and only thinks of en- 
creaſing wealth, in order to pamper his ſenſitive ap- 
petites, will, according to the common courſe of 
things, in conſequence of the ſame law, gain that end: 
but he will not be the nearer to true happineſs for 
having done ſo; for that outward affluence cannot 
give, without a well governed, generous mind. On 
the other hand, the good man, whoſe chief delight is 
in rational exerciſes, only deſiring wealth, in order to 
be able to communicate it, and do good, not only can- 
not with that temper of mind ſo keenly purſue 
wealth as it is neceſſary, in order to make great r1- 
ches; but he is really apt to fall into an indolence in 
this reſpect, which, as it is blameable, when man is 
conſidered to be made for ſocicty, ſo it brings its own 
puniſhment along with it, by putting it out of his 
power to do the good on many occaſions, he muſt 
feel pain for not being able to do; and conſequent- 
ly checks for ſo utterly neglecting the purchaſe of ſuch 
agreeable power, as not at all to mind it, tho? it 
might be done to a great degree by him very con- 
ſiſtently with his ſuperior delight in other exerciſes, 


from which tho” valuable advantages ſpring, yet the 
8 1 


means of being liberal cannot. Such however, gene- 
rally make up, in a great degree by their frugality 
and ſelfdenial, what too great a neglect of * 
after the means of beneficence otherwiſe puts out of 
their power, 

Thus then we clearly ſee, how equal and juſt the 
general law with reſpect to the acquirement of exter- 
nal goods is; it is plainly this, « As a man ſoweth, fo 
doth he reap” 

Let us now enquire, in the ſecond place, whe- 


ther it is not the ſame with reſpect to internal gots 
5 I 
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with reſpect to the improvements of the mind, whe- 
ther of underſtanding, or of will and temper: And 
indeed; as it is fit that all the parts compoſing the 
ſame mind, and all the parts conſtituting the ſame ſy- 
ſtem of things relative to the fame kind of moral be- 
ings, ſhould be analogous or conſonant one to ano- 
ther; ſo really it is in our own caſe, The ſame law; 
which obtains with reſpect to external purchaſes takes 
place with regard to moral or internal ones: 

All that hath been faid of natural knowledge and 
natural power, is found; by experience, to be equally 
true with reſpect to moral knowledge and moral 
power. And indeed, whatever names to things ſome 
people may affect to give, they muſt be ſtrangers to 
the very meaning of the words moral knowledge, who 
out of contempt call it metaphy/ick, and will not allow 
it to be a part of natural knowledge, in the pr 
ſenſe of natural. For what can be more evident, than 
that the conſtitution of our mind is a natural and real 
conſtitution; which hath its own real oeconomy and 
ſymmetry, as well as any body; the human, or any 
other: And therefore, that an enquiry into that con- 
ſtitution muſt be carried on in the ſame way of expe- 
riment; and reaſoning from experiment alone, us our 
reſearches into bodily frames and ſtructures of what- 
ever fort. And fure to deny, that the knowledge of 
our inward anatomy, by whatever name it be called, 
is not a part of knowledge that highly concerns us, 
is abſurdly to ſay, that we are not at all intereſted in 
the temper and fate of our thinking part. We ſhall 
not dwell longer upon this head, ſince it would be but 
to repeat over again what hath been faid of natural 
knowledge, in the common ſenſe of theſe words; and 
there will be occaſion in another place of this diſ- 
courſe, to treat of moral or practical knowledge. 
One thing only not yet mentioned 1s very well worth 
our attention, that in order to direct and point us in- 
to the proper road of getting knowledge, either na- 
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tural or moral, nature hath wiſely and generouſly im- 
planted in our minds, a diſpoſition to delight in order, 
unity of deſign, ſymmetry, ſimplicity, and conſent of 
parts to a good end, wherever we perceive it; by 
which means, we are naturally excited to look out for 
order, wiſe and generous contrivance, conſent of parts, 
general laws, harmonies and analogies. And he, who 
thus purſues the ſtudy of nature, whether in corporeal 
ſtructures or moral ones, will not loſe his labour ; but 
have ſucceſs, that will abundantly reward his aſſiduity, 
every ſtep it advances, by pleaſure tar ſuperior to all 
ſenſitive gratifications, There is no need of any proof 
of this truth to thoſe who are acquainted with ſuch 
reſearches. And the lovers of the ingenious arts, which 
imitate nature, as poetry, painting, ſculpture, will they 
not immediately own, that their delight wholly ariſes 
from a taſte of order, beauty, ſimplicity, conſiſtency and 
unity in imitations of nature? We may juſtly c 
clude, as hath been done, that a wiſe and good bein 
docs nothing in vain, but always purſues a good end 
by che ſimpleſt means, carefully avoiding all ſuperflui- 
ty, and adding force to what is principal in every 
ing. And it is the obſervance of this rule by na- 
ture throughout all its works, which renders them fo 
beautiful and pleaſing to behold, which they could not 
be to us, we not naturally a ſenſe of beauty and 
unity; a capacity of diſcerning it, and a diſpoſition 
to delight in it, And, in the ſame way, are we qua- 
lified to acquire a good taſte of the polite arts, for as 
their end is to imitate nature, what conſtitutes the 
beauty of their pattern, muſt conſtitute their beauty 
likewiſe, They therefore can only give pleaſure to 
a well-formed mind, in proportion to their truth, 
beauty, ſimplicity, majeſty, grandeur and unity, as 
nature does. And unlels a mind be formed to a right, 
a very perfect caſte of theſe beautiful qualities, the fin- 
eſt and beſt ot productions of the imitative arts, cannot 
give one any {atisfaction ; they mult be loſt upon — 
| ow | 
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Now if we conſider how a good temper and dif- 
poſition of mind, and all the virtues which make a 
man at once beneficial, happy, great, and amiable, 
are acquired, we ſhall plainly perceive, that it is oy 
labour and diligence to improve our faculties and at- 
fections, implanted in us by nature, by due culture. 
No labour can give us a faculty or affection, which 
nature hath not originally implanted in us; no more 
than it can add to the number of the external organs 
nature hath furniſhed us with. Art can only cultivate, 
improve, enlarge, and bring to perfection the powers, 
affections, and diſpoſitions of nature's growth. But 
if it ſhould be aſked, what is the meaning of theſe 
words, to improve and cultivate ? Before we come to 
conſider more particularly the 2 doctrine 
concerning virtue and vice, it is ſufficient to an- 
ſwer, if leſs or more perfect may be applied to the 
2 of a vegetable, or of a e, or of any 

ing, it may likewiſe be applied to moral powers 
and faculties. If an imperfect and a more perfect 
or improved ſtate of any one quality be once allowed, 
it muſt be univerſally acknowledged, that there is 
an imperfect and more perfect ſtate of all qualities 
whatſoever. And thus the reality of virtue and vice 
muſt of neceſſity be yielded : ſince whatever is an 
advancement towards the natural perfection to which 
moral powers muſt be brought, is virtue, with regard 
to them ; and contrariwiſe every ſtep to * them 
below that perfection, or to hinder them from riſing 
to it, is vice, with reſpect to them. But can any one 
be at a loſs to underſtand, what enlargement of rea- 
ſon, and power, and maſterſhip of the mind, or ſelt- 
command, mean, who underſtands what it 1s to have 


weak and ſtrong eyes, and a wilful, raſh, incon- 
ſiderate, or a cool, ſedate, deliberate head? It is 
therefore needleſs to expatiate more on this article; 
and all that remains to be obſerved, with regard to 
external improvements and purchales, 1s, that —_— 
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reaſon and certain affections and appetites in our 
frame, which are ſo many capacities of enjoy ment, we 
are capable of improving them; in conſequence, 


I. Of a ſenſe of right or wrong, natural to all men, 
that can never be totally effaced. It is evident, that if 
we had not a natural capacity of perceiving right, and 
diſtinguiſhing it from wrong, and of delighting in 
and approving the one, and of hating and diſapprov- 
ing, 5 other, we could not 4 mas be capable of 
any of thoſe ſentiments expr by felf-approbation 
and ſelf-condemnation,; good and bad conlcience, a 
ſenſe of merit, and a ſenſe of guilt and unworthineſs. 
We would be utter ſtrangers to them all, in the ſame 
way and for the ſame reaſon, that without an appetite, 
affeftion and capacity ſuited to any ſenſitive pleaſure 
whatſoever, we could not deſire or reliſh it. It muſt 
be true in general, that without appetites and affec- 
tions no objects could give us more pleaſure than 
others ; or, more 2 ſpeaking, nothing could 
give us pleaſure. The great buſineſs of reaſon is to 
cultivate, improve, and then preſerve in due force this 
our tightly improved natural ſenſe of right and wrong, 
in the fame ſenſe that it is a duty in ſome degree to 
improve our car and eye, But it is in vain to fay, 
that this ſenſe is totally acquired by reaſon, in propor- 
tion as it is improved, and becomes able to take in large 
and juſt views of the conſequences of things. For 
as reaſon may find out that it would be a very advan- 
tageous thing to have an ear for muſick; or that it 
may be of ſome uſe to affect to have it, and to act as 
if one really had it ; but it can never produce it, when 
it is originally wanting: ſo reaſon may find out, that 
it would be, on many occaſions, advantageous to have a 
ſenſe of right and wrong, eſpecially in a conſtitution 
of things, where true advantage, upon a fair and full 


e eftimationof things, is always connected with the dic- 


tates, the firſt raotions of ſuch a ſenſe ; or that it may 
be 
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be greatly for ones intereſt to affect to have ĩt, and to 
act as if one really had it: but it cannot produce it 
when it is not originally implanted in ſome degree. 
For this plain reaſon, that as reaſon could never be 
employed to calculate external advantages, if we had 
no ſenſes whereby we perceive outward pleaſures and 
pains ; ſo it could never be employed to compare right 
and laudable with outward advantageouſneſs, unleſs it 
had a ſenſe of both. And let no man fay he hath no 
notion of any thing but external advantageouſneſs in 
its various de and its contraries, unleſs he can af- 
firm, that in no caſe whatſoever any thing ever 
appears to him to be baſe which 1s advantageous z or 
any thing honourable, and generous, and lovely, if 
it be contrary to a narrow confined felf-intereft, 
that only purſues ſenſible gratifications ; which, ſuch 
is our make and frame, that no man can or dare fay. 
But having ſufficiently explained this matter in the prin. 
ciples of moral philoſophy, I ſhall only take notice of 
another thing in our conſtitution, neceſſary to our at- 
tainment to perfection of underſtanding or temper, 
which it is but juſt neceſſary to mention, becauſe it 
alſo hath been fully handled in the fame enquiry z 
namely, 


IT. The law of habit, which is indeed the law of 
improvement or perfection. Were it not for this ge- 
neral law in our frame, we could not poſſibly im- 
prove or enlarge any of our faculties, become more 
ready and expert at any exerciſe, or work any na- 
tural propenſion into temper, ſo as to render it 
the bent of the ſoul, and the ruling paſſion ; but our 
faculties and affections would always remain in their 
firſt ſtate, and all our repeated acts would neither 
make us wiſer nor better ; more ſtrong, more ſa- 
gacious, more free, more generous, nor in any re- 

ſpect more improved, than if we had never exerciſed 


our reaſon, never enquired into nature, never acted. 
But 
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But being conſtituted, as we really are in both the re- 
ſpects jult mentioned, we have it in our power to im- 
prove all our faculties, powers, and affections; and to 
grow daily in wiſdom and in virtue; we have a ſtock 
to improve, a rule to guide us in doing fo, and we 
are ſure of ſucceſs to our endeavours, : 

All that hath been ſaid, is incontrovertible- expe- 
rience: and need I ſtay to ſhew, that it is the ſcripture 
doctrine, which abounds with commands to improve 
ourſelves ; to give all diligence * to add to one virtue 
all the virtues, and to perfect ourſelves, even as God is 
perfect T. We are there repreſented to be made, as man 
Plainly is in every reſpect, for exetciſe, and not for in- 
activity, which ſoon waſtes and conſumes our powers, 
and then preys upon the very ſubſtance of the mind 
itſelf, ſo to ſpeak : but chiefly for moral exerciſe, or for 
the improvement of our will and temper. I have al- 
ready — what the ſcripture doctrine is concerning di- 
hgence and induſtry,with reſpect to external goods: and 
indeed nothing is more earneſtly inculcated upon us 
in holy writ than diligence and application, each in 
ſome particular calling, for which hs is beſt fitted, 
without fretfulneſs and anxiety, and without avarice, 
but with patient reſignation to the will of an over-rul- 
ing providence, that we may be uſeful to ſociety in 


ſome laudable way, and inſtead of being a tax and 


burden upon it, may even have ſome ſhare of power 
to do good to others. ** Let every man, faith the apo- 
ſtle, communicate || and do good to the utmoſt of his 
power ; and therefore let no man be ſlothful in buſi- 
neſs, but diligently do the duties of ſome beneficial 


calling or employ, in the moſt uſeful way the talents 


and circumſtances ü in his power,” But the chief 
thing we are called upou to apply ourſelves to, is the 
improvement of our mind in virtue, to which dili- 
gence in ſome uſeful buſineſs is fo far from being an 
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impediment, that it is on the contrary abſolutely re- 
quilite ; or one of the propereſt means. We are 
given often to underſtand, that our improvement in 
virtue can only be, and always will be proportioned to 
our endeavours to advance in it. And we are loudly 
called upon to remember this employment is the end 
of our creation, and neceſſary to fit us for the happi- 
nels of another life to come. In the book of proverbs 
how often are we exhorted to ſeek after wiſdom dili- 
gently, and to dig for it as for hidden treaſures, becauſe 
in its hand are all the bleſſings of this life, and the life 
hereafter, In theſe exhortations to apply ourſelves 
diligently to the ſtudy of wiſdom, the wiſdom chief- 


ly recommended, is the wiſdom that produces a 


ſtrong mind, ſelf- command, and maſterſhip of the 
paſſions : but the ſtudy of natural knowledge is like- 
wiſe comprehended in the deſcription as a very uſeful 
part of jt. T Happy is the man that findeth wif- 
dom, and the man that getteth underſtanding. For 
the merchandize of it is better than the merchandize of 
ſilver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. She is more 
precious than rubies : and all the things thou canſt 
deſire are not to be compared unto her. Length of 
days is in her right hand, and in her left hand riches 
and honour. Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and 
all her paths are peace. She is a tree of life to them 
that lay hold upon her; and happy is every one that 
retaineth her. The Lord by wiſdom hath founded the 
earth: by underſtanding hath he eſtabliſhed the hea- 
vens. By his knowledge the depths are broken up, 
and the clouds drop down dew—-. || Get wiſdom, get 
underſtanding, forget it not, forſake her not, and ſhe 
ſhall preſcrve thee : love her, and ſhe ſhall keep thee, 
Wiſdom is the principal thing: therefore get wiſdom ; 
with all thy getting, get underſtanding. Exalt her, 


* 1 Tim. v. 8, Cc. Titus iii. 8. 1 Thefſ. iv. 11. Rom, Xil. 11. 
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and ſhe ſhall promote thee : ſhe ſhall bring thee to 
honour when thou doeſt embrace her. She ſhall give 
to thine head an ornament of grace: a crown of 
glory ſhall ſhe deliver to thee.” And how beauti- 
ful is the deſcription given of her in the book of 
wiſdom, << Wiſdom reacheth from one end to another 
mightily ; and ſweetly does ſhe order all things, I loved 
her, and ſought her out from my youth, I deſired 
to make her my ſpouſe, and I was a lover of her 
beauty. In that ſhe was converſant with God, ſhe 
magnifieth her notulity : yea, the Lord of all things 
himſelf loveth her. For ſhe is privy to the myſteries 
of the knowledge of God, and a lover of his works, It 
riches be a poſſeſſion to be defired in this life, what is 
richer than wiſdom that worketh all things? And if 
dence work, who of all that are, is a more cunning 
workman than ſhe? And if a man love righteoulneſs, 
her labours are virtues ; for ſhe teacheth temperance and 
prudence, juſtice and fortitude, which are ſuch thin 
as men can have nothing more profitable in their lite. 
If a. man defire much experience, ſhe knoweth things 
of old, and conjectureth aright what is to come: ſhe 
knoweth the ſubtilties of ſpeeches, and can expound 
dark ſentences : ſhe foreſeeth ſigns and wonders, and 
the events of ſeaſons and times.“ 
This is the wiſdom which we are called to give all 
diligence to attain to, or improve in. But it is very re- 
markable that this fame wiſdom which we are com- 
manded to labour hard to attain, is in other places of 
the ſame writings ſaid to offer herſelf to us, to be at 
hand, nay to take hold of us: to cry upon us to haſten 
to her ; ſo that we muſt ſhut our ears againſt her not 
to hear ſome of her inſtructions; and. ſhut our eyes 
againſt all the objects around us, not to ſee her beau- 
ty. This i» the language of the ſame ſacred book 
Juſt quoted. And what doth this mean, but what we 


$ Wiſdom viii. 1, &c, + Prov. i. 20. viii. 1. @ct ix. 1. Cc. 
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have found by experience to be true, even that nature 
hath not only well qualified us for the ſearch of wit 
dom; but likewiſe hath 1 in us love of 
knowledge, impatience againſt darkneſs, ignorance, 
and many other power ful inſtincts to puſh and excite us 
to apply diligently to the ſtudy of wiſdom, and to aſ- 
ſiſt and direct us in the purſuit. And with regard to 
right and wrong in particular, we are told, not only 
that the moral differences of actions and affections 
are as eſſential and immutable as light and darkneſs, 
or bitter and ſweer.* But that we have natural ſen- 
ſes+ for diſcerning good and evil. A moral conſcience, 
which, if it is conſulted, cannot deceive us, at leaſt in 
more ſimple caſes, or in the greater outlines of duty : 
and that the laws of moral good and evil are written 
upon our hearts |, the hearts of all men univerſally 
and indelibly : and therefore that no man can fin or 
deviate from right in any degree, without feeling a 
law in his mind, warring againſt his evil concupiſ- 
cences, till by long habit the mind is become obdurate 
and callous, as it may be, but always is ſlowly, and after 
very violent ſtrugglings againſt an inward ſenſe of what 
is prai/e-worthy, and truly becoming and honourable for 
thus likewiſe the ſcripture ſpeaks of virtue: phraſes 
that have no meaning, if a ſenſe of praiſeworthy and 
laudable in itſelf be not really belonging to us. For as 
reaſonably might an apoſtle exhort one who hath np 
eyes, ſaying, It there be any beauty, any. vilible or- 
der, proportion and ſymmetry, ſeek after theſe things, 
for they will give you delight; as recommend it to 
one who hath no ſenſe of honour or ſhame, of baſe or 
worthy, ſaying, t It there be any virtue, if there be 
any praiſe, ſeek after theſe things, and thus ſhall you 
have inward ſatisfaction; your own hearts will not 
condemn but approve you, and you ſhall have that 
teſtimony of a good conſcience, which is a perpetual 


* Iſaiah v. 10. + Hebr. v. 14. J Rom. ii. 14. 1 Phil. iv. 8. 
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feaſt, *Tis needleſs to quote more paſſages to prove 
this to be the voice of ſcripture, ſince we cannot al- 
moſt turn up our bibles without finding ſome precepts 
to this effect. I ſhall anly add one more; St. Paul 
writing to the * Philippians, —_— excites them to 

work out their falvation with fear and trembling, that 

is, with all eagerneſs and concern, Now to work 
out our ſalvatign in ſcripture language is, to give all 
diligence to prepare ourſelves for. the future felicity 
which the pure in heart alone can inherit, and into 


which nothing that 1s unclean or defiled can enter : 


to be aſſuluous and conſtant to improve in that ſanc- 
tity of heart and life, without which no man can ſee 
the Lord, or be capable of that happineſs, which a fu- 
ture ſtate will afford to thoſe who are fitted for it, by 

lacing them in circumſtances, which ſhall give them 
— views of the divine perfections than we can now 
have, and better opportunities of imitating them. 
And what are the motives by which the apoſtle enfor- 
ces this exhortation ? * For it is God which worketh 


in you, to will and to do of his good pleaſure.'® Some 


are ſo abſurd, as to interpret the apoſtle's meaning, as 
if he had reaſoned thus, Work out your falvation 
yourſelves by your own diligence, for you can do no- 
thing, but it is God that muſt do every thing for you, 
even will for you”. Which interpretation is indeed a 
complication of abſurdities. But the true and obvious 
meaning is, © Give all diligence to work out your 


_ falvation, for it is God, the creator of all things, who 


by giving you of his good pleaſure the power of 
willing and doing, with a ſenſe of right and wrong, 
and reaſon to guide and direct you, hath viſibly made 
it your end ſo to do. Your frame ſhews, that to 
prepare yourſelves for great moral happineſs, ariſing 
trom a well-cultivated and improved falnd ſuitably 


placed, is your end appointed to you by your Crea- 
* Philip. ii 12, &c. x 
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tor. Conſider therefore that by neglecting this your 
duty, this your intereſt, you contemn and o the 
good will of God toward you, and his deſign in 
creating you, The other motive he adds, plainly ſup- 
poſes a natural ſenſe of right and wrong common to 
all men; inſomuch that the moſt wicked cannot chooſe 
but admire and approve good actions when they ſee 
them, though they loudly reproach their own 

ſite conduct. That ye may be blameleſs and harm- 
leſs, the ſons of God without rebuke, amidſt a crooked 
and perverſe nation, among whom ye ſhine as lights 
in the world.” | MS 


III. Let us now conſider if there are any limitations 
upon what hath been found; according to experience 
and ſcripture, to be the general Jaw in the divine go- 
vernment of mankind; whether with reſpect to exter- 
nal or internal acquiſitions; That as a man ſoweth, 
ſo ſhall he alſo reap : he who ſoweth to the fleſh, 
ſhall reap. corruption, and he who ſoweth to the ſpi- 
rit, ſhall reap the fruits of the ſpirit; which grow up 
naturally to eternal and compleat moral happineſs.” 
For this hath. been ſhewn to be the meaning of the 
We are as certainly ſurey as that there is a God who 
by his infinitely wiſe and good providence over-ruleth 
all, that in ſuck a ſtate of things all muſt be govern- 
ed by general laws admirably adjuſted to the great end 
of the whole adminiſtration; the greater For 
were it not ſo; what would be the neceſſary conſe» 
* quence, but that intelligent agents would be placed on 
a ſyſtem which they could neither underſtand; nor haye 
activity in: that is; creatures endowed with powers of 
intelligence and action would be incapable of under- 
ſtanding and acting. For how can that be underſtood, 
ſo as to derive rules of conduct from it, which is not 
aſcertainable ? And what can be ſuch which does not 
Proceed in a fixed; determined, tiniform order 2 
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method ? Tis only ſettled and regularly proceeding 
connexions that can be traced, comprehended, argued 
from, or acted upon. For all art and conduct muſt 


80 upon this principle, that ſuch a rule being obſerved 


in the purſuit of an end, that end will be gained. 
Thus we reaſon in agriculture, mechanicks, in eve- 
ry art: and thus alſo muſt we reaſon in the conduct 
of our life, in all our actions and purſuits. And as go- 
vernment by general laws may be inferred by 
conſequence in this manner from the moral perfecti- 
ons of the ſupreme all- perfect mind, who made, up- 
holds, and governs all: fo philoſophers know that we 
are able to trace effects in nature to general laws in ſo 
many inſtances, that there is ſufficient ground, inde» 


pendently of that conſideration, to conclude by ana- 


ical reaſoning, that all is governed in like man- 
ner by general laws. 2 in the material 
world, when the general laws of vegetable, and of 


what is very ſimilar and near a-kin to it, animal 


h, and ſeveral other powers and laws of powers 
in nature do not ſucceed, Kelorhers readily own, be- 
cauſe they plainly ſee it is ſo in many inſtances; that 
this does not happen becauſe nature is weak and de- 
ficient z far leſs, becauſe it maliciouſly deviates in ſuch 


' inſtances from its general good methods of operation; 


but purely becauſe the formation or production, which 
is always carried on according to the fame law, or 
agreeably to the ſame principle, was in that caſe over- 
powered by the operation of ſome other general law, 


—— neceſſary to the good of the whole ſyſtem. 
h 


us bad weather, blaſts, plants, and trees, for inſtance ; 


and a diſeaſe or hurt happening to the mother, will oc- 


caſion an abortion, or a monſtrous deformed birth, 


' And when theſe and other like appearances happen, 
which may ſhock thoſe who are not able to take a 


united view of the co-operation of many laws, 


in order to make a good ſyſtem, they do not ſtartle 
Philoſophers, becauſe they know that the laws regulat- 


ing 
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ing the weather and its effects, and the laws determining 
the conſequences of hurts and bruiſes, and all the other 
laws from which ſuch like effects as have been mention- 
ed proceed, are very fitly choſen, and that the greater 
good requires their univerſal, uninterrupted operation, 
In the ſame manner muſt it be in the moral world, 
when certain general laws have not their common and 
regular effects: they are then thwarted, counter-acted, 
or over-powered by the influence of other good gene- 
ral laws, equally neceſſary to the greater good, and 
therefore never the cauſe of evil in an abfolute ſenſe, 
i. e. with reſpect to the whole ſyſtem. Ignorant men 
perceiving that diſappointments to induitry, labour, 
and prudence; ſometimes happen, are apt to call ſuch 
events unlucky accidents, and to aſcribe them ta 
chance or fate. But if we conſider the matter ac- 
curately, we ſhall ſoon find, that to aſcribe any event 
whether to chance or fate; or indeed to any thing but 
the courſe of general laws eſtabliſhed and maintained 
in full force by the author of all things, is to attribute 
effects to no efficient: . For chance or fate oppoſed to 
the will of an efficient mind, muſt mean cauſes which 
are not cauſes; or productions by nothing. Unthinking 
men likewiſe frequently ſpeak of the courſe of nature, 
as if by that they meant ſomething quite diſtinct from 
vidence: but in reality it can have no meaning, 
ut the regular operations of qualities and powers pro- 
duced and upheld by God according to fixed laws of 
his appointment. Bur if it be abſurd to attribute ef- 
fects, and the cauſes of effects, to any thing but the 
will of a mind ſufficient to eſtabliſh and uphold that 


courſe; and by which it really ſubſiſts; then are all 


events reducible, in the'natute of things, by ſuch beings 
as have a large enough view of the ſyſtem to be able 
to do it, to general laws of the appointment of the 
creator of the world: and conſequently, if any one ge- 
neral law is at any time diſturbed or interrupted in 
its courſe; it can only be in conſequence of the epe- 
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ration of ſome other general law of the ſame y- 
ſtem. 

Now all this being very clear, let us try if we can 
trace any of the interruptions or limitations of the ge- 
neral law we are now explaining, which may very pro- 
perly be called, The general law of activity, or in- 
duſtry,” to the general laws whence they proceed. That 
there are certain hmitations upon it beſides thoſe which 
belong to it as a ſphere of activity having certain 
bounds, which muſt be the caſe with reſpect to the 
ſphere of activity of every creature as ſuch ; or limi- 
tations upon 1t within its appointed and regular ſphere, 
is very plam to every one, ſince, though in the com- 
mon courſe of things, The race be to the ſwift, 
the battle to the ſtrong, bread to the wile, riches to 
men of underſtanding, and favour to the men of ſkill,” 


otherwiſe prudence, induſtry, and wiſdom would be 


empty names without a meaning; for there would be 
no difference at all between one way of conduct and 
another : yet it is not always ſo, but time and chance 
(as the wiſe man faith) happen to all men, the wile, 


and the fooliſh ; and God ſometimes turneth wiſe men 


backward, and maketh their prudence fooliſhneſs,” 
Fhe evident meaning of all which is not that men 
ought not diligently to inquire into the regular conſe- 
ences of ſecond caufes, and act agreeably to them: 
Elle whence theſe frequent exhortations to get wiſdom, 
and to act prudently, to induſtry and application: 
for the ſame wiſe man exhorts us, 4+ Whatſo- 
ever thy hand findeth to doy to do it with all thy 
might,” &c : But merely that the events of things do 
ſometimes not anſwer to the natural probabilities of ſe- 
cond cauſes, becauſe many, even little unforeſeen acci- 
dents unavoidably interpoſing, do very often change 
the whole courle of things, and produce an event 
quite oppoſite to what, in x pare. probability, ſuf- 


Feeliſ. ix, 10, Jia xiv. 256 
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ficient to have determined a wiſe man to act as he did, 
was to have been expected. The ſwifteſt runner, upon 
the leaſt accidental ſlip, loſes the prize to a rival much 
ſlower than himſelf; and the ſtrongeſt armies, upon the 
leaſt diſorder befalling them in the day of battle, have 
been defeated by an enemy whoſe inferior force they 
contemned : and as ſtrength and agility of body are 
not always ſucceſsful in proportion to the degrees of 
thoſe faculties ; nor powerful armies victorious in pro. 
portion to their numbers: ſo the faculties and powers 
of the mind likewiſe, underſtanding and wiſdom, dex- 
terity and ſkill, are not always ſucceſsful as might re- 
gularly be expected in obtaining riches and honours, 
tavour and diſtinction in the world: but unſeen acci- 
dents, or more properly ſpeaking, unſeen diſpenſations - 
of providence, — 2 effects of other laws which muſt 
take place in the government of things, inviſibly and 
ſurpriſingly turn the courſe of things, and render quali- 
ties which are generally attended with ſucceſs in their 
right application, ſucceſsleſs. The cauſes of many 
unforeſeen, and at firſt very unaccountable events, are 
afterwards diſcovered by time, and then our wonder 
ceaſes ; which is ſufficient to lead us to conclude, it is 
always the caſe, and that it is not fortune or chance, 
words without a meaning, | 

Now if all this be not owing to the two following 
_ cauſes, yet ſo much is certainly owing to them, that 
we may juſtly preſume that what is not ſo, and quite 
unaccountable by us, muſt however be the conſequence 
of the operation of ſome equally good general laws ; 
ſince the world is found in fact to be ſo governed, 
and muſt be ſo governed, if it be under the adminiſtra- 
tion of a ſupreme mind ; which it muſt be, or be the 
effect of no cauſe, no contriver, no power, no producer. 


I. A great part of the diſappointments or limita- 
tions of the general law of induſtry, procceds from the 
operation of the laws of 1 and motion by 3 

3 the 
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the material world, with which we are at preſent unit- 
ed, is governed, All interruptions, limitations, or 
diſappomtments with reſpect to the law of induſtry in 
the exertion of our power about material objects, it is 
highly probable, flow from the laws by which the 
material world is ruled and managed. And that very 
many do fo, is viſible to every one: ſuch as external or 


bodily diſeaſes of very various ſorts ; the effects of 


ſtorms, earthquakes, deluges, and many others, too 
obvious to be mentioned, Now let natural philo- 
ſophers account for the general laws, whence thoſe 
hurtful events proceed, by which the induſtry and 
prudence of the huſbandman, the trader, the general, 
the politician, the er e Sc. are often diſap- 
pointed, and are either rendered abortive, or, which is 
more pernicious, bring about the very contrary of the 


ood propoſed and intended. And I think they have 


one it. For that being done, our buſineſs is merely 
to conclude, that ſuch effects are not evils : which they 
cannot be, the laws from which they proceed being 
good; unleſs it be evil that the general operation of 
a law neceſſary to the greater good ſhould take place, 
which it is a contradiction to ſay, The laws of the 
material world, whence theſe effects proceed, are neceſ- 
ſary to render the material ſyſtem which they conſti- 
tute that beautiful and orderly one it is, being ſo fit 
a habitation for an immenſe variety of perceptive 
beings, and of man in particular, furniſhing him 
with many means of enjoyment and pleaſant exerciſe 
of the ſenſitive kind; and, which is more, with many 
means, occaſions, and ſubjects of rational exerciſes and 
improvements. Bake: | 


IT. Bat leaving this point to natural philoſophers, 
or the enquirers into the natural world, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to conſider another ſource whence many limi- 
tations upon the general law of induſtry take their riſe, 
Which is, “our being made one kind; our _ 

made 
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made for ſociety, and in order to that mutually de- 
pendent, ſo that to every external acquirement and to 
many internal ones, ſocial aſſiſtance is in ſome degree 
peceſſary, and the greater advantages of life cannot be 
attained, but in a well formed and well governed 
community.“ That this is our frame and make in 
general, cannot be denied. For what advantage, a 
you diſpoſition only excepted, can any man acquire 
ingly, independently, or without ſocial aid and aſſi. 
ſtance ? Can he attain riches, nay, can he attain bread, 
or but ſubſiſt one moment ? Can he attain knowledge 
in any great degree, without any help from others, 
and quite by himſelf ? And how few are the virtues 
that can belong to a being out of ſociety, or quite 
removed from all other beings ! Let us conſider how 
we came into the world, how we ſubſiſt in it, how 
much we depend on our parents, how much on edu- 
cation, how much on example, how much on the 
temper and abilities of thoſe about us, how much upon 
the government and conſtitution of the ſtate in which 
we live: let us conſider, in one word, how we are 
cloathed, fed, ſupported, brought into the world, 
bred up, defended, improved in abilities, or how we 
can gain any end: and no man will diſpute the truth 
now under conſideration. But to ſay, that it is not 
fit but unkind, nay unjuſt, to, have ſo framed man- 
kind, what is it but to aſſert, that it is unkind and 
unfit that we ſhould have ſocial diſpoſitions, and be one 
kind mutually dependent : nay, it muſt land in fay- 
ing that it is unkind and unjuſt to have made us any 
thing, but ſingly, each by itſelf an independent, 
all-ſufficient being. The objection, cannot ſtop till 
N A in that abſurd queſtion, and fo refutes, 
itſelf, 

If our ſocial dependence be ac ta. 
be vindicable and not blameable, then many conſe= 
quences muſt of neceſſity be admitted, which will 
fully juſtify numerous limitations upon the law of in- 
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duſtry alread e For hence it will follow 
ſuffe 


that we mu r in mind and body by bad edu- 
cation, by wrong example, and by the ill. diſpoſition 
of thoſe about us, of thoſe more eſpecially with whom 
we are more nearly and cloſely connected: hence it 
will follow, that we muſt ſufler by the misfortunes of 
others, whether they be owing to their imprudence, or 
to ſome cauſe they could neither foreſee nor prevent: 
Hence, in one word, it will follow, that to gain almoſt eve- 
ry end, we muſt depend upon the abilities, the prudence, 
the virtue, and integrity of others. In fine, the effects of 
a ſocial frame, and of mutual dependence with reſpect to 
our happineſs or miſery, our acquirements or Gaerings 
of whatever ſort, are almoſt innumerable. I ſhall 
therefore but juſt inſiſt a little upon one article of very 
great extent, which is our dependence upon the good 
conſtitution and right adminiſtration of the ſtate in 
which we live: and even here I ſhall but juſt men- 
tion one inſtance... If men are ſlaves to defoori law- 
leſs power, or have no ſhare in the government, i. e. 
in making their own laws, and laying on the taxes 
neceſſary to the ſupport, maintenance, and advance- 
ment of their common happineſs, they will naturally 
become abject, mran- ſpirited, daſtardly, and low, gro- 
veling creatures. And what a train of vices muſt 
ſpring from this temper every obſerver of mankind 


will ſoon ſee, Hence naturally pullulate ſuſpicion, 
jealouſy, envy, fraud, revenge, and many other mon- 


ſtrous vices, which fadly depreſs and fink men below 


the dignity'they naturally riſe to in a free ſtate ; where a 


ſpirit of liberty and independency, a ſenſe of one 
common intereſt and publick fpiritedneſs, deſire of 
aggrandizing the commonwealth, and of ſhining, 
gaining fame, honour, power, and dignity in it, by 
being eminently uſeful to it, muſt naturally grow up, as 
generous plants in their proper ſoil and climate; for 
there proper care of education, an eſſential point to 


not 
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not only will trade, and all arts flouriſh, but likewiſe 
all ingenious ſciences, knowledge, ingenuity and in- 
duſtry will ſpread: and, which is more, virtue. For ne- 
ver was an enſla ved people generally a virtuqus people. 
Whereas, tho? the beſt governed ſtate will not be abſo- 
lutely exempt from vice; yet every ſtate is, in propor- 
tion as it is truly nat nominally free, a humane, 
a generous, an induſtrious, a virtuous one. Honeſt 
meaſures, avowed and openly purſued by the admini- 
ſtrators, 2 from an honeſt, generous, publick- 
ſpirited diſpoſition, do always, in proportion as they 
take place, diffuſe virtue and happineſs over a land“. 
Mercenary, mean cunning dares not appear: it can 
hardly have ſuceeſs: and being once detected, is 
ſure infamy and miſery. Righteouſneſs exalteth a 
nation; but ſin, as it makes people abominable, ſo it is 
their ruin, For in a rightequs conſtitution, where 
good laws are impartially executed, righteouſneſs muſt 
run through the nation as a fruitful ſtream : induſtry will 
never havereaſon to complain,and vicecan hardly eſcape 
puniſhment. The good example of rulers, ever more 
powerful than laws, will univerſally awake publick ſpirit 
and honeſt generous induſtry, And all the bleſſings of 
flouriſhing arts and ſciences, and of ingenious, honeſt, 
incorruptible virtue, will as naturally prevail, as 
good ſeed ſown in a good, well dreſſed foil produces 
a fruitful generous harveſt. And this is the happy 
ſtate men are well furniſhed for, and ſtrongly inſtigated 
to purſue by nature. For, to what other end can the 
inventive and all the active powers of man be ſup- 
poſed to have been conf: upon him, under the 
direction of his ſocial diſpoſition, lively ſenſe of mo. 
ral order, and delight in publick good, but this, 
that men may unite together in a proper manner for 
promoting publick happineſs? To imagine us made 
and framed as we are with any other intent, is as ab- 
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ſurd as to ſay, a ſhip is not made for failing, but hap- 

ns by chance to be fit for that purpoſe. And indeed 
if one thing may be invented, contrived, and executed 
without intelligence and power, that is, by chance, all 


things may, 
Having thus pointed out ſome limitations on the 


per to conſider what in the whole is the amount 
of them all, that we may be yet more able to 
nounce concerning their equity and goodneſs. fu, 
before we go further, it is proper to obſerve, that all 
the laws of the material world, with all their effects, 
are plainly aſcribed in the facred writings to the will, 
the choice, the free, wiſe and good choice and ap- 
ointment of the Creator, They are all attributed to 
bas plane and will; and to general laws ſo choſen 
and appointed“. For what elle can be the meaning 
of the laws and commandments he is faid to have gi- 
ven to material beings, which they unerringly ? 


What elſe is the word; the voice, the ordinance 


which they are ſaid to be regulated? How other- 


wiſe is it true, that it is his directions which even 
winds and ſea obey, to which he hath ſaid, Hither- 
to ſhalt thou go, and no further ? How otherwiſe do 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and all the celeſtial bodies, 
keep his ſtatutes and ordinances? And how elſe, or 
in what other ſenſe, doth the carth obey his will in 
yielding its regular increaſe ? 
And as for our ſocial make, as it hath been explain- 
ed, it is plainly implied in all the commandments to. 


men, to be benevolent and uſeful one to another, and 


to lay themfelves out 1 in promoting the 

blick good, each according to his abilities, and in 
the ſphere of power allotted to him, with which the 
ſcripture abounds, It is becauſe we are ſo made, that 
the whole of our. duty is placed in univerſal love, 
charity and benevolence ; in minding every one, not 


Joes xxviii. 24, Sc. P/al. civ. exxxvi. his 


general good Jaw of induſtry, with their effects z it is 
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his own things, i. e. his own intereſts merely, but in 
regarding and conſulting the good of ſociety, and the 
advantage of his fellow-creatures, To prove which 
to be the real doctrine of revelation is very needleſs z 
ſince no one wha is acquainted with it, 2 
not have clearly en it to be the univerſal tenor 


- 


But what is the amount upon the whole, as far as 
we can judge according to reaſon and revelation, of 
the limitations now mentioned ? In anſwer to this, I 
ſhall take notice of a few very remarkable conſe- 


| quences of them, of thoſe chiefly which have been 


obſerved to ariſe from our ſocial make, 


I, Firſt of all, there muſt be very many differen- 
ces among men in reſpect of abilities and talents, either 
originally, or which comes abſolutely to the fame 
thing, in conſequence of their being placed in different 
circumſtances, which will naturally, by exerciſing affec- 
tions and powers differently, or occaſioning differen- 
ces with reſpect to exerciſes of affections and powers, 
produce yarious diſpoſitions and powers. This al- 
ternatiye is put, to avoid a 8 enquiry, 
whether men have originally different turns, diſpoſiti- 
ons and talents; or whether all theſe differences pro: 
ceed from various exerciſes in conſequence of various 
circumſtances, calling forth affections and powers leſs 
o more _ ö For it is plain, Fat it comes — 
the fame thing to all intents an poſes with r 
to individuals, or to ſociety in 133 in which of 
theſe ways differences are naturally produced. Cir- 
cumſtances of various kinds, the powers being origi- 
nally the ſame, will have different effects : and as dif- 
ferent powers are neceſſary to ſocial dependence and 
ſocial virtues 3 ſo different circumſtances, which muſt 
naturally produce differences with regard to affections 


Kam. xii. 10, 11, Cc. xiii. 10, 1 Cor. xiii, Gal. v. 14, 
Ce. Epb. iv. 31. Phil. vi, 7. Col. ii. 12, @c, 1 Thefſ. v. 5; 
| and 
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and powers, are not only neceſſary to public happi- 
neſs in a community ; but, in reality, community can 
no more be conceived without ſuch differences, than 
any conſtitution, natural or artificial, can be con- 
ceived without different parts, making, by their diffe- 
rent qualities and forms well diſpoſed, a good 
whole: Not to ſay, (which is likewiſe very true, and 
equally evident) that it is abſolutely impoſſible to 
various members of one body or community, 
all of them in the ſame or quite like ſituations. The 
apoſtle St. Paul helps us to a true illuſtration of this 
matter, by a ſimilitude he frequently employs to 
ſhew, why in the church of Chriſt, more eſpecially at 
the firſt propagation of chriſtianjty, different gifts and 
talents were beſtowed on different members. For, 
faith he, as we have different members in our body, 
and all the members have not the ſame office; ſo we 
being many, are one body in Chriſt,” The reaſoning 
muſt hold equally good with regard to mankind, as 
one community, ſyſtem or kind, For as we have 
many members in one body, and all members have 
not the ſame office ; ſo we being many, are one body, 
one kind, one ſyſtem, of which God is the head and 
ruler ; and we are every one members of one another 
ſtrictly united and dependent, even as the members of 
the natural body are, making one whole. And as the 
practical inferences he draws from his argument 
with reſpe& to different abilities and gifts for pro 
{| gating the goſpel, with an eaſy change, ſimilar to that 
| | made in the reaſoning, in order to extend it to an ac- 
1 | count of the natural differences among mankind, may 
4 be applied to mankind in their ſocial capacity as one 
0 community; ſo indeed, ſome of them being of a ge- 
9 neral nature relative to men, as one body, they muſt 
1 be underſtood to ſuppoſe thoſe natural differences 
which conſtitute them ſuch, We may therefore very 
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conſiſtently with the apoſtle's deſign thus paraphraſe 
the whole exhortation. I beſeech you, brethren, 
for all men are ſuch by nature, and no differences can 
ever change or alter that immutable relation, by 
the mercies of God extending over all his works, and 
particularly evident in all his depenſations towards 
mankind, in order to excite and aſſiſt them to advance 
the great end of their creation, that ye remember 
you have bodies the ſeat of many ſenſitive appetites, 

in order to govern them by your reaſon ; and 
give all diligence to attain to ſelf-government, to com- 
mand over all your paſſions, your ſenſitive ones, in par- 
ticular, which are the principal means of your trial in 
this ſtate, in order to your attainment to moral perfecti- 
on; that ſo your well governed appetites, or your appetites 
facrificed and ſubmitted to your reaſon and moral con- 
ſcience, may render you, and your conduct, as it were, 
a living facrifice, holy and acceptable to God, who de- 
lighteth in this moral diſcipline of the mind, and will 
reward it ; for this is your reaſonable ſervice; this is 
acting ſuitably to the dignity of your reaſon, and the 
end of your being, and conſequently to the will of 
your Creator, whoſe will is your ſanctification in order 
to your happineſs, to which it is abſolutely neceſſary. 
| or I ſay unto you, to every man among you, 
through the light beſtowed on me, not to think of 
himſelf more highly than he ought to think; not to 
forget that he is but a part of a great ſyſtem, one 
member of a large body; but to think juſtly and 
truly of himſelf, and conſequently ſoberly and mo- 
deſtly, according to the meaſure of powers and abili- 
ties God hath dealt to every one in his great wiſdom, 
and make the beſt uſe of them for your own ſake, 
and for the of the whole body. For different 
members, which have each its peculiar uſe and office, 
are not more neceſſary to compoſe a natural body : 

than different members, which have each its 
uſe and office, its particular diſtinguiſhing powers, are 
to 
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to conſtitute one community of moral beings. Having 
then different gifts, let every one know and ſtir "op 
diligently the gift that is in him; that he may be real- 
ly uſeful; whether it be of body or mind; whether ir 
be for teaching; or for miniſtering in any other way 
to the publick good : let us wiſely chooſe the buſineſs 
we are beſt fitted for, and let us diligently wait on it. 
| if one exhorts; rules; teaches or gives; let him do 
it with ſimplicity; with candor; with chearfulneſs, 
and with a benevolent and compaſſionate ſpirit. Let 
love be without diſſimulation, as beco members 
of the ſame body. Abhor that which is evil; cleave 
to that which is good; Be kindly  affeftioned one to 
another. Not ſlothful in buſineſs, remembering that 
we ſerve God; do an acceptable work to him, and are 
building ourſelves up in the beſt manner in virtue,when 
we are diligent at ſome profitable praiſe-worthy buſi- 
neſs, If tribulation happens to us, while we are thus 
employed, let us be patient, and not be caſt down as 
thoſe who have no hope: but let us rather rgoice; as 
becometh thoſe who know that this is but our firſt ſtate 
of trial, to be ſucceeded by another life; in which vir- 
tue ſhall have an abundant reward: let us acknowledge 
God in all our ways, ever maintaining on our minds 
a ſenſe of our dependence upon him, and of his moral 
eftions, and all-wiſe over-ruling providence. 
Which thoughts will make us benevolent, active in 
doing good; diſpoſed and ready to diſtribute to the ne- 
ceſſities of all in want, according to their merit: ready 
to ſhew kindneſs to ſtrangers, nay, even to enemies, and 
thus to overcome evil with good.“ This is certainly 
& true account of the duties reſulting from our ſocial 
make; our relation one to another as one kind; and our 
common relation to God, as our father, governor, law- 
giver and judge. And as we are in as Cloſely ce- 
mented together by many ties and dependencies; as the 
members of any natural body are: ſo we could not be 
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capable of thoſe duties and perfections, to which the 
— exhorts us, were we not ſuch a one, cloſely 
compacted and united body, as we really are. 

being ſo made, the practice of theſe duties makes the 
perfection and happineſs of every private perſon, and 
the perfection and happineſs of ſociety in general, 

The fame apoſtle purſues the ſame compariſon in 
another place“, to ſhew how unreaſonable it was to 
complain of God's beſtowing different gifts in the 
church, for the common good and advantage of all; 
which reaſoning equally agrees to the ſimilar beſtowal 
of different gifts upon men, for the common good 
and advantage of the kind, and to be the foundation 
of ſocial happineſs and virtue. For thus may we rea- 
ſon concerning that matter almoſt in the apoſtle's 
words, Be not ſurprized, or do not murmur at the 
diverſities of abilities and talents among mankind, 
which are not owing to their own negle& of culti- 
vating their original powers in a proper manner, as 
all thoſe are which are CO - — unhappy 
to an t degree. or as the body is one, 
and . members; ſo all the members of that 
one body being many, are one body: and therefore, 


if the foot ſhall ſay, becauſe I am not the hand, I am 


not of the body is it therefore not of the body? 
And if the ear ſhall ſay, becauſe I am not the eye, I 
am not of the body; is it therefore not of the body ? 
If the whole body were eye, where were the hearing, 
where were the N ? But now hath God ſet the 
members, every one of them in the body, as it hath 
pleaſed him, And if they were all one member, 
where were the body? But now are they many mem- 
bers, yet but one body. And the eye cannot ſay un- 
to the hand, I have no need of thee: nor the head 
to the feet, I have no need of you. It is fo far from 
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being ſo, that the parts of the body which ſeem in them- 


thoſe parts which are thought leaſt honourable, we 
take care always to cover with the more decency ; and 
thus our leaſt graceful parts have thereby a more ſtu- 
died and adyentitious comelineſs: For our comely 

rts have no need of any artificial ornaments. God 

th ſo tempered the body, that there might be per- 
fect ſymmetry; and no diſunion; but that all the 
members ſhould have the ſame care of one another. 
And whether one member ſuffer, all the members 
ſuffer with it: or one member be honoured; all the 
members rejoice with it. Now we are one body, 
created by one Father, the ſupreme head of the crea- 
tion, and each of us in particular is a member of this 
one body; as an eye; an car, a noſe; a hand; are mem- 
bers of the natural body. And God hath ſet or ſo pla- 
ced ſome, that they are eminent rulers; others are 
eminent teachers, others eminent artiſts; ſome are fit- 
ted for one profeſſion; and ſome for another; fome for 
vernment, ſome for languages, ſome for philoſophy, 
me for the ſtudy of medicine, or the healing art, 
and ſome for mechanical arts, no leſs uſeful in ſociety. 
Are all philoſophers, all heroes, all legiſlators, all teachers, 
or all great and extraordinary genius's ? Have all the 
ſame gifts, whether of — of ſpeaking, interpret- 
ing, or of whatever other kind? Why then do ye 
unteaſonably conteſt with one another, whoſe. parti- 
cular gift is beſt, and moſt honourable or profitable? 
Every gift and buſineſs that is truly profitable to men 
is uſeful and honourable, when exerciſed with a ſpirit 
of benevolent induſtry. I will ſhew you a more ex; 
cellent way, viz, mutual good-will, affection and 
charity, which is the beſt of all attainments, that 
which makes the heneſt man, the man of merit; 
becauſe it makes man the image of God, in reſpect 
of which all other gifts of the higheſt kind are com- 


may 


paratively vanity. And this diſpoſition of mind, 


ſelves weak, are nevertheleſs of abſolute neceſſity. And 
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may all attain to, whatever their powers, abilicies, talents 
or circumſtances in life 9 be.“ This reaſoning is not 
merely analogous to that of che apoſtle; it is evidently 
included in it. 5 

So that according tb the ſcripture doctrine of pro- 
vidence; 4 vaſt varicty of differences amongſt man- 
kind is neceſſary to the greater good of mankind. And 
in reality the principal effects of all the various circum- 
ſtances in which men are placed; of all the viciſſitudes 
in life 3 of all the operations of external cauſes with 
regard to man, are the differences theſe make in ref 
of abllties, and occaſions for exerting them; or of af- 
fections, and occaſions for exerting them. Burt it being 
manifeſt in general that great var:ety in theſe reſpects 
is requiſite to general good; nay, to the very ſubſtance 
of rational community; the preſumption muſt be, that 
every particular variety is abſolutely requiſite to the 
e a of mankind is one body, If we keep 
the apoſtle's ſimilitude in our view between the natural 
and the political body, we will eaſily perceive that the 
latter, as well as the former, muſt conſiſt of many diffe- 
rent members cloſely united. And indecd if we but 
reflect a little upon what muſt be the neceſſary re- 
ſult of different ſituations with regard to abilities and 
tempers, to power, to knowledge, and to all external 
as well as motal acquiſitions, we can no longer be 

ed to account fot the diverſity among mankind; 
n any of theſe regards. For if various ſituations be 
allowed to. be neceſſary; as they muſt be, unleſs all 
beings could be placed preciſely in the fame point of 
time and ſight ; then muſt all the variety reſulting from 
different ſituations likewiſe be neceſſary. But any few 
differences whatſoever, in reſpect of ſituation, being 
fuppoſed, a very great diverſity of powers and affecłi- 


ons; or, which is the ſame thing, a very great diver- 
lity of operations of ptwets and affections; immediately 
reſents itſelf to n us the natural effect of ſuch diffe- 


t 
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But not only are the principal limitations of the ge- 
neral law of induſtry no more than effects of ſuch 
differences, as are abſolutely neceſſary in the nature of 
things to promote general good: but, as it hath been 
already obſerved, there are no diſadvantages ariſin 

to particular perſons from any laws of nature, with 
reſpe& to external goods, out of which moral advan- 
may not be educed by wiſdom and virtue, which 
would abundantly compenſate them to the ſufferers 
themſelves. And with reſpect to the attainment which 
conſtitutes our principal dignity, well governcd affec- 
tions, or a virtuous temper of mind, all men, notwith- 
ſtanding all the differences in human life, are upon 
a very equal footing, Virtue conſiſts in ſelf· dominion; 
or in command over the inferior affections deſtined to 


he governed by reaſon. And this acquiſition is in _ 
pro- 


— as en 


man's power, in whatever ſituation he may be pl 
It is true, ſome may not be able to make equal 
greſs with others in knowledge, either not having equal 
abilities with them for that progreſs; or, which comes 
to the ſame thing in effect, not being in equally ad- 
vantageous ſituations for it. But in every ſituation men 
may acquire a virtuous temper z or abound in benevo- 
tence toward men, and love and reſignation to God, 
And thoſe who have attained to this temper, as they 
are more happy here thau affluence or even ſcience can 
make thoſe who have it not ; ſo they muſt enter into 
another world very fitted by it for exerciſes of bene- 
volence and devotion ; and having this pure, refined, 
rational caſt of mind, they may with the ſocial, friend- 
ly aſſiſtance of the more advanced in ſcience (a very 
agrecable employment to a generous mind), very ſoon 
make much greater improvements in the knowledge of 
God's works, or of univerſal order and harmony, 
than thoſe can poſſibly do in any ſituation, whatever 
other learning they may have acquired, whoſe minds 
ate diſcord and impurity, A mind which: is itſelf 
all harmony, cannot fail, in a proper ſituation, to make 
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7ery quick and large advances in the ſtudy of or- 
der and wiſdom, | 
It is alſo true, that in certain circumſtances of life 
there is no occaſion of exerting ſeveral very noble vir- 
tues: very rare ſituations are neceſſary 3 one ſuch 
opportunities: but all who have attai to the love 
of virtue, and to ſelf-dominion in this life, have the 
root of the matter in them; the never- dying root of 
rational happineſs; a principle of virtue, which being 
laced in proper ſituations for that end, will quickly 
ring worth the moſt glorious fruits of beneficence; the 
moſt ſplendid virtues. So that this ſtate being conſi- 
dered as a Preparatory one for futurity, in which ya- 
fious ſituations, various educations, various means of 
exerciſe and trial are neceſſary, no objection can be 
made againſt any preſent differences among mankind, 
either with reſpect to opportunities of improving in 
ſcience, or of exerting certain virtues, which do not 
terminate in requiring; either that there be no diffe- 
rences at all among mankind, but that they ſhould be 
one kind, one community without any differences of 
the parts or numbers, that is, without parts; or, which 
is equally abſurd; in requiring; that a progreſs ſhould 
be finiſhed without beginning, and proceeding towards 
its end and completion. a | 
To illuſtrate and confirm what hath been ſaid, let 
me juſt add, that the viciſſitudes in human life, whe- 
ther with reſpect to particular perſons, or to large col- 
lective bodies of men, render our preſent ſtate ſuch a 
duly variegated or diverſified ſchool tor acquiring very 
large moral knowledge, as it could not otherwiſe be in 
the nature of things. Now who will fay that ſueh 
knowledge can be of no uſe to beings in another 
world ? What elſe can fit beings for extenſive ſpheres 
of action but large knowledge, joined with bene- 
volence, the natural concomitant of an enlarged unders- 
ſtanding ? The farther one is advanced in knowledge, 
the fitter are his faculties become to be placed in a ſi- 
3 tuation 
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tuation for tak ing in more extenſive views, and at- 
taining to higher knowledge. But this is not all, the 
wiſcr one is, i. e. the more acquainted he is with mo- 
ral beings, and their power and 2 the better 
qualificd he is for the higher cxerciles of beneficence, 
which are thc proper rewards to wiſdom and virtue, 


Now in order to get wiſdom or extenſive moral know- 


ledge, as well as to have opportunities of exerting ſeve- 
ral great virtues, moral beings muſt be placed in a 
ſituation proper for that end, And what ſituation or 
ſchool can be ſuch, but one which ſhews moral beings 
to us in very various circumſtances ; in many different 
attitudes; or very variouſly tried and exerciſed ? 

In fine, when we object againſt differences among 
mankind here, we do not reflect that differences are 
not only neceſſary to this ſtate, but to every ſtate of 
moral beings. Far leſs do we conſider that the great 
rewards of virtue in every. ſtate of moral beings can 
be nothing elſe but certain virtuous exerciſes, which ne- 


ceſſarily require differences. It is true, the differences 


neceſſary to a ſtate of trial as ſuch, cannot belong to 


the ſtate to which it is preparatory, But even that 


fate which ſucceeds to a firſt ſtate of trial muſt have 
its differences : otherwile it could not be a ſtate of 
active employments; a ſtate of virtuous and rational 
exerciſes, Though the ſame differences cannot be e- 
qually ſuitable to every ſtate of moral beings, yet in 
every ſtate of moral beings, or at every ſtage of 
moral progreſs that can be imagined, certain diffe- 
rences are neceſſary; for the nobleſt exerciſes of the 


virtuous temper neceſſarily require ſome differences; 


rational virtuous exerciſe cannot take without diffe- 


' rences, It is therefore abſurd to object againſt the 


differences which take place in our preſent ſtate, in 
whatever view we conſider it; whether by itſelf ab- 
ſtractly from the future ſtate to which it is a prelude z 


or as it 15a firſt and preparatory ſtate with regard to a 


future one. The objections do really ſuppoſe that there 
' may 
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may be a whole without parts; and that virtues may 
be exerciſed where there are no objects or ſubjects of 
virtuous exerciſe, There are indeed but a very few 
firſt principles in morals, And theſe two, however 
ſimple and ſelf-evident they may appear, are however 
the very principles which are called into doubt by moſt 
of the objections againſt providence ; viz, that every 
being mutt have its own peculiar fituation which no 
other can poſſeſs at the ſame time, and that every af- 
fection when it is exerted, is exerted about ſome object, 


which if it did not exiſt, the affection could not be 


gratified. Let us therefore remember the apoſtle's rea. 
toning, and the conſequences to which it naturally leads, 
That the body muſt be made up of many members; 
and that if there be teachers or rulers, there muſt be 
perſons to be taught and ruled : when we ſuppoſe a 
itate or community, we ſuppoſe members conſtituting 
that ſtate as different from one another as the eyes, the 
ears, c. are from one another in the natural body, 
And whenever we ſuppoſe exerciſes any-wiſe analogous 
to miniſtring good, to teaching, to ruling, or to any 
other ſuch moral exerciſe, we ſuppoſe perſons miniſtred 
to, perſons taught, ruled, benefited. But becauſe 
there will be occaſion to return to this ſubject in ſpeak- 
ing of a future ſtate, I ſhall not dwell any longer upon 
it at preſent. 

From what hath been faid, the following corolaries 
may be inferred. 


eie „ 


That if mankind ſubſiſt and paſs into any ſtate after 
this life, it will likewiſe be the rule there; it will be 
the rule according to which men will be placed there; 
and it will ſtill be the rule with regard to their acqui- 
ſitions and advances there. | 

We have already reaſoned in this m ee 1 
it be the rule with reed 5 1 
ture ſtate, and all thin 1 


——_— 


wiſe conclude that if there be a 
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ſerts in the text it is) it muſt alſo be the rule here, as 


far as the nature of a preparatory ſtate to futurity 
permits. And we may alternately argue in this man- 
ner, that being found in fact to be the rule here in this 
preſent life ſo exactly obſerved, as that from hence the 
ways of God to man in it are fully juſtifiable, it muſt of 


neceſſity likewiſe be the rule in the ſtate that ſuc- 


ceeds to this life, in order to make the conduct of 
providence towards man compleat; if there be any 
ſuch after-life. The ſcripture aſſerts, that there is a 
future life; and that this is the rule by which men 
ſhall be tried, judged, rewarded, or placed, and have 
their condition determined in it, which phraſes 
muſt neceſſarily have the ſame meaning. And that 
it muſt be the rule in a future ſtate is demonſtrable 
from the moral perfections of the Deity, from which 
the apoſile infers it in the text. But abſtractly from 
all theſe conſiderations it is plain, that if we may 
reaſon from analogy at all, as from the ſtate of man. 
kind at one period of time to their condition at ano- 
ther ; or from the laws obtaining with regard to God's 
government of mankind in infancy and childhood to 
his government of; them in riper m we may like - 
uture ſtate of man- 
kind, the law obſerved here generally, without any 
limitations that do not take their riſe from ſources of a 
very beneficial tendency, ſhall be the law in a future 
ftate, withont any limitations but ſuch as likewiſe pro- 
cced from cauſes neceſſary to the greater good, 


CoROLARY II. 


But it likewiſe follows from what hath been proved 
actually to be the rule here with regard to all acquiſi- 
tions made by mankind, that there muſt be a future ſtate; 
otherwile indeed are moral powers and, their acquiſi- 
tions by labour and induſtry made to very little pur- 
pole ; nay, wilfully deſtroyed in a manner to which we 
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ſee nothing that bears any likeneſs or analogy in the 
whole courſe of nature, To ſuppoſe no future ſtate 
ſucceeding to this, is to ſuppoſe God to do what no man 
could do without being limited in power, or extremely 
capricious, to lay a noble foundation, and not carry 
on the building; or ſow, manure, and cultivate, mere. 
ly- to have the ure of deſtroying things in their 
bloſſom, and when they are near to maturity, of 
when the harveſt is at hand. God will, muſt pers 
fect every work he hath begun. He muſt there. 
fore compleat the moral building that may be raiſed 
upon ſo goodly a foundation, and which, as far as it 
is advanced, promiſes a very perfect ſuperſtructure, : 
Shall there be fpring in the moral world, and no har. 
veſt ? Surely the work is not finiſhed here when moral 
powers are brought, by due culture, and variety of diſ- 
cipline and probation, to be fit for higher exerciſes 
than they could be qualified for before they were come 
to this maturity and vigor. If it ſtops here, it is 
a very imperfect work; nay, it is a cruel work: 
it is a cruel end to ſuch an excellent inning 4 
and an end it in no reſpect looks like or tens, 
But the works of an infinite good and wiſe being 
cannot thus ſhort of their completion, they can- 
not be imperfect. He cannot change or be changed, 
and th e the ſame excellent diſpoſition which alone 
diſpoſed him to create moral beings capable of high 
improvements to all eternity, and to place them in 
a firſt ſtate where their powers might have the prox 
pereſt means and materials of exerciſe for their im- 
provement, muſt excite. him to place them after. 
wards in a fituation ſuited to their improvements 
made- in this ſtate, We know that a ſtate deſigned 
merely for probation and diſcipline cannot alwa 
laſt; and we know this ſtate, as it does not always laft, 
fo neither can it in the nature of things; for all ma- 
terial things muſt wax old, and wear out. But moral 
powers are of a different kind: they do not wear out: 
I 4 they 
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they muſt be wil fully deſtroyed, if they ceaſe to be. 
And can he who is infinite goodneſs take pleaſure in 
deſtroying moral powers, and in diſappointing all their 
natural hopes and deſires, which are to be placed in 
proper circumſtances to improve, and become more 
perfect; and in knocking down at once all the acqui- 
ſitions made by them with much patience and ſuffering, 
with carneſt labour and ſtruggling? To ſay ſo is indeed 
to think moſt contemptibly, moſt ungenerouſly of the 
ſupreme being; it is to mock him: it is to deny all 
his moral perfections: it is to repreſent him as the 
moſt arbitrary of beings; as the worſt of tyrants. 

But let ſuch thoughts be far from us: for what in- 
ſtin& prompts us to hope, and reaſon, to ſay the leaſt of 
it, renders highly probable, revelation, by bringing im- 
mortal life and the law oblerved in it to light, hath put 
beyond all doubt. If we doubt or are diffident about 
the former reaſonings from the divine perfections and 
analogy, let us no longer be ſo, but firmly eſta; 


bliſhed in the comfortable belief of a future ſtate, in 


which every man ſhall reap as he hath ſown here; 
for Chriſt, who died and role again from the dead, aſ- 
ſures us it is ſo: and he and his apoſtles, not content to 
affirm it by a teſtimony confirmed by miracles, for 
our greater comfort and aſſurance, often reaſon that it 
muſt be ſo in conſequence of the divine moral perfec- 
tions: that otherwiſe his work, his providence would 
be a very imperfect ; nay, a very unjuſt iniquitous 
ſcheme. And fhall not the righteous Tuche of the world 


Judge and att righteoufly ? Will he deceive the hopes he 


hath implanted in us, and which virtue, as it improves, 
renders more ſtrong and vigorous ? Will he not perfect 
bal he has begun ? Bat if there be no future ſtate, can 
we ſay that providence ends well; ends mercifully znay, 
ſo much as juſtly ? For here certainly tho? virtue hath no- 
ble opportunities of improvement ; yet it doth not fully 
appear, -that he who hath ſown to the fleſh ſhall rea 
corruption, and he who hath ſown to the ſpirit ſhall 
| reap 


8 


err 
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reap the fruits of the ſpirit; here the effects of virtue 
and vice are not fully compleat. They cannot be ſo 
till after a ſtate of trial. For in it the effects of trial 
only can appear, and not the full harveſt. But effects 
appear which do indeed promiſe an excellent harveſt; 
lber which are themſelves the firſt fruits, or at 
leaſt the beautiful pleaſant bloſſoms that betoken a 
joyful harveſt to come in its due ſeaſon. Effects which 


ſhew us how happy the virtuous mind may, muſt be, 


if after its ſtate of formation and trial it is placed in 
circumſtances for which it is become fit : effects which 
ſhew us, how happy God can make him, who hath 
given all diligence to improve the ſtock of rational 
powers he hath put in his hands, in proportion to the 
opportunities he had of making improvement, if 
he be generouſly diſpoſed to do it : effects which pro- 
miſe indeed bitter things to carnal, ſenſual, corrupt 
ed minds; but beſpeak bleſſed fruits of the ſame kind 
with themſelves, only more perfect in degree, to the 

and virtuous. Effects, in one word, which are 
the image of the divine happineſs, and an earneſt, a for- 
taſte of the improvements in happineſs that muſt ariſe 
from highly improved faculties duly ſituated; and there- 
fore ſuch effects as plainly ſhew to us what is the natural 
progreſs to happineſs according to our make, even pro- 
greſs in virtue, progreſs in likeneſs to God. And 
what our make, and frame, and ſituation clearly points 
out to be our road to happineſs muſt be ſuch; other- 
wiſe our make and frame points us to an end we can- 
not attain to; and by it God deceives us, But we 
deceive ourſelves and mock God, when we think, there 
is not a future ſtate, in which God will render to every 


one according to his works, and we ſhall all reap the 


harveſt of our doings, the harveſt to which our doings 
naturally tend, For God, who cannot be mocked, 
reſiſted, or eluded, hath unalterably fixed this righteous, 
this truly generous and kind rule in his government of 
mankind, and of all moral beings, ** Whatſoever a 
man ſoweth, that ſhall he allo reap.” 

15 © SECT. 


f 
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SECT, II. 


The feripture deftrine concerning providence more 
ully explained, in order to prove a future flate, 
and that this is an eftabliſhed rule in the divine 
government of ' manhind, **' That whatſoever a 


man forweth, that ſhall be alſo reap.” 


4 adm tſervation upon reaſon premiſe, by way of 
INTRODUCTION. 
1 it be a plain and univerſally received rule in 
ticiſm, that the obſcurer paſſages of an author are 
always/to be interpreted by the plain ones, and not the 
plain ones made doubtful by thoſe that are more ob- 
ſeure, not to extend which to the ſacred writings, in com- 
mon witly all others, would be moſt unaccountable par- 
tiality, to ſay no worſo of it: yet upon ſome obſcure paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture are certain doctrines founded which 
are inconſiſtent not only with reaſon, but with the whole 
tenor of the ſcripture in general, or number ſeſs plain 
declarations therein, in order to banter revelation, and 
turn it into ridicule. But to all impartial men ſuch 
railing muſt indeed appear not merely ridiculous, but 
highly unjuſt and ive if it be really unjuſt or 
ridiculous not to obſerve tae fame rules of criticiſm in 
interpreting all books: and I now chooſe rather to 
take notice of ſome very falſe and hurtful opi- 
nions about ſcripture doctrines, into which thoſe who: 
pay a ſerious regard to revelation are miſled through 
wrong notions of natural religion, by ſome 
of 3 opinions by which they are induc- 
ed to think very meanly of the guide God hath: 
given us, without which revelation could be of no uſe; 
cyen our reaſon, as if by it we could not attain ta 
| any 
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any juſt ideas of the diyine moral perfectionsz far leſs om 
at any knowledge of his works of creation and prqvi- 
dence,or of the equity of his ways to man. The 
by ws N men (f ** however pious = 28 
very weak and ignorant they ren ar are mM 
in ＋ ne of and git of God the 
her of lights whoſe image it is, 
as that in Iaiab, ? who lays, ſpeaking of God, there 
is no fearching of his underſtanding.” But even in 
the ſame place Goch not the prophet appeal thug, both 
to reaſon and tradition or reyelation : . Haſt thou not 
known ? Haſk thou not heard that the everlaſting God, 
the crearor the ends of the carth fainteth pot, new 
ther 1s 7 And doth he not 


155 enn not be weary, and 


Fel. in order to conform themſelves to iy ing: 
and will (which neceſſary implies a ca — af 
ing God) ſhall, feel their faculties — 
ſhall gradually aſcend in knowledge — in holineſa, 
ſo as to become at laſt able to make. a very ſwiſt 2g 
grels in both, without wearying or fainting. 

Or that other paſſage of & bee prod ＋ * For 
my thoughts are r neither are your 
ways my ways, faith the Lord. For as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, e —.— ways hi — 
W and my thou your t 

ſome have fri that we. cannot — any 
5 apprehenſion of the divine perfections, ſo as to 
N caſe, that any thing is unjuſt 
with reſpect to God; fo totally different is. juſtice in 
God from what we call ſuch in men—Whereas the 


verſe immediately preceeding plainly ſhews it can have 
? Chap. xl. 28, + Chap. lv. 8, 


ng 
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no ſuch meaning—Let the wicked forſake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him, and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon 
Where it is evidently ſuppoſed that we can diſtinguiſh 
between righteous and unrighteous ways, between 
mercy and its contrary ; and thus underſtand what 
it isnot to be like to wicked and unrighteous men, but 
to have juſtice, goodneſs, and righteouſneſs higher than 
the moſt perfect men, as heavens are higher than earth. 
Or that of the Pſalmiſt, Clouds and darkneſs are 
round about him Though it is often repeated by 
the ſame Pfalmiſt That we have full evidence from 
his- works, that. judgment and righteouſneſs are the 
habitation of his ſeat And that the whole univerſe 
is full of the riches of his bounty and goodneſs. 
Or that of Zophar in Fob, Þ+ © Canft thou by ſearch- 
ing ſnd God ? Canſt thou find out the almighty unto 
perſoction ? It is as high as heaven, what canſt thou 
do; it is deeper than hell, what canſt thou know ?— 
Though there nothing evidently is ſaid, but that finite 
minds cannot fully comprehend all the ways of infinite 
knowledge. | 
Or that of Solomon, As thou knoweſt not what 
is the way of the ſpirit (of the wind it ſhould be 
tranſlated, according to that of our Saviour, ** Thou 
heareſt the ſound thereof, but knoweſt not whence it 
cometh, nor whither it-goeth). As thou knoweſt not 
what is the way of the wind, nor how the bones 
do grow in the womb of her that is with child; even 
ſo thou knoweſt not the works of God who maketh 
all—— Which cannot be underſtood as if it were 
abſolutely impoſſible for men to attain to any ſkill 
in the anatomy of the human body, or of the ani- 


* Pf. Ixxvii. 19. xcii. g. cxlv. 3. Iſa 40.8. E/ Ixxxix. 14. 
+ Job. v. 9. ix. 10, 11... xi 7. xxvi. 14. 
Eccleſ. xi. 5. a] 
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mal veconomy and growth in general; but in the ſame 


ſenſe as the wiſe author of the Book of Ecclefraſticus, 
who having given a noble deſcription of all the parts 
of the viſible creation known in his time, ſums up all 
at laſt with this judicious exclamation, * There are 
ſtill hid greater things than theſe, and we have ſeen but 


a few of his works, 
Or that of the Apoſtle St, Paul, +O the depth of 


the riches of the wiſdom and knowlked of God! 


_ unſearchable are the judgments of God, and' his 
z paſt finding out! For who hath known the 
bac of the Lord; or who hath been his counſellor ? 


Where tho* the full extent of the riches of God's 


wiſdom and mercy are ſaid to be beyond human 
reach, and many of his ways to be paſt our finding 
out; yet we are-plainly ſuppoſed to be able to know 
and underſtand not only what wiſdom and mercy 
means; but that they may be in God in the moſt 
exalted degree of perfection, and therefore may 
duce many things — conſiſtent with them which 
we cannot compr 

Or, to name no more, that of the ſame apoſtle 
I Where i is the wiſe? Where is the ſcribe? Where is 
the diſputer of this world ? Hath not God made foo- 
liſh the wiſdom of this world ?——The plain mean- 
ing of which words and thoſe which follow is, Where 
is the philoſopher ſkilled in the wiſdom of the Greeks ? 
Where is the ſcribe ſtudied in the Jewiſb learning? 
Where the profeſſor of human arts and ſciences ? 
Hath not God rendered all their learning and wiſdom 
folly, plainly proved it to be ſo by the diſcovery of 
the truths of the Goſpel? For ſince the world, by their 
natural parts and improvements in what with them 


paſſed for wiſdom, acknowledged not the only true 


God, tho? he had clearly manifeſted himſelf to them 
in the wiſe contrivance and admirable frame of the 


Chap. xliii. 32. + Rom, xi. 30. || 1 Cor. i. 21. 
Voyrld, 
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world, it pteaſed God, by the plain (which ſeefnis 
fooliſhneſs to them) doctrine of the goſpel; to bring 
to trur and falutary knowledge, thoſe who under- 
ſtanding it, believe, receive, and conform to it.“ 
As there is no foundation for the doctrines which 
have been rhentioned in theſe or any other texts of 
ſcripture : ſo the frequent exhortations in ſcripture to 
ſearch after the knowledge of God,' to prove all 
things, and hold faſt that which is good; to prove 
God's ways, arid carefully to prove and try all pre- 
tended revelations from him, and to be ready to give 
a reaſon of any faith or hope we entertain or pto- 
ſeſs: the frequent commendations of thoſe who take 
—— in ſearching into God's works; God's reve- 
ions, laws and teſtimonies; the ſevere cenſures of 
the ignorant, deceived, blind, and raſh; the ſevere 
corrections of ſuperſtition, idolatry, and of impli- 
cite blind faith, and of talking deceitfully even for 
God: all theſe together, with th: direct aſſertions of 
his juflice, truth, goodneſs, faithfulneſs, mercy, and 
all his other perfections in ſcripture, as the ground, 
the only ground of religious love, hope and confi- 
dence; and the frequent appeals to his works,” as evi- 
dently bearing- the marks of his glorious” attributes, 
and” loudly calling-upon us to ſtudy and imitate 
them, to love, adore, and copy after them, are ſuffi- 
cient refutations of ſuch tenets, which obviouſly leave 
nothing to dignity human nature, above that of the 


| brutes, who are only inferior to us in reſpect of their 
not being endued with reaſon, as we afe; and leave no 


foundation for religion or morality, For if we may 
not underſtand the juſtice and goodneſs of God, in 
the ſame ſenſe as we attribute thoſe moral perfections 
to men, we cannot underſtand them at all; and con: 
ſequently, we aſcribe them to God without any mean- 
ingy and we, in reality, muſt deny moral differences 
of actions to be certainly intelligible by us; and con- 
ſequently' ſay; that we have indeed no rule of _ 


cannot be competent judges of | a ſhip, a watch, 
mung 
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on. In truth, if we may not exerciſe our reaſon, 
or are not able to make any advantageous uſe of it, 
in ſtudying the works of God, in order to know 
God, and our relation to him, and the duties reſult- 
ing from that relation; What are we? Or what 
indeed is our reaſon good for? For, how mean, how 
low, how truly barren, and unprofitable is all know- 
ledge, in compariſon of this! 
Let us not therefore vilify our reaſon, which is out 
glory; but let us quit ourſelves lite men, which it alone 
makes us to be. Let us look upon it as the image of 
God in our ſouls, which —_ us capable of de- 
lighting in the contemplation of his works, by ren- 
dering us able to ſee clearly the manifeſt tokens of 
infinite intelligence, power and neſs, ſhining ſo 
viſibly in them; and capable of tranſplanting theſe 
virtues,by cateful and diligent imitation, thro? the ſincere 
love of them, into our minds and lrves, And let us 
accordingly delight ourſelves, day and night, in 
ſearching into his works, and in vouring to con- 
form * more ns more 2 the — lan- 
guage of them all; the plain language of our own - 
truly wonderful frame vw particular ; that to endea- 
vour to be like God, is our proper ſtudy, our end, 
our dignity, our glory, our happineſs. All this is 
the proper work of reaſon, and to it muſt revelation 
ſpeak. It might be as reaſonably offered to the 
brutes, as to us, had we not reaſon to underſtand its 
voice, and diſcern its evidences of truth and divine 
authority, But let us not. be ſurprized, if we are 
frequently puzled, and in the dark. 

or as we cannot judge of a kingdom; nay, not 
of a ſmall family, unleſs we know its whole conſti- 
tution and government; but may preſume, that the 
parts not yet underſtood by us are of a piece with 
what we perceive clearly to be good or bad; as we 
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or any machine, without underſtanding its mecha: 
niſm, or the parts, and mutual teferences of parts, 
which compoſe it: but we may in ſuch caſes 
reaſonably preſume; becauſe other works of the 
fame artiſt, which we fully comprehend; are wiſely 
contrived for their ends, that theſe alſo will be found 
to be ſuch; when they are duly conſidered and fully 
comprehended.—Or 15 ſoon as we begin to diſcovet 
the uſes of ſome parts, we may infer, that a full in- 
ſight into the whole would diſcover the uſes of all 
the parts, and the excellent contrivance of the whole 
for a uſeful end. So with reſpect to the works of 


God, if we can no where ſee any veſtiges of 


order and contrivance, then are they wholly 


incomprehenſible to us, and we can make no con- 


cluſion from them: but, on the other hand, if, as 
far as we have advanced by the ſtudy of them, we 
have ſtill found more clear evidences of excellent 
general laws, and of good and wiſe adminiſtration ; 
then have we excellent reaſon from ſuch ſamples to 
Judge well of the whole; or to conclude, that all is 
perfectly „ tho” we know but a part, and can 
indeed ſee but a very ſmall part of the ſcheme which 
is carrying on to perfection, even fo far as it is 
advanced, in our narrow and limited ſituation, Thus 
we mult reaſon concerning God's works, or give over 
reaſoning in ſuch a 1nanner concerning men's works, 
and conſequently give over acting upon proba- 
bilities, that is, acting upon the evidence on which 
the management of human affairs abſolutely depends. 
Let us remember, that ſuch concluſions concerning God 
from his works, are agreeable to what we have good 
ground to think of him from other conſiderations and 
arguments, thoſe and ſuch like which have already 
been conſidered ; and that the ſcripture account of 
God is likewiſe to the fame effect. And thus, let us 
not ſuffer ourſelves to be ſhaken or ſtartled, that we ſhould 
at any time be in the dark, who ſce but a fmall pt 
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of a ſcheme, that is indeed but a little way advanced. 


But let us, without fear of diſpleaſing God, who cannot 


be intelligently loved, worſhiped or praiſed, without 
clear and juſt ideas of him, which may be ſafely de- 
nded upon as infallibly certain, exerciſe our reaſon 
with candor, diligence and impartiality : not ſtand in 
awe to ſearch, but yet ſearch reſpectfully; not fear 
— his diſpleaſure, for falling into any errors 
we can fall into in the diligent honeſt ſcarch of truth, 
without any biaſs, or with the pure love of it: far leſs 
dread his diſpleaſure for endeavouring to grow in 
knowledge, in the knowledge of his perfections eſpeci- 
ally, to the utmoſt pitch of knowledge, the moſt 
enlarged diligent mind can reach. If we cannot clear- 
ly comprehend the agreements of certain ideas, or 
may not ſafely depend upon our clear conceptions of 
them, then can we not indeed attain to any know- 
ledge. But if we can diſcover ſome agreements of 
certain ideas, and may depend on ſuch diſcoveries, we 
may likewiſe with equal aſſurance depend upon our 
clear perceptions of certain diſagreements of ideas: that 
is, we may depend upon it, that what we clearly per- 
ccive to be impoſſible, unjuſt, Sc. is really what we 
clearly perceive it to be. Let it, however, be re- 
membred, that very conſiſtently with this poſition, 
between which and abſolute ſcepticiſm there is no me- 
dium, (for I now would have knowledge to be under- 
ſtood in its largeſt ſenſe, comprehending not merely 
demonſtrative truths, but probability in its ſeveral aſ- 
cending degrees) it may juſtly be ſaid, that many 
queſtions may be aſked relative even to known 
truths, to which we are not able to give any ſatisfying 
anſwer to ourſelves. No truth can lead by a juſt 
chain of reaſoning to an abſurdity; and therefore 
there cannot lie objections againſt any truth, which 
are in that ſenſe abſolutely inſolvable, that is, which 
neceſſarily terminate in a plain abſurdity ; for objecti- 
ons, thus terminating, are indeed demonſtrations that 
the propoſitions from 8 they neceſſarily reſult 
are 
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are abſolutely falſe, becauſe contradictory. But what 
is it that we know ſo fully, as to be able to enume- 
rate all its qualities, or powers, and their productions; 
or that we can anſwer every intelligible queltidn about it? 
Do we know any property of any body in this manner? 


Any law of nature in this manner ? Do we know our- 


ſelves, or any part of ourſelves, in this manner? And as 
juſtly may one ſay, who is ignorant of the particular 
uſe of ſome part of a machine, tho? he knows in general 
the end of the machine, that the machine is uſeleſs, 
or that part at leaſt uſcleſs; that he ſhall never be a- 
ble to comprehend it, or that no man can: nay, as 
jolly, may he infer, that for that reaſon, there is no 
ſuch machine exiſting, but that his ſenſes are deceived, 
when he thinks he fees it; as, in any caſe of natural, 
or of moral providence, fay what he underſtands is 
not certain; it cannot be depended on, but muſt be 
given up as a deception, becauſe there are ſeveral things 
relating to it he does not yet know, and cannot account 
for. To argue in this manner, in either caſe, or indeed 
at any time in any inſtance, is in effect to aſſert, © That 
becauſe there is one queſtion in a ſcience which we can- 
not ſolve, there is no ſuch ſcience.” Every impoſſibi- 
lity or contradiction perceived to be fuch is a part 
of our knowledge: we cannot exclude negative pro- 
poſitions from our knowledge without fadly contra- 
cting its bounds : many, very many ſuch propoſitions, 
both in natural and moral knowledge, are of the 
higheſt uſe and importance. But a queſtion, which is 
intelligible, tho? not anſwerable, is no more than a que. 
ſtion, to which as yet we cannot reply : for it would not 
only be abſurd to conclude that no being can ſolve it; 
but it would be abſurd to ſay that we ourſelves may not af- 


terwards be very capable of giving an anſwer to it. 


Otherwiſe how had ſcience advanced ? For how many 

eſtions about the government of the material world 
were but lately deep myſteries in that ſenſe; which are 
now no more ſo, but clearly underſtood, tho? related to, 


or connected with other properties, and laws of properties 
5 not 
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not yet underſtood, and therefore the proper object of 


ſearch to the curious. N 

It was not unneceſſary to premiſe this obſervation in 
an attempt to explain providence. It might otherwiſe 
appear too preſumptuous and arrogant to many, tho? 
it be indeed man's propereſt and belt ſtudy. 


Of divine providence poor nh, to the ſcripture 


Nine 


PROPOSITION I. 


It is univerſal, m_— not merely to the material, but 
likewiſe to the moral world, and is abſolutely uncon- 
troulable. 


The providence of God, in which the apoſtle af- 
ſerts, it muſt be a law, © That whatſoever a man 
ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo reap,” (becauſe to deny it 
is to entertain the moſt injurious apprehenſion of the 
providence or government of God; or to mock God) 
is in ſcripture frequently aſſerted to be univerſal, or over 
all, and abſolutely irreſiſtible and uncontroulable, - 

That there is one God, who created and ruleth all 
thipgs, is the expreſs doctrine of the ſacred ſcriptures: 
in many places, Not only did he create, and doth he 
ſupport and rule the inanimate material world ; but he 
likewiſe made, upholds in being, and over-rules all per- 
ceptive and all moral beings. Nay, he is repreſented, 
not only to have created angels, and men, and all the 
various orders of rational beings, as well as all the va- 
rious ranks of merely animal ones, and to have given 
them all their powers, capacities, affections and appe- 
tites; but he is likewiſe repreſented to foreknow all the 
actions of all agents. The ways of man are before 
the Lord, and he pondereth all his goings ®. His eyes 


® Prov. v. 21. 


are 
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are upon the ways of man, and he fathometh all his 
goings . And all things are open and naked before 


him from the beginning, from everlaſting.” And in- 


deed this exactneſs of knowledge is neceſſary to the 
judge of all the earth, in order to his doing that which 


is right in the final deciſion of men's eternal ſtate ; or 
that he may render to every one according to his works, 
and thus every one may reap as he ſows. This is too 
evident to need being inſiſted upon. For it is manifeſt 
beyond doubt, that, in order to a juſt diſtribution of 
rewards and puniſhments, or of happineſs and miſery 
in the government of men upon the whole of things, 

God muſt not only know the actions of men, but like. 
wiſe be, as is aſſerted in numberleſs places of holy writ, 
a diſcerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart f. 
«© He muſt be able to ſearch all hearts, as he is faid to 
be, and to underſtand all the imaginations of the 
thoughts.“ The Lord muſt not ſee merely as man 
ſeeth. For man looketh on the outward appearance: 
the Lord muſt be able to look into the heart ||. This 
perfection is neceflary to judge the world in equity, and 
to render to every one the fruit of his doings ; ſince 
virtue and vice lie not merely in the outward actions, 
but principally in the heart. And therefore in ſcrip- 
rure, as the inward truth and fincerity of the mind is 
repreſented to be what God chiefly regards; fo, on the 
other hand, the heart of man is ſaid to be deceitful 
above all things, and able not only to deceive others, 
but to deceive itſelf by ſecret partiality, and very diſſi- 
cultly perceptible flattery : but, at the fame time it is 
faid, no man can deceive God, who is greater than our 
hearts, and knoweth all things d. The abſtruſe, diffi- 
cultqueſtion upon this ſubject, is not how God knows pre- 
ſent and paſt actions, but how he fore-knows future free 
actions. And this muſt be ſuch in the nature of things, 
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in conſequence of our being created minds, and there- 


fore not able to judge, but by faint analogy, of the ex- 
tent and manner of the operation of God's natural 
powers and perfections: the difficult queſtion relating 
to this ſubject is, God's fore- knowledge of future 
events. * Known unto the Lord are all his works 
from the beginning of the world,” Now, no doubt, 
God, who gave to us, and all creatures, all the powers 
they enjoy, and who hath eſtabliſhed all the laws, ac- 
cording to which they improve or degenerate, and, in 

eneral, operate or admit any changes of whatever 
End and who likewiſe hath ordered all the laws, 
according to which external material effects are pro- 
duced; nay, properly and ſtrictly ſpeaking, imme. 
diately produces them; ſuch a being muſt needs know - 
all the poſſible reſults of powers, and laws of powers, 
which are thus of his own creation and eſtabliſh- 


ment. Here there is no difficulty at all. For ſuch 
univerſal knowledge, nay, ſuch an eſtabliſhment is by 


none thought inconſiſtent with liberty of action in 
men, in any ſenſe of liberty of action. But fore- 
knowledge of free actions is thought by ſome an im- 

ſibility in the nature of things; and by others, it is 
judged abſolutely repugnant to, and incompatible with 
the liberty of moral agents: and therefore ſome have 


ſaid, that the perfect government of moral beings 


does not require ſuch pre- cience: but that in order to 
the wiſe choice of the beſt ſyſtem, the full know- 
ledge of all poſſible connexions, and their reſults 
the perfect comprehenſion of all the conſequences of 
all poſſible diſtributions of powers, and Jaws of powers, 
is ſufficient. But many predictions of events, 
which have been exactly fulfilled, recorded in ſcrip- 
ture, prove divine fore-knowledge in ſuch inſtances : 
and being admitted in ſome inſtances, it is not only 
poſſible that it may be univerſal, but it really cannot 
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be ſuppoſed not to be univerſal, or to extend to 
all; ſince no poſſible reaſon can be given, why, or 
how it can take place in any one inſtance with reſpect 
to events depending on free actions of moral agents, 
and not reach to all, without ſuppoſing it to be in ſuch 
inſtances, not merely forc-knowledge, but poſitive 
decree or appointment, which hypotheſis, it is owned, 
is abſolutely incompatible with free agency. | 

The difficulty therefore with reſpect to divine pre- 
ſcience of free-action?, as diſtinguiſhed from conſciouſ- 
neſs of what is decreed and appointed to happen, is 
thus accounted for by the beſt writers“ on the 1 

I. They obſerve, in general, that our finite under- 
ſtanding may very reaſonably be allowed not to com- 
prehend all the ways of infinite knowledge, as the 
ſcripture fays we cannot, * Can'ſt thou by ſearch- 
ing find out God? Can'ſt thou find out the Almighty 
to perfection.“. But this acknowledgement of the 
incomprehenfibleneſs of God muſt always be under- 
ſtood, as it really is in the ſcriptures, and by ſuch 
writers, with relation to ſuch things only as do not 
imply any expreſs, cl:ar contradiction : for whenever 
that is the caſe, it cannot be ſaid of ſuch things, that 
they are incomprehenſible, or what we cannot un- 
derſtand z but, on the contrary, are fuch things which 
we do plainly and diſtinctly underſtand that they 
cannot poſſibly be. The neceſſary falſity and abſurdity 
of all ſuch things being as evident to our underſtand- 
ings, as the truth of the plaineſt principles. It muſt 
allo be obſerved, as thele authors do take notice, 
that this acknowledgement ought to be underſtood on- 
ly of things expreſly revealed, not of any human do- 
ctrines or reaſonings. 

II. Secondly, They obſcrve, that in the matter be- 
fore us, the queſtion is not, whether men's actions be 
free, but whether or no, and how that freedom of 
action, which makes a moral agent ſuch, and men to 
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be men, can be conſiſtent with fore-knowledge of ſuch 
actions. For if theſe two things were really incon- 


ſiſtent and irreconcileable, it would follow, not that 


men's actions were not free, (ſince that would totall 
ſubvert all morality and religion, and take away al 
the moral attributes of God at once; but, on the o- 
ther ſide, it would follow, that ſuch free actions as 
men's are, and without which rational creatures can- 
not be rational or moral agents, were not the objects 
of the divine fore- knowledge. And, in ſuch a caſe, 
it would be no more a diminution of God's omniſci- 
ence, not to know things impoſſible and contradictory 
to be known, than it is a diminution of omnipotence, 
not to be able to do things impoſſible and contradictory 
to be done. | 

III. But, in the third place, ſay they, this is not 
the caſe; for theſe things _ premiſed, we may 
now anſwer directly to the queſtion, that fore-know- 


ledge of free actions is not an impoſſibility or contra- 


diction ; 7. e. is not inconſiſtent with liberty, becauſe 


1 has no influence at all upon the things fore. 


nown. And it has therefore no influence upon them, 
becauſe things would be juſt as they are, and no other- 
wiſe, tho? there was no fore- knowledge. Foreſeeing 
things to come, does no more influence or alter the na- 
ture of things, than ſeeing them when they are. What 
hath no productive energy, or power, cannot make 
neceſſary. But knowledge of no kind, neither know- 
ledge of preſent, paſt, nor to come, can have any pro- 


ductive efficiency. It is will alone that produces, gives 


exiſtence, or brings into being: independently, if the 
connexion between the will to produce and the effect be 
neceſſary, as it muſt be between the will of an infinite, 
independent being, and all the effects willed by ſuch a 
being: dependently, if the connexion between the will 
immediately choofing or willing the effect, and the ex- 
iſtence of the effect ſo willed, be eſtabliſhed by the will 
of another mind, as muſt be the caſe with regard to all 

K 4 derived 
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derived beings, and their derived efficiency. Know- 
ledge is merely paſſive, it can give light, point out 
the path, the proper road and choice, and ſo perſuade 
to an clection and purſuit; or it merely contemplates 
and reviews an object; but that is all it can do; it 
therefore produces or gives exiſtence to nothing. It 
is the ſame whether we ſpeak of dependent or inde. 
ndent, finite or infinite knowledge in this caſe 3 for 
being but knowl it cannot be active or productive, 
it can only comprehend, underſtand, ſee, or perſuade. 
Further, the manner of God's fore- Knowing future free- 
actions, muſt not, cannot be ſuppoſed to be like his 
ſore- knowledge of things — as all material 
effects are; for that would be to confound things to- 
gether, which are totally diſtinct, and to aſſert that 
there is no active power in nature, but the power of 
God: and perhaps ſuch an aſſertion does not terminate 
there, but muſt really go further. But it is ſufficient to 
our 4 to obſerve, that to ſuppoſe the divine fore- 
knowledge of free. actions, i. e. of the volitions of ratio- 
nal beings, to be neceſſary, in the ſame ſenſe that his 
ſore- knowledge of effects produced by his will and decree 
that ey ſhould exiſt is neceſſary, is no more to ſpeak 

of fore-knowledge in the ſenſe we are now conſidering 
it, viz, as diſtinguiſhed from conſciouſneſs of effects to 

be produced, in conſequence of poſitive will or decree 
to give them exiſtence ; but is merely to ſpeak of that 
ter conſciouſneſs, which cannot without impropriety 
of ſpeech, or, at leaſt, without departing from the que- 
ſlion, as above limited and defined, be called pre-ſcience, 


IV. Now, in the fourth place, they add, That 
the divine ſore- knowledge of free- actions we may 
have ſome obſcure glimſe of, in ſome ſuch manner 
as this. What one man will freely do upon any parti- 
cular occaſion, another man, by obſervation and at- 
untion, may in ſome meaſure judge; and the wiſer 


the perſon be who makes the oblervation, the more 
probable 
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obable will his judgment be, the ſeldomer will he 
deceived, and the more may he, or others, 
depend upon it in their reſolutions and actions of 
the greateſt moment. An angel, in the like caſe, 


would make a judgment of the future event as much 


nearer to certainty than that of the wiſeſt man, as the 
angelick nature and faculties are ſuperior to the hu- 
man. And therefore, in God himſelf, whoſe powers 
are all, in every reſpect, infinitely tranſcending thoſe 
of the higheſt creatures,it muſt needs be, — any aſ- 
ſignable bounds in reſpect of certainty, ſuperior to what 
any the molt perfect creature can attain to; that is, it 
mult be certain beyond any chance or hazard of miſtake 
or error; or, in other words, it muſt be abſolutely cer- 
tain and infallible ; for where there is no hazard of err- 
ing, knowledge muſt be infallible. But however 
certain it may be, it cannot have any influence u 

the fore-known free-actions, unleſs we fay the fore- 
knowledge of wiſe men in particular caſes, upon 
the certainty of which their greateſt intereſts may be 
ventured, and daily are very wiſely adventured, can 
have ſome proportionable influence upon them ; and 
the more certain fore-knowledge of a higher creature 
a proportionable greater influence, For will being out 
of the queſtion, whatever influence knowledge can have 
as knowledge, cannot belong ſolely and wholly to the 
molt perfect knowledge ; but can only belong to ſuch 
knowledge, in a degree proportionable to its perfection, 
and muſt belong to knowledge, as knowledge, in e- 
very degree of it, in ſome proportional degree. 
But who ever imagined, that the fore-knowledge of 
2 moſt perfect creature, however certain, however 
much to be depended upon in matters of the higheſt 
importance, had or could have any influence upon 
free actions, ſo certainly foreſeen by it. In he, 
while knowledge, either of preſent, paſt, or to come, 
as knowledge, can have no influence, the degrees of its 
certainty can make no alteration in that reſpect ; that 


is, 
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is, they can produce no influence. Becauſe this maxim is 


univerſally true, that whatever belongs to any 
property as ſuch, muſt belong to it in proportion 
to the degree in which it is ſuch a property; in 
proportion, ſo to ſpeak, to its moment or quantity, 
in like manner, as what belongs to gravity as ſuch, 
muſt belong to every quantity of 1t proportionally.” 
Another thing I would add, (for what hath been juſt 
now faid, and what follows I would not have im- 
puted to any other but myſelf, by whom they are 
added, leſt they ſhould be found not to be true, of 
which however I have no apprehenſion) is, that 
when a ruling paſſion is eſtabliſhed in the breaſt, good 
or bad, that being known, and the circumſtances in 
which it is placed being known, the determinations 
choices, and actions of ſuch perſons may be very cer- 
tainly determined, No wiſe man, for inſtance, is at 
2 loſs to determine how a thoroughly good and wiſe 
man he is thoroughly acquainted with will act in any 

iven caſe; or how any man, whom he certainly 
— to be governed by any given ruling paſſion, 
will be ſwayed in any particular aſſigned circum- 
ſtances. 


But it is time to leave a ſubject which hath been 


fo often handled by others. 
What remains to be obſerved concerning provi- 


dence, according to the ſcripture account of it is, 


that it is abſolutely irreſiſtible. * No counſel, na 
deviſe againſt the Lord can proſper : his will, his 

er is abſolutely irreſiſtible, And therefore when 
we read of the Devil's ſetting up a kingdom in oppo- 
fition to the kingdom of God, great care muſt be taken 
that we do not ſo underitand it, as if the Devil had, 


properly ſpeaking, any power againſt God. We are 


® Deut. x. 17. 1 Sam. xiv. 6. Fob xl. 2, iv. 2. TFerem. i. 
19. Janes iv. 2. Rev; xix. 6. P/al. Ixxxvi. 3. cxv. cxxv. cxlv. 


Iſaiah xl. 10, fc. Dan. iv. 13. Cc. Epheſ i. 11, 17. 
 ſufficient- 
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ſufficiently iuſtructed not to take ſuch ways of ſpeak- 
ing in that abſurd ſenſe; ſince, in ſcripture, wicked 
men are ſaid to ſet themſelves up againſt God, reſiſt 
his will, and exalt themſelves in oppoſition to God's 
kingdom, which ſure no perſon can underſtand of 
natural power in man to reſiſt God. But like ways 
of ſpeaking about the Devil's oppoſition to God, 
without entering into an enquiry what the Devil is, 
muſt be interpreted in the ſame ſenſe, as meaning not 
oppoſition of natural powers, but of moral powers and 
diſpoſitions to God, by doing things wicked and 
diſpleaſing to God, as wicked men likewiſe do. Not 
— is it an abſurdity to ſuppoſe any created power 
able to contend, fight againſt, or oppoſe God, the 
ſupreme Author of all power; but in ſcripture we 
read in many places of God's abſolute power and ſu- 

emacy over all malicious wicked perſons ; and of 
bis giving power to the good, as ſuch, to diſcomfic - 
the temptations and machinations of ſuch againſt 
them. * beheld Satan, as lightning fall from hea- 
ven: behold I give unto you power over the enemy, 
and nothing ſhall by any means hurt you. | God is 
faithful, and will not ſuffer us to be tempted above 
what we are able, but will with the temptation alſa 
make a way to eſcape, that we may be able to bear it. 
+ Reſiſt the Devil, fays. St. James, and he will flee 
from you. And St. Fade aſſures us, t that the angels 
which kept not their firſt eſtate, but left their own 
habitation, he hath reſerved in everlaſting chains un- 
der darkneſs, unto the judgment of the great day.“ 

Certain ancient corrupters of religion in the primi- 
tive times, from the many evils and wickedneſſes 
which are in the world, inferred, there was a ſupreme 
evil principle originally oppoſite to and independent 
upon the power of God, which monſtrous opinion 
was firſt taught by ſome Perſian philoſophers, who 


St. Luke x. 18. || 1 Cor. x, 13. + Chap. iv. vii. 4 Ver. 6. 
called 
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called the good principle light, and the evil principle 
darkneſs. And againſt this abſurd opinion it is, — 
1/aias, in his prophecy to Cyrus, King of Perfia *, thus 
declares : ** I am the Lord, and there is none elſe: 1 
torm the light, and create darkneſs : I make peace and 
create evil: I, the Lord, do all theſe things.” This 
doctrine is directly contrary to the whole tenor of 
the ſcripture, which expreſsly aſſerts one ſupreme cauſe 
the fountain of all power, who is infinitely good + 
and we ſhall immediately have occaſion to ſhew more 
fully than hath been yet done, that an independent 
mind abſolutely evil is an impoſſibility. Mean time, 
with regard to many ways of ſpeaking in the ſcripture 
about the devil and his kingdom, tis well worth while 
briefly to take notice of a very important obſervation 
that hath been often made on this ſubject, which is, 
that all rational beings whatſoever, capable of good 
and evil, muſt be created originally in a ſtate of 
trial or probation, Anſwerable therefore to what we 
ſee among men, *tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe that among 
all other creatures, likewiſe indued with the power of 
willing or chooſing, and conſequently inveſted with a 
certain ſphere of activity and dominion, allowing for 
their reſpective circumſtances, powers, and capacities, 
there will be proportionally a difference of conduct 
and behaviour. And accordingly the ſcripture aſſures 
us, that among angels ſome continued to be the fa- 
vourites of God, who do his pleaſure; and that others 
of them ſinned, and kept not their firſt eſtate, but 
left their own habitation. And concerning the chief 
of thoſe, our Saviour tells us +, that from the begin- 
ing he abode not in the truth. What the particular ſin 
of thoſe diſobedient angels was, is not diſtinctly re- 
vealed ; and therefore it is a vain thing to make con- 
jectures about it. This only we may be ſure of, that 
it was not, as ſome have incautiouſly repreſented it, 4 


Chap. xiv, 6, 7. + Jabn viii. 44. 
rebelling 


of, are children o 
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rebelling againſt God; by way of open force; but a pre- 
ſuming fooliſhly, as wicked men alſo do, to tranſgreſs 
the laws of their nature and their God: and they are pu- 
niſhed not beyond, bur ſuitably to their deſerts, or 
reap the fruit of their doings. From the figurativen 


of the expreſſions applied to fallen angels, and to ſinful 


men, when they are faid to reſiſt or oppoſe God, as 
well as from the nature and evident reaſon of the 
thing, *tis plain, that the kingdom of Satan ſet up in 
oppoſition to the kingdom of God, is not — 
a kingdom of force or power, but in the ſpifitual ſenſe 
a kingdom or party, a dominion or prevalency of 
ſin, in oppoſition to the kingdom or eſtabliſhment of 
— Departing from virtue and — 
is revolting from the kingdom of God, and declaring, 
that we will not have him to reign over us. Hence 
wicked men are called the children of the devil, and 
good men the children, the ſons of God. The phraſe 
is very elegant, and according to the analogy of the 


Jewiſh language, very uſual and expreſſive, For the 


higheſt way in that language of expreſſing any par- 
ticular quality, ſimilitude, or relation, is by Ailing 


them the children of that thing or perſon by whic 
any extraordinary quality, ſimilitude, or relation is 


intended to be expreſſed. Thus men of meek, calm 
ſpirits, are in ſcripture called the ſons of peace; and 
outrageous oppreſſors, ſons of violence. Men of 
true courage are ſons of valour; and in ſtill a ſub- 
limer ſenſe, ſons of thunder; perſons of exemplary 
virtue, faith, and 72 of whatever nation they are 

abam. Men under the ſen- 
tence of death are called ſons of death. Judas for 
his ſingular corruptneſs is ſtiled the ſon of ition. 
And perſons under any great or laſting diſtreſs, ſons 
and daughters of affliction. Many of which figures 
have a very great grace, nay, give a very extraordi- 
= energy even to modern poeſy, as hots uainted 
with the ſublimeſt of poets, Million, will readily ac- 
knowledge. hus 
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Thus then we have proved that, agreeably to reaſon 
and ſcripture, the divine idence is as univerſal as 
is neceſſary, in order to exact obſervance of that 
rule of juſt and equitable moral government aſſerted 
in the text, That as one ſows, ſo ſhall he reap.” 


PROPBOSGIT ION II. 


The Divine Providence is clearly and exprefly aſſerted in 

ſcripiure to be infinitely wiſe and good ;, ſo that from 
hence it may juſtly be concluded to be a rule ſtrict- 
ly obſerved by it in the government of moral beings; 
« That upon the whole every one ſhall reap as be 
ſows.” a 


The knowledge of the ſupreme fountain of all 
power muſt of neceſſity be proportional to his power; 
fo that if the latter be boundleſs and infinite, the former 
muſt likewiſe be ſo. As God cannot know things, or 
relations of things, but from conſciouſneſs of his own 
power to produce, ſo his knowledge muſt be propor- 
tionable to his power. Whatever therefore is poſſible 
in reſpect of infinite power, muſt be clearly known 
by the infinite mind poſſeſſed of that power. But to 
ſay the power of an independent original mind, the 
one contig all things, is limited, is certainly to ſay, 
it is limited without any thing to limit it, there being 
nothing beyond or without it to limit it; or there 
being in reality no ſource of limitation upon it, beſide 
natural impoſſibility, if that can properly be called a 
limitation, or a confining and reſtricting cauſe; as it cer- 
tainly cannot. God's power therefore is infinite; and 
his knowledge, which cannot but be proportionable to 
his power, is alſo infinite. 

Wherefore though the ſcripture, the deſign of which 
is never to enter into philoſophical diſcuſſions ; but 
merely to give ſuch clear ideas of the perfections of 
God and of his providence as are ngceſlary, or of im- 
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MA portance to the direction of our conduct, doth no 
as where expreſly affirm that God knows all poſſible 
at things and relations of things; yet fince it ſays, that 
ed nothing (which docs not imply a contradiction) 1s 
impoſſible to God, that he isall powerful and knoweth 
all things, we may juſtly ſay that he fully compre- | 
hendeth all poſſible 1 and all poſſible relations, 
habitudes, connexions, dependencies, and conſequences 
in of things. All power is intelligent power; and inf. 
m | nite intelligent power neceſſarily implies this in it. So 
7- likewiſe does the free choice of God in chooſing what 
45 poſſible ſyſtem to create, imply it. And from our 
— power of imagining various combinations and diſtri- 
butions of things which never exiſted to us, we may 
draw a very probable argument, That the divine 
l mind, from whom we derive this power of conceivi 
3 various ſyſtems by analogy in our imagination, 
er full knowledge of all poſſible variety of ſyſtems or 
* combinations of things. | 
n But though infinite knowledge thus defined be ne- 
r- ceſſary to infinite wiſdom and preſuppoſed by it; nay; 
le though infinite wiſdom muſt neceſſarily belong to 
n ſich knowledge, yet wiſdom in a diſtint way of 
0 conceiving it, is a different attribute from knowledge. 
e Wiſdom, properly ſpeaking, is the right uſe or exer- 
7 ciſe of knowledge. And therefore it differs from 
8 knowledge, as the uſe of a power differs from the 
< power itlelf. *Tis therefore in the divine nature, po 
e | ſeſſed of infinite knowledge, the exerciſe of that know- 
a f ledge, and the power inſeparably connected with it, 
2 | in the belt and propereſt way, for the beſt end. Hav- 


d | ing the infinite knowledge juſt defined, he muſt always 
0 a know the beſt end, and always clearly ſee the means 

that are fitteſt to produce that end; and knowing 
h both theſe, he muſt always be diſpoſed, without any 
it | byaſs to the contrary, to act accordingly. No per- 
f ſon will ſay, that there can be various poſſible com- 
E binations of things, with certain conſequences reſult- 
0 ing 
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we cannot reflect upon or view it without approba- 
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ing from them, and yet not better and worſe, mor- 


fit and leſs fit; more and leſs perfect combinations of 


things. To aſlert that, is to fay that all properties are 
the fame, and will turn to the ſame account, how- 
ever they are ranged, placed, diſtributed or combin- 
ed. And that God can perceive all poſſible relations 
and conſequences of things, and yet not perceive 
what is fitter and worſe ; ſince we cannot underſtand 
and compare different combinations, without clearly 
ſeeing it in theſe caſes, is to ſuppoſe God void of a 
capacity of the nobleſt and uſefuleſt kind which he 
hath given us. Nay, which is more, it is ſuppoſing 
him to know all combinations of things without un- 
derſtanding that which alone can render ſuch know- 
ledge either uſctul or pleaſant. And which is yet more 
abſurd, if any thing can be ſo, it is really to ſuppole 
God to know and fully underſtand combinations of 
things without underſtanding them. For what is it 
to underſtand fully any diſpoſition of parts and pro- 
perties, but to know its natural conlequences, reſults, 
effects and tendencies ; or, in one word, its aptitudes to 
certain ends, Now if the firſt mind muſt know what 
is beſt, he muſt chooſe it with full delight and com- 
placency; he muſt prefer it, and preferring it, he mult 
invariably purſue it. That he muſt purſue what he 
unchangeably prefers will be owned, fince nothing 
can alter his views of his things, nor his temper and 
diſpoſition, And to ſuppoſe him not -to like what is 
bell that is, What appears to his perfect underſtanding 
ſuch, is to imagine him, without liking and approving 
the beſt, capable of giving us a diſpoſition to diſtin- 
guiſh the appearances of things, and fo to delight in 
what appears beſt to us, that however corrupt we 
may have rendered our minds, yet we cannot chooſe 
but approve what is beſt, while it is perceived by us. 
Strong paſſions may quickly obſcure our view of it, 
and hurry us into purſuits very contrary" to it; but 
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tion. And it is impoſſible we can be ſo framed by a 
being, who, knowing the beſt, does not like or ap- 


prove it. 
It may very juſtly be queſtioned whether any being 
can be capable of perceiving beauty, order and pro- 
portion, whether in material or moral objects, with- 
out being pleaſed with it, and naturally „ | 
in it. There may be creatures, who have no ideas of 
beauty. But to aſſert, that a mind may perceive beau- 
ty without being delighted by it, ſeems to be abſurdly 
to diſtinguiſh between an agreeable perception and the 
pleaſure perceived. For whatever qualities we may 
tind, by enquiry into natural connexions, to be united 
with beauty, order and proportion, in material or mo- 
ral objects, which, when diſcovered, may, by aſſoci- 
ating or blending themſelves with the ideas of beauty, 
order and proportion, greatly heighten our pleaſure in 
contemplating them ; yet beauty, order, and propor- 
tion, are names for certain agreeable ideas, diftinct 
from any others that may be connected with them, ei- 
ther by nature, or by voluntary aſſociation: i. e. they 
are names for certain pleaſures. And ſurely pleaſure of 
whatever kind cannot be perceived without perceiving 


eaſure. 

P There are certain ideas, which we expreſs by the words, 
harmony, proportion, order, beauty, even in material ob- 
jects, which give delight to all mankind, quite diſtinct 
from their affording any gratification to any of our ſen- 
ſitive appetites ; and from quite another view of them, 
than as being for their intereſt and further advantage; 
but merely as ſuch intellectual forms, images par 
immediately, and by themſelves. The faculties from 
which we receive theſe pleaſures, and the pleaſures them- 
ſelves, are as natural, and as eaſily to be accounted for, 
38 any ſenſual ite whatever, and the pleaſures ari- 
ſing from its gratification, There is no queſtion that can 
be aſked about them, as, How they give us pleaſure ? 
Whence it comes? And what it is? that does not 
6-4 likewiſe 
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likewiſe belong to all our other pleaſures, and the fas 
cultics by which they are perceived, and in the ſame 
ſenſe ; and that may not therefore be reſolved in the 
fame way: which will ultimately be in all caſes, © That 


we are ſo conſtituted, or ſuch is our nature and frame. 


Otherwiſe we muſt run into the ſame abſurdity with re- 
ſpect to the cauſes of our pleaſures, as ſome do in ſpe- 
culation about efficient cauſes ; that is, ſuppoſe an infi- 
nite ſeries of them. 

To explain this ſubject a little more fully, becauſe the. 
argument, I think, is not very common; let it be con- 
nere what is meant when viſible beauty is ſaid to be 
connected with regularity in objects, and with utility; 
that regularity and utility are the foundation of viſible 
beauty, or the qualities whence it reſults : or, in other 


words, that it is regular objects compoſed of various 


parts, conſpiring by their mutual reſpects, and cloſe 
union, to ſome proper or good end in the ſimpleſt man- 
ner, which alone excite the perception of beauty in us. 
For what is the mcaning of this but that where we 
perceive beauty, we ſhall always find, by proper enqui- 


ry, that there 1s regularity, unity of deſign, ſimplicity 


and utility? Perhaps it muſt be ſo in the nature of 


things. But whether it muſt be ſo or not in the nature 


of things, we conſtantly find by obſervation, that it is 
ſo in fact with regard to us. Yet the perception of beau- 
ty is diſtinct from the regularity and utility with which 
it is connected. So diſtinct, that beauty may, and 
frequently is perceived, where there is no notion of regu- 
larity, or of unity of deſign. Nay, beauty is ſo diſtinct 
from regularity, that the latter is diſcovered by proper 
rules and meaſures, which we are excited to apply to 


a beautiful object, by the agreeable perception of beau- 


ty with which it immediately ſtrikes us. And as for 
utility, in many caſes, where beauty is perceived and 
admired, it is not eaſily diſcovered, They are there- 
fore ſaid to be connected together, becauſe they are 
found to be fo in fact; or becauſe we learn from ex- 

perience, 
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perience, that beauty being always connected with re+ 
gularity and utility, in order to produce it in human 
workmanſhip, we muſt ſtudy regularity and utility, 


and take the proper methods to produce them. They . 
are therefore connected together, as other ideas of 
different ſenſes are, which by their connexion or co 
exiſtence make the ſame object. And conſequently, to 


confound viſible beauty with any other perception, is 
the ſame abſurdity as to confound ſmell with any other 
ſenſation, And as it would be abſurd: to diſtinguiſh 
the 
the ſmell itſelf; ſo it is the ſame abſurdity to diſtinguiſh 


the agreeableneſs of beauty from the beauty perceived, 


If therefore we 7 the Author of our nature to 
have any conception 
in natural or moral objects, he muſt neceſſarily have 


pleaſure and delight in perceiving them; for not to 


ſuppoſe it, is th ſuppoſe him to have pleaſant concep- 
tions and not to have them. But if he have not con- 


ion, order and beauty, then hath he 


ceptions of _— 
| — us capable of perceiving what he 
kn not, or has no idea of. 

If we purſue this | 
ſince we not only perceive beauty and order, moral 
and natural, with immediate delight; but are capable 
of making ſuch 
on, and thereby of receiving new delight from them, 


as objects worthy of our approbation and purſuit ; and 


thus are capable of determining to ſet ourſelves to im- 


prove ſuch a capacity with all diligence, by our rea- 
ſon, into what is called, with reſpect to natural beauty,, 


a good taſte of nature, and of the arts which imitate 


nature; and what is called, with reſpect to moral beauty, 


a good taſte of the harmony and conſiſtency of life; 
and manners; or, in one word, of virtue, and a good 
moral temper. This being our conſtitution, for the 


very ſame reaſons juſt mentioned, the Author of our 


nature muſt have in him a love and approba- 
tion of natural and 1 beauty, he muſt delight in 
2 


agreeableneſs or diſagreeableneſs of a ſmell from 


le 
proportion, order and beauty, 


ment but a little farther, 


tions the objects of our reflexi 


. 
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it with a delight of 2 and therefore muſt 


ſteadily purſue it in all his operations and works, J 
thought it not improper to ſhew, that the Author of 
our frame muſt have delight in beauty and order, na- 
rural and moral, analogous to ours, in the ſame way 
that any of our other powers or perfections are analo- 

us to — * And what hath — ſaid, may very ea- 
ly be applied to the perception of the greater in 
a Adem, and —_— in 1t, or approbation BY if 
theſe two be not really co- incident. For that percep- 
tion muſt be a beautiful and ou one to every 
mind who can form it; and muſt be approved as the 
beſt purſuit by every mind who can upon it: it 
is ſo at leaſt with regard to us, And God, who hath 


ſo conſtituted us, muſt himſelf have the A. ug of 
t in it, and 


beſt, and having it, he muſt have delig 
approve it, as the beſt, the worthieſt end. He who 
hath implanted in us our capacity of diſcerning; the 
beſt in certain caſes, and our determination to like 
and approve it, mult have, analogous to it, a perfect 
conception of beſt and worthieſt in every poſlible caſe, 


in all circumſtances, in the whole of his creation, and 
full delight in it, and approbation of it as ſueb. It 


cannot but be ſo in the nature of things, unleſs ideas 
of beauty and order, and love of them, -and delight 


in them, can be blindly, i. e. fortuitouſly produced, 


Now it is remarkable, that God is ſaid, in ſcripture, 


to delight in the beauty of his viſible creation ; to re- 


joice in it; to review it with full complacency and ſa- 
tisfaction. And indeed, it is as certain, that God 
cannot give, or render capable of any one faculty, 
without a diſtinct adequate conception of it; as that he 
cannot give any other without a diſtinct adequate idea of 
it, If he can blindly produce any thing, every thing 
may be blindly produced : chance may be the author 


of every thing: nay, with regard to what is 2. 
nd- 


to be produced, without a clear and diſtinct under 
ing of it by the ſupreme cauſe, the ſupreme cauſe and 
chance are the ſame thing. « Tho? 
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* Tho? we could not poſſibly have any glimpſe of 


the way and manner how God can have clear concep- 


tions of all the pleaſures and pains of which he hath 
rendered his creatures capable, and which are the et- 
fects of his laws; yet it is not in this caſe alone, that 
we cannot fully account for the divine manner of 
1 or perceiving things: that is often the caſe, 
and mu 

far ſuperior to ours, becauſe they are not infinite. 


But for the ſake of what is obſcure and unknown, 


we muſt not give up with clear and certain truths. 
Such as this, “ that what is not perceived or known, 
cannot be intended, aimed at, deſigned ;; or, in one 
word, produced with intelligence: and what is not ſo 
produced is really produced without a producer, 
which is abſurd. 
We are indeed ſufficiently warned by the holy 
—_—_ as well as by reaſon, not to aſcribe any im- 
= ection to God; yet we are ſufficiently authorized 
y the ſacred writers to aſcribe eyes, ears, hand 
and all our ſenſes, and all kinds of affections to God, 
ſo far as theſe ways of ſpeaking only ſerve, or are 
only employed (as they are in ſcripture) to denote 
that God muſt have clear adequate conceptions of 
all his works, and cannot be p blind Author of 
any — For to aſcribe blind production to him, 
is not only to attribute imperfection to him, but it 
is to aſſert an impoſſible thing, or a down- right con- 
tradiction. With regard to the affection we are now 
— of, it is aſcribed to God in direct terms. 
e is ſaid to delight in moral beauty, the beauty of 
holineſs; nay, in all beauty and order, even that 
of the inanimate material-creation, for he pronounced 
it good; and he is faid to abhor all deformity, moral 
deformity “ in a more ſpecial manner. The argu- 


ment we have been now uſing to eſtabliſh the holineſs. 


v Hgbak. i. 13. Job iv. 17. xv. 15, 16. 
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the goodneſs, the purity of God, or his ſupreme love 
of order, beauty, proportion, publick good; and, 
in one word, what his infinite knowledge perceives 
to be beſt, is Job's: Shall mortal man be more juſt 
than God ? Shall a man be more pure than his Ma 
ker? The angels are higher than men, yet even the 
moſt perfect of them mult be infinitely inferior to 
God, in purity, ſanctity, and every perfection; for 
from him is all derived that they poſſeſs or are ca- 
le of. And another inſpired writer reaſons, as 
ath been obſerved, to the ſame 2 * He * 
that planted the ear, ſhall he not hear ? He that form- 
ed the eye, ſhall he not ſee? This emphancal ſolid 
reaſoning is uſhered in by a moſt awakening ſolemn 
2 Underſtand ye bratiſh;” to give us to under- 
and, how abſurd it is to imagine any capacity or 
perfection we poſſeſs, muſt not be derived from one 
who poſſeſſes it, and all perfection in the moſt com- 
plcat 1 and manner; ſince were any thing ſo 
produced, it would be produced without intelligence, 
1 there cannot be a greater abſurdity ſup- 
a, then, tho* whatever imperfection attends or 
may attend any affections in us, or in any order of 
created beings, cannot belong to God; yet not to a- 
ſcribe to him delight in beauty and order, moral and 
natural, is to aſcribe to him the greateſt of all imperfec- 
tions, want of capacity of diſcerning order and beau- 
ty ; or, which is yet worſe, if it be at all conceiveable, 
ill affection towards what he perceives to be orderly, 
beautiful and beſt. This propoſition is therefore true 
in general, that God knows what he has made, and 
knowing beauty, natural and moral, and the beſt in 
every poſſible caſe, is naturally and immutably well 
affected towards it, and ſteadily and unerringly pur- 
ſues it. | 


Fal. exxxix. Prov. v. 21, Jer. xxiü. 23, Cc. 


But, 


* 


ut, 
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But, in order to infer the wiſdom of God, as it hath 


been above defined, no more is neceſſary than merely 


to reflect, that every unwile action, or circumſtance of 
action, muſt neceſſarily proceed, either from ſhortneſs 
of underſtanding, from defect of power, or from faul- 
tineſs of will. It is either becauſe the agent knows not, 
or that he cannot, or that he will not do what is beſt. 
But from each of theſe defects and imperfections, the 
divine nature is infinitely removed. Therefore, every 
action of God, muſt of neceſſity, (in the moral ſenſe of 
the word zeceſſity) be what is abſolutely in itſelf, and 
upon the whole moſt wiſe. By wiſdom therefore, 
as the ſcripture ſpeaks, hath the. Lord founded the 
carth, by underſtanding hath he eſtabliſhed the heavens z 
by his knowledge the depths are broken up, and the 

ouds drop down dew.” Or, as the prophet expreſſes 
it, He made the earth by his power, he eſtabliſh- 
ed the world by his wiſdom, and ſtretched out the 
heavens by his underſtanding,” Who can expreſs the 
mighty acts of the Lord, or ſhew forth all his praiſe? 
How manifold, O Lord, are thy works; in wiſdom 
haſt thou made them all. This wiſdom of God do 
all his viſible works ſpeak aloud, fays St. Paul. 

The providence of God, if it be infinitely wiſe, muſt 
alſo be infinitely good ; for an infinitely wiſe being can- 
not be malicioufly diſpoſed, but muſt be of the moſt 


beneficent diſpoſition, or be diſpoſed to extend happi- 


nels as far as his omnipotence can: Goodneſs being no- 
thing but a fixed diſpoſition to do always what in the 
whole is beſt ; and, ſo far as is conſiſtent with right and 
juſtice, what is moſt beneficial to all. It is evident, 
that the ſupreme, univerſal, original mind, having all 
knowledge, his underſtanding can never miſtake or err 
in judging what is beſt ; and having no want of any 
thing to complete his own happineſs, no private good 
diſtinct from the exertion of his power to communicate 
happineſs, his will can never be influenced by any wrong 
affection, or have any allurement, temptation, or pro- 

L 4 vocation 
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vocation laid before it to act otherwife than according 

to what he knows to be beſt. But hence it is very ob- 
vious to reaſon, that he could not poſſibly have any 
other motive to create, but only that he might create 
all the various capacities of perfection and happineſs, 
which it was fit for infinite wiſdom to produce, in or- 
der to diſplay its riches and fullneſs; and for infinite 
goodneſs to prodnce, in order to give exiſtence to the 
greateſt quantity of good that could poſſibly exiſt ; 


and that he might diſpenſe happineſs to moral beings 


in proportion to their different improvements and de- 
ſerts. In proportion, I lay, to their different improve- 
ments and deferts : For it is neceſſary to equal or juſt 
adminiſtration, that happineſs ſhould be approportioned 
to goodneſs or merit; depend upon it, or reſult from 
it, in conſequence of the conſtitution and adminittra- 
tion of things. Goodneſs does not mean profuſion 
without rule, but according to the beſt rule and mea- 
fare; but proportion to merit, or good deſert, muſt be 
the beſt 1 in diſpenſing happineſs, or a meaſure and 
rule or proportion in diſpenſing it, muſt be words 
without a meaning; which cannot be ſaid, white an eſ- 
ſential difference between moral good and evil is allowed, 
In truth, an independent, all- powerful evil mind, is 
a complication of abſolutely incompatible and repugnant 
ualities. It is a complication of infinite power and in- 
nite knowledge, which are in the nature of things in- 
ſeparable, and of infinite blindneſs, darkneſs and igno- 
rance : it is a compound of independence and ſelf. 
ficiency and happineſs, and of inſufficiency to happineſs, 
abſolute diſcontent and uneaſineſs. For what elſe are 
envy, hatred and malice, but abſolute miſery? And to 
perfect the abſurdity, it is a combination of freedom 
from all provocation, want, diſtreſs or injury, implied 
in independence, and of envy, reſentment and cruelty, 
which ever ſuppoſe dependence, diſtreſs and injury, or 
vocation. 
To be ſatisfied of the truth of theſe reaſonings, we 
need only reflect, that our nature (and every moral be- 
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ing mult be by its conſtitution the image of its Creator) 
is no leſs a ſtranger to ſelf-hatred than it is to ill-will, 
emulation and reſentment being away; but, on the 
contrary, there is deeply inlaid into it, benevolence or 
good-will. There is no ſuch thing as love of injuſtice 
or oppreſſion for their own ſake : there is no ſuch thing 
as delight in miſchief as ſuch ; no ſuch thing as diſin- 
tereſted malice. As corrupt and irregular as men ſome- 
times become; we perceive nothing in the world that is 
vicious or hurtful, Ka what is really the fruit of eager 
deſires after external goods, which all obſervers of hu- 
man nature have acknowledged there is reaſon to think 
the moſt abandoned would chooſe to obtain by inno- 
cent means, if they were as caſy and as effectual to their 
end. Emulation and reſentment, by any one who will 
take a right view of humaa nature, as we ſhall ſee af- 
terwards, will not be found to be arguments of an 

thing like pure malice in our frame. And indeed al 
the principles and paſſions in the mind, which are 
— diſtinct from ſelf- love and benevolence, (of 
which there are very many) do primarily and moſt 
directly lead us to right behaviour with regard to others, 
as well as ourſelves, and but accidentally to what is evil. 
Now can ſuch a nature be the production of a being of 
pure malice, As well may we ſuppoſe benevolence to 
aim at nothing but evil, as diſintereſted malice to have 
carefully and deſignedly thus produced a very compli- 
cated frame, ſo evidently calculated for the generous 
purſuit of the good of its kind, in many different reſpects, 
all concurring to the ſame good end, and mutually 


ſtrengthening and exciting one another for that effect. 


Now need I ſtay to prove, that the ſcriptures aſſert 
the infinite goodnels of God in the ſtrongelt and clear- 
eſt terms, It is the univerſal language of the Bible. 
And indeed it would be in vain to recommend to us 
the love of God, without repreſenting him as ſuch, 
For it is this perfection alone that can render him the 
object of love, And this is the character given of 
God in the ſcriptures, {hat he is love, K 
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I ſhall therefore upon this head only make two very 
important remarks, and then proceed to enquire into 
a particular character given of God in ſcripture as mer- 
citul, which ſeems to — ſomething diſtinct from the 
general notion of goodneſs. 

I. In oppoſition to reaſonings to prove the goodneſs 
of God from his works, to which the hol ſcriptures 
are ever appealing as manifeſt evidences of it, it hath, 
or may be ſaid, that he who knows not the whole, and 
cannot ſee the final iſſue and tendency of all things, can 
pronounce no certain judgment of it. 

Let it therefore be obſerved, firſt of all, that the iſ- 
ſuc of ſuch an objection is not atheiſm, but mere doubt 
or ſcepticiſm : for it goes no further than this; what 
tho? we can count many goods, yet becauſe we cannot 
number all, we cannot poſitively ſay whether the bal- 
lance lies upon the ſide of cruelty or benevolence ; for 
may not alt | the goods we can count be finally condu- 
cive to cvil, which, upon the whole, is perhaps far ſu- 
perior in quantity to good, as it mult be, if the goods 
that are in it be but ſubſervient means to evil.“ | 

Now, it ſeems ſufficient to take off this ſcepticiſm, 
that we can eaſily imagine to ourſelves a ſyſtem in 
which there is nothing but pain; and aſyſtem in which 
there is nothing but pain, and no pleaſure, muſt be a 
worlc ſyſtem than one, in which there are many plea- 
ſures. But a being delighting abſolutely in ill, would 
produce the worſt ſyſtem that could be. But if it is 
Laid, in purſuing the objection, that we can alſo con- 
cave a ſyſtem in which there is nothing but pleaſure, 
and therefore, if a good being mult chooſe the belt, 
the author of a ſyſtem, in which there is any mix- 
ture of pain, muſt be at beſt but a very imperfect 
being, or cannot be abſolutely good. The queſtion 
being thus reduced to its ultimate terms, it may be 
an{wered, in the firſt place, by Prong to any one, 
<« what a ſpectator of any complex piece of work, 
ignorant in a great meaſure of the various parts, and 

releren- 


? There are many evident reaſons why a good 
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references of parts by which it is conſtituted, and con- 
ſequently of its general end, whatever that end be; 
but who, upon the firſt ſight, and partial view of 1 
plainly ſaw ſeveral things to be juſt and beautify 
while others appeared to his eye dif portionate and 
wrong; what ſuch a ſpectator would infer from theſe 
appearances to his eye in this imperfect view of the 
whole? Would he not immediately conclude there 
was a probability, that a full ſight and knowledge of 
the whole frame would wholly deſtroy the appear 
ances of wrongneſs and diſproportion ? But that there 
is no probability, that a complete view of the 
whole, that is, of all the parts, and all their mu- 
tual reſpects conſtituting the whole, would deſtroy the 
HEY + Juſt, beautiful, and right appearances ? 

ould he not conclude, that ſuch a view might ſhew 
the parts already appearing good and juſt, to be fo 
likewiſe in another manner, and higher degree, by 
ſubſerviency to greater rg or nobler ends ? He 
would not certainly conclude that the right appearan- 
ces perceived were not intended ? And as for irregu- 
larity and diſorder do we ever ſuſpect it to be deſign- 
ed ? Hewould therefore infer, that the wg Appear: 
ances are not really ſuch, but appearances which even 
good and juſt parts muſt have to a ſpectator who has 
not a full view of the whole. | 

Thus are we neceſſarily led or determined by our 
make and frame to reaſon concerning men, human 
actions, human inventions; and every thing we ſee 
and are determined to act by in the way of bility : 
and which of our affairs in life admits of any other 
evidence or manner of determination and choice ? 
And if it be ſo, we are made to reaſon fo likewiſe 
concerging the whole of nature; that is, we are made 
to conclude well of the works of our Author, the 
Author of all things, from the ſamples of beauty and 
good we fer. But would an evil being have ſo made 


being 


* 
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being ſhould make us ſo, of which this is principal, 
even that we may thus be naturally led to conclude his 
neſs, and to love and imitate it. But no reaſon 
can be aſſigned that could move pure malice to make 
us ſo, unlets it be merely to diſappoint us terribly at 
laſt, which if it be the aim of the Author of nature, 
its accompliſhment is reſerved for a future ſtate, in ſuch 
a way that the further we are able to advance in the 
1 ſearch of his works at preſent, the more and clearer 
1 evidences we ſee of good order, and wiſe and beauti- 
11 ſul adminiſtration in it; and the more appearances of 
Ii: [4 evil are deſtroyed, For this is known by all philoſo- 
I} phers to be the truth of the caſe with regard to this 
ws ſyſtem of which we are a part. The only thing that 
41: can be diſputed in this reaſoning is a fact, for the 
1 truth of which we muſt appeal to experience: which 
is, the determination in our nature to reaſon, or rather to 
chooſe and act in the way mentioned. But let every 
man try himſelf fairly whether this is not the way he 
reaſons and is naturally diſpoſed to reaſon about men 
and things, as well as the government of the world. 
For who does not naturally judge of men in this 
manner, never preſuming they are evil, unleſs there 
be very evident inſtances in their conduct, which 
clearly demonſtrate they muſt be bad; but, on the con- 
trary, ever preſuming with great aſſurance, that the 
good things they do come from a good heart, and 
are not ſnares to deceive ? Thus do all men reaſon, till 
they have quite corrupted their minds, and have ſtu- 
died and ſtruggled themſelves in oppoſition to nature, 
under the ſpecious ſhew of acquiring prudence, into 
a reſolution to ſuſpect all men, and to treat them as if 
they were knaves: and even then they muſt ſometimes 
judge contrary to this unnatural, affected rule, and 
very frequently do ſo, Tis in vain to fay, that 
beings of another make will judge differently; for the 
queſtion is, how we are formed to judge, and what 
mult be the final cauſe, and conſequently the _— 
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for implanting ſuch a diſpoſition in our nature; or ſo 
conſtituting us: We have no reaſon to imagine there 
are any ſuch beings in nature as have not the like diſ- 
poſition : we know none ſuch, And if we are really 


* ſo made, we muſt either own that we are deſignedly 
ck ſo made, in order to judge well of our Creator, and 
the in order to have a benevolent idea of our fellow crea- 


tures, and a kind diſpoſition towards them, which de- 
ſign can only be the deſign of a very 'generous crea» 
tor; or we muſt ſay that we cannot know the final 


0 cauſe of any thing, or conclude any thing from it 
"TE when known; not of the eye or ear, for example; for 
nat their final cauſes are not more evident than the final 


ends now mentioned of our natural determination to 
aſſent to or be ſatisfied with probability, in the man- 
ner deſcribed, in judging of complicated works, and 


of all a ces in men or things. 


15 What renders the anſwer to the preceding ob- 
en jection compleat is, that though we can conceive a 
id. variety of beings perpetually entertained by agreeable 


ſenſations in a paſſive manner, yet we can only con- 
ceive it to be in a paſſive way, and in a way not re- 
ducible to general laws ; and we cannot poſſibly con- 
ceive a regular ſyſtem of great moral happineſs, in 
which certain choices and actions are not attended 


= with evil or hurtful conſequences ; becauſe moral a- 
uin geney ſuppoſes capacity of prudence and folly, virtue 
50 and vice, good and il} deſert, and ſuch agency cannot 


take place, as hath been often ſaid, but in a ſtate where 
if certain methods be choſen and purſued, certain 
pains will be the conſequence. Moral agents juſtly 
treated, are agents ſo placed that they ſhall upon the 
whole reap as they ſow ; reap the fruits of their do- 
ings; that is, beings of deſert ſhall have pro- 
portional happineſs, and beings of bad deſert ſhall have 


he ional miſery. But ſuch a ſyſtem does ours, as. 
at been proved, & appear to be even at pre- 
ve ſent; whence it is highly reaſonable-to conclude, that 
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as revelation teaches us, it ſhall more fully be found 
to be ſuch the farther it advances, that is, in an after- 
life, to which this is as ſpring to harveſt in the natural- 
world, But let it be obſerved, that when abſtracting 
from the arguments which demonſtratively prove the 
moral perfections of God, and conſequently a future 
ſtate, or in other probable reaſonings we ſay, it is 
highly reaſonable to conclude fo and ſoy or it is natural, 
it is likely; if in ſuch caſes we aſk what means: the only 
anſwer that can be given to the queſtion is, that we are, 
becauſe our circumſtances m_ ſuch a frame, ſo ad- 
juſted or conſtituted that when we perceive no neceſ- 
fary connexion, but mere likelihood, we are determin- 
ed to acquieſce in ſuch perceptions according to the vas 
rious degrees of likelihood, It does not bello from 
hence that rules may not be laid down by careful ob- 
ſervers of the courſe of things, and of the different 
conſcquences of venturing to act upon different degrees 
of probability, for aſſiſting and directing us in judging 
of degrees of likelihood, and of ſatisfaction or acquiet- | 
cence proportioned to them, in the ſame manner as it is 
neceſſary, to try and examine the real values of ob- 
jects, in reſpect of any good or advantage they are 
fitted to afford, leaſt we ſhould imagine more in 
them than there is, and ſo act with affection not pro- 
portioned to their real, but to a falſe - imaginary 
value. That by no means follows. For in effect 
It is but obſerving how appearances of likelihood, which 
in fact do influence the mind, all of them in ſome 
turn out in the ordinary coutſe. of judging 
and acting upon ſuch appearances. But if the mind 
had no diſpoſition to confide in certain degrees of 
likelihood, nothing but demonſtration could ſatisfy 
us: that is, nothing but clear perception of neceſſary 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas could determine 
us to act: nothing elſe: indeed can produce what 


wr rly called aſſent of the underſtanding : it 


really means that perception: likelihood or Poe 
. iy 
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If uces properly a diſpoſition to act with more 
r diffi” 
dence about the event ; which, to treat accurately of it, 
will be beſt meaſured by the quantity of intereſt one 
would ſtake or riſk upon acting on hope or aſſurance 
ſo produced. 

r being ſo made is neceſſary to our ſituation; 
and it is therefore an argument of the care of our 
Maker about us; and being ſo made, not to be ſatisfied 
about the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Author and 
Ruler of the world, in * manner it teaches —. 

ompts us to reaſon an uieſce, is really doi 
7 to our nature; nk we feel it to 
be ſo. For no fact is more certain, than that what 
ever pains men may take to think ill of the Author of 
nature, or even to doubt of his moral perfection, in 
oppoſition to the plain evidence we ſee every where ot 
wiſdom and neſs, they can never attain to their 
end. Nature will often tell them, by making them 
feel the violence they do to a very proper determina- 
tion in their nature, that they act a moſt unaccountable, 
unnatural Were this determination merely given 
uo ftp us in enquiries after the character of our 
Maker and Ruler, it might perhaps, by oppoſition, be 
at laſt quite wered. But being by our circum- 
ſtances neceſſitated often to yield to it, and act conform - 
ably to it, and frequently feeling the advantages of 
it in theſe reſpects, oppoſition to it in that ſingle in- 
ſtance is too bare-faced partiality, or diſſonaney and 
inconſiſtency to be palliated to ourſelves with any ſpe- 
cious ſhew by all the cunning artfulneſs of the moſt 
deceitful heart, ever ſo much iſed in cheating it- 
ſelf by giving things falſe colours; the moſt dangers 
ous of all wicked diſpoſitions to ones ſelf, as hypocriſy: 
is the moſt dangerous of all vices in reſpect of ſociety. -: 


u. A fecond obſervation 1 would make is, that 
though wiſdom and goodneſs may properly be ſaid to 
conſtitute the moral character of the Deity, which ren- 
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ders him the proper object of religion, love, eſter 
hope, gratitude, and confidence; yet there are — 
other attributes aſcribed to the Deity in holy writ, 
which we have good reaſon, from the contemplation 
of ourſelves and our ſituation, to conclude really to be- 
long to him : attributes that may be deduced from 
and goodneſs, being really included in them; 
but which however we ean conſider diſtinctly from 
thetn z and muſt {6 conſider, in order to have a clear 
conception of them. Theſe attributes are truth, or 
faithfulneſs and veracity, purity or holineſs, and equity 
and juſtice. | 
Sure I need not ſtay to prove that the ſcriptures 
frequently aſcribe theſe perfections to the Deity, and 
that reaſon Jeads us to aſcribe them to the Diety will 
be evident; if we attend to our own make. For it is as 
manifeſt as that we are made to approve benevolence 
in ourſelves and others, that our moral underſtanding 
or moral ſenſe is not indifferent to every thing but the 
degrees in which the benevolent diſpoſition ſeems to 
prevail, and in which it ſeems to be wanting. For 
were we ſo conſtituted, we ſhould neither approve of 
benevolence to ſome perſons preferable to 2 nor 
diſapprove injuſtice and falſhood upon any other ac- 
count than merely as a greater ſhare of happineſs was 
obſerved likely to _— the firſt, and of 
miſery by the laſt. th of which ſuppoſitions are 
contrary to manifeſt experience in our ſituation. There 
are numberleſs caſes in which, notwithſtanding appeat- 
ances, we are not competent judges whether a partieu- 
hr action will upon the whole do good or harm; this 
will in all very complex caſes be a very difficult en- 
quiry, for which the bulk of mankind at leaſt are not 
thed. And therefore it is fit that in a ſyſtem where 
he greater good of the creation is the end of its 
Author, we ſhould not only be indued with benevo- 
lence, and reaſon to guide it in its propereſt exerciſe ; 
but likewiſe be immediately determined by our nature 
| | | 3 
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to certain methods of acting which upon the whole 
will produce the greateſt good, by a ſenſe of fitneſs 
in them, and unfitneſs in their contraries, quite diſtin 
from a perception, that the obſervation or tranſgreſ- 
fon of them is for the . or miſery of our fel- 
low. creatures; but as directly and immediately, and by 
the ſame approving and diſapproving faculty, as we are 
determined to _ benevolence, and dil: ve its 
oppoſite, or all departures from it, And as this is fit, 
ſo in fact, this is the caſe with reſpect to us, for there 
are ſeyeral diſpoſitions of mind and ſeveral actions 
which we cannot but approve or diſapprove, abſtracted 
from the conſideration of their conduciveneſs to the 
happineſs or miſery of the world: ſeveral diſpoſitions 
and conformable 2 arm are naturally and _ 
ſarily approved or diſapproved by conſcience, by 
power within us, which is the Fw of right and 
wrong, without any reflection on their conſequences 
with guns to publick or private intereſt, Number- 
leſs inſtances of this kind will occur to every think- 
ing perſon, All pieces of falſhood, deceit, and 
treachery do thus appear baſe and deteſtable to our 
approving and diſapproving ſenſe : ſome to every per- 
ſon, even thoſe whoſe ſenſe of right and wrong hath 
been moſt induſtriouſly . perverted. Nay, there are 
even certain actions which we can hardly give any other 
name to, than the general one of indecencies, which 
yet are odious and ſhocking to human nature, 

Upon the ſuppoſition that ſtrict obſervance of truth, 
veracity, decency, and other ſuch rules of conduct, 
which we are naturally determined to approve, quite 
2 from all mr Ty 7 — 
to the greater or ill of our kind, y_ con- 
tributive to 222 it plainly follows, that there is 
a good reaſon for ſo conſtituting us, with regard to 
them, who really are not in all caſes able to judge of 
the tendency of actions, in reſpect of the oyer-ballance 
of happineſs or miſery they may produce: nay, upon 
that ſuppoſition there is a very good reaſon for ſo con- 

| M ſtituting 
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ſtituting us, even though we were always able to judge 
eaſily and readily of the tendency of every action; v. 
in order to ſtrengthen the benevolent principle, and 
to be, if not directors and guides to it, yet aſſiſtants and 
corrobatives of it. And if the world be the contri- 


var ce and production of an infinitely good being, as 


Le lirye found it to be, as the principle of benevolence, 
ſo the? other diſpoſitions, and the approving ſenſe of 
them, cannot be implanted in us, but for the ter 

good; or for their amiableneſs and uſefulneſs, Whar. 

ever be the reaſon of implanting them in us, they are 
to us a natural rule of action. But they cannot be 
given us to be ſuch by an infinitely wiſe and good 
being, unleſs they be really worthy of the approbation 
with which we are determined by him to contemplate 
and reflect upon them. And nothing can have ami- 
ableneſs or approveable worthineſs to ſuch a being, 
but what is really in itſelf by its obſervance conducive 
to the greater good, his only end of creation and 

vernment. Now though we could not determine whe- 
ther thoſe rules of veracity, truth, and juſtice we are 
made to approve, be rules that God himſelf obſerves, 
and muſt obſerve in the government of the world ; 
yet if we cannot prove the contrary ; ſince we are fo 
made, the preſumption will naturally lie that they are 
ſuch, even to him. And that it is fo revelation expreſly 


declares. But that the obſervance of thoſe rules muſt 


be neceſſary to government, whoſe end is the greater 
good of moral beings, is almoſt certain, For what is 
truth and veracity but acting according to the truth, 
the reaſon, the real fitneſſes and proportions of 
things? And whence elſe can the greater good of a 
ſyſtem reſult ? What is purity and holineſs, but 
moral rectitude, or a diſpoſition of mind conformable 
to the truth and reaſon of things; from which if tho 
ter good in the whole do not neceſſarily 9 

ere is and muſt be a contrariety hetw ert 
diſpoſition of things molt con formabie to 
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t ruth, and the diſpoſition of things moſt conducive 
to good, happineſs, and perfection, which is abſurd. 
Though we are not competent judges in every caſe of 
the nec:Mary means to the greater good of a ſyſtem of 
which we know ſo ſmall a part; yet we are ſure in g 

neral that no conceivable tranigreſſion of truth and ve- 


racity can be ſuch; as for inſtance, © giving the marks of 


a revelation to what is not” ; and far Jeſs, * deceiy- 
ing hopes implanted in moral beings by nature“; and 
yet far leſs, ** puniſhing or making them miſerable 
for purſuing what is evidently the end of their natural 
frame when juſtly conſidered” : the not rendering upon 
the whole to every rational agent according to his 
ood or ill deſert : the inflicting any evil or miſery 
or the ſake of plaguing the innocent. Now if by induc- 
tion we find that every inſtance we can imagine of 
violation of truth and veracity is contrary to the 
purſuit of greater good, we may juſtly conclude, that 
the univerſal obſervance of them is neceſſary to the 
greater good, And to all theſe reaſonings we have 
yet this other to add, that God our Author, who hath 
given us ſuch a moral underſtanding, by which we 
are not indifferent to veracity ' and truth, and other 
moral qualities, and their contraries, muſt have clear 
conceptions of them, and of their appearances to-our 
moral underſtanding, as he hath conſtituted it, He 
therefore ſo formed our underſtanding, either becauſe 
he perceives a real abſolute amiableneſs in theſe quali- 
ties, which, if it be owned, they are then allowed to 
be really, abſolutely, and immutably amiable in them- 
ſelves to all moral underſtandings ; and therefore 
muſt be ſo to the Deity, and of conſequence they 
muſt be a rule of action with regard to him: or be- 
cauſe they have, though not an abſolute amiableneſs in 
themſelves, yet a relative fitneſs with regard to man- 
kind in their ſituation, in order to direct them in their 
conduct for the greater good of their kind: upon 
which laſt ſuppoſition, at Vn ſame time that it —_ 
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be owned, that great goodneſs alone could have ſo con- 
ſtituted us, we mult needs be very much yp to 


explain, how an appearance of amiableneſs and ap- 
oveableneſs can be given to intelligible objects or 
images, not eſſentially belonging to them, or what that 
means. If it be not co- incident with the abſurdity 
already mentioned of ſeparating an object or quality 
perceived from the perception; it is at leaſt, but a 
puzzling, perplexing hypotheſis ; whereas the other is 
a {imple and conſiſtent one, liable to no difficulties :'ſince 
it goes upon no other 1 but this ſelf-evident 
— or fact, that all intelligible forms or images 
ve eſſentially ſome appearance to the moral under- 
ſtanding, capable of reflecting on them, which neceſ- 
farily excites cither approbation or diſapprobati 
ſach, abſtracted from all other conſiderations, as viſi- 
ble forms do 5 beauty or deformity, — or ir- 
larity. All appearances to the eye uce either 
n & the other of theſe — ooh *ris only 
more remarkable or ſtriking ones that are very much 
attended to, others being in compariſon of them com- 
ratively as nothing. And all moral appearances 
uſt in like manner affect the mind, when they are 
reflected upon, and ſo made objects to it, either with 
a perception of beauty or of deformity; though tis 
in like manner only the principal kinds of ſuch a 
pearances in reſpect of which — 
as nothing, that are much attended to. 
Now truth and ſimplicity ate in all inſtances ſo in- 
le, that we may fafely always prefer the more 
ſimple hypotheſis to all others. And indeed we are na- 
turally framed fo to do; and while we are influenced 
by this diſpoſition to look out for the ſimpleſt hypo- 
theſes, where looking out for any is either neceſſary to 
aſſiſt and direct in our choice with regard to action; of 
to quiet our minds, by taking off uneaſy and perplex- 
ing difficulties and doubts, we never have in the event 
teaſon to repent ſo doing, The phyſician, —_ 
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liſt, will always before experiment preſume the truth of 


the ſimpleſt hypotheſis; for experiments always turn 


out in its favours; and thus ſhew, that our determina- 
tion by nature to embrace the moſt ſimple hypotheſes, 
is by no means a deceit : But this, as it is a very ſtrong 
argument of the care of nature about us, ſo it is an inſtance 
of that ſtrict regard to truth or veracity, which is one 
of the divine perfections we are now enquiring about. 
For to give an 1nſtin& or determination which deceives 
us, is falſhood; and to give one that does not, is ve- 
racity. And thus again we have another pn to 
prove what we are contending for. For all our de- 
terminations being right guides, or guides which do 
not deceive, or lead aſtray from our proper purſuits to 
diſappointment, they are really ſo many ſamples of 
the adherence of the Author of our frame, and of all 
things, to truth and veracity in his government of man- 
kind; from which, according to all the rules of 

logy, it is reaſonable ro conclude the rule to be univer- 
alin the divine government. 


III. But what hath been ſaid of the truth and faith- 
fulneſs of God, naturally leads me to take particular 
notice of what is taught in holy writ of the mercy, 
the compaſſion, the patience and long-ſuffering of God, 
attributes under which he 1s liarly repreſented to 
us by the inſpired writers, hatever evils befal men 
in this life, yet the holy ſcripture declares, that God 
ow affo : men 2 2 oy their eternal 

ineſs, if by their own eneſs neglect 
— "—_ means which he A. Ag: Gay 
Nay, the ſacred books often tell us, that one great end 
of temporal evils is the advantage that may be reaped 
from them, with regard to advancement in virtue, 
and thereby laying a foundation for great future feli- 
city. God has endowed men with reaſon and natural 
conſcience, to diſtinguiſh between good and evil, and 
to forwarn them, as it "_—_ by an inward and per- 
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inſtinct of the certainty of a future ſtate, in 
which it ſhall be rendered to every one according to 
his deſert. And revelation confirms this by declaring 
expreſly, that according to the ſeveral degrees of men's 
knowledge in theſe matters, he will require of them a 
ſeverer or leſs ſevere account in ſuch a manner as be- 
comes the judge of the whole earth, to do right. 
And that in the mean time, in order to bring ſinners, 
if poſſible, to repentance, and a juſt ſenſe of their du- 
ty ; he with much patience, long-fuffering, and for- 
bearance frequently, nay, generally defers their Lame 
ment or miſery; and if they do repent, he forgives 
and pardons them, as a father receives a returnin 
child; or a ſhepherd rejoices over one of his flock 
that had been loit : for ſo the ſcripture ſpeaks.“ And 
this is that part of goodneſs which is ſtrictly and pro- 
perly diſtinguiſhed in the holy ſcriptures WY the name 
of Mercy. The character or deſcription there given 
of the divine mercy, patience, and long-ſuffering con- 
ſiſts in this, © That God is not willing that any ſhould 
iſh, but that all ſhould repent and live; or be re- 
ed to his favour by returning to the ways of truth 
and holineſs, without which it is impoſſible in 
the nature of things to be happy in a future life, 
that he is ready to forgive the penitent ſinner ; and 
that ſentence againſt an evil work 1s not ſpeedily execut- 
ed , that the ſinner may have ſpace, opportunity, 
and inducement to repent.” | 
How emphatical are the words of the Pſalmiſt to 
this purpoſe, t © The Lord is full of compaſſion and 
mercy, long-ſuffering, and of great goodneſs——He 


* Luke xv. 7. 3 

+ Rom. vi. 4. Feelef, viii. 11. 2 Peter ix. 15. Ron. ix. 22. 

1 HE, ciii. 8. The Book of Wiſdom ſays (Chap. x.) Thou, Lord, 
haſt mercy upon all; and winkeſt at the fins of men, that they 
ſhould amend. This is the way of his merciful providence. He 
chaſtiſes by little and little them that offend, and warneſt them, by 
putting them in remembrance wherein they offend, that leaving 
their wickedneſs, they may believe in thee, O Lord. 
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hath not dealt with us after our ſins, nor rewarded us 
according to our iniquities and wickedneſſes——Like 


as a father pitieth his own children, even ſo the Lord is 


merciful unto them that fear him ; for he knoweth 
whereof we are made, he remembereth that we are 
but duſt,” And the particular inſtances given us in 
ſcripture of this patience and forbearance - of God 
toward ſinners, ſhew us that this is the meaning of it. 

And indeed the general conduct of — to- 
wards ſinful and corrupted men and nations, ſhew 
that the mercy and patience, aſcribed to God in ſcrip- 
ture, do really belong to him. A very wiſe Heathen * 


in his enquiry © Why the wicked, whoſe ways God 


muſt abominate, are not immediately deſtroyed,” a- 
mong many other reaſons gives theſe. 1. That in ge- 
neral, this world is the ſtate of our probation, and the 
next the ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; that many 
vitious men are led to repentance at laſt, and become 
exceeding good; remarkably virtuous and uſeful, [Upon 
which head I can't but remark, that the Fews had a 
proverb, that no man could equal the zeal of a ſincere 
penitent : And St. Paul's deſcription of ſuch a perſon 
is very well worth our attention. + © Behold this ſelſ- 


ſame thing, that ye have ſorrowed after a godly ſort, 


what carefulneſs is wrought in you; yea what clearing 
of yourſelves; yea what indignation z yea what fear; 
yea what vehement deſire; yea what zeal ; yea what 
revenge?] The other reaſon, he adds, 2. is, That very 
wicked men are fathers of good and worthy children; 
that by the bad the virtuous are exerciſed and tried; 
and other wicked perſons are puniſhed, 3. That they 
themſelves, far from being happy, are really miſerable, 
however dazzling to unthinking eyes their outward 
proſperity may appear. 4. That the world being go- 
verned by general laws, or in a regular manner, and 


not by partial wills, God brings about the puniſhm int 


Plutarch. + 2 Cor. vii. 11. | 
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of wicked men and nations very often in ſuch a man- 
ner, as muſt be more inſtructive to all thinking men, 
than poſitive interpoſitions can be, by ſhewing wicked- 
neſs to be in the general and natural courſe of things 
the ruin of individuals and of ſtates, And 5. That 
fuch are the natural connexions and dependencies of 
mankind, that no wicked man can be deſtroyed with- 
out involving others, perhaps good, or at leaſt not fo 
bad, in his ruin.” An excellent author gives theſe rea- 
ſons for Gods forbearance, in not ſuddenly deſtroying, 
or very viſibly puniſhing wicked men as their fins de- 
ſerve, from the conſideration of the general conduct 
of providence ; all of which are juſtified by revelation, 
6. But another remarkable reaſon he gives is directly 
the language of ſcripture, which is,“ That men in ge- 
neral are qualified and fitted to contemplate and under- 
ſtand the government of God in the world, as the di- 


vine behaviour and conduct, in order to make it the 


model or pattern of their own, And this patient, 
merciful, tender, compaſſionate conduct of God in 
the courſe of his providence towards ſinners, ſhews us 
how compaſſionate, how tender, how forgiving, we 
ought to be z we, who after our beſt endeavours are lia- 
ble to ſo many weakneſſes, which require mutual in- 
dulgence from one another; and fall fo far ſhort of our 
duty to God, that we greatly need pardon and mercy 
from him who muſt hate iniquity, A patient, meek, 
compaſſionate, forgiving ſpirit, ſo neceſſary to happi- 
neſs in human life, is frequently urged upon us in the 
new teſtament, from the conſideration of the mercy 
of God, and his readineſs to pardon us; his tender com- 
paſſion for all our weakneſies and his not exact? 

rigidly of us all that duty requires at our hands, a 

we are really qualified to perform, would we but ſet 
vurſelves with all our might to do it, And how 
ran the cruel, unforgiving man preſume to aſk pardon 


* 2 Peter Hi. q, 10. 
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of God ? The natural notion of equity muſt firſt be 
forgot by us, before we can chooſe, but yield to that 
remarkable reaſoning of the fon of Sirach, * He 
that wrongeth ſhall find nce from the Lord, and 
he will ſurely keep his iniquities in remembrance, For- 
ive thy neighbour the hurt he hath done to thee, ſo 
ſhall thy ſins alſo be forgiven when thou prayeſt. One 
man beareth hatred againſt another, calidad he ſeek 
pardon from the Lord? He ſheweth no mercy to a 
man which is like himſelf, and doth he aſk forgiveneſs 
of his own fins ? I have mentioned this emphatical 
reaſoning, becauſe not a few thro? very imperfect no- 
tions of natural religion, imagine a forgiving, meek, 
patient temper is no part of it, | | 
But to prevent miſtakes upon this head, let it be ob- 
ſerved, 1. That in the adminiftration of a God of infi- 


nite purity and holineſs, or of abſolute moral recti- - 


tude, the only road to true happineſs muſt be virtue, 
or purity and ſanctity of manners. Nay, in the na- 
ture of things, rational happineſs cannot ariſe but from 
well improved rational — virtuous enjoyment 
virtue alone can give: none can poſſibly partake of a 
happineſs bearing any likeneſs to the happineſs of the 
divine mind, but by becoming partakers of that di- 
vine nature, or like to God in that moral rectitude 
from which his felicity reſults. 2, Whence it follows, 
in the ſecond place, that till the ſinner repents, he is 
naturally, and according to the eſſential differences of 
things to which the divine government is and muſt 
be conſonant, quite out of the road to true happineſs, 
and in the direct natural way to miſery, the proper, 
natural and neceſſary miſery of a rational moral being: 


a mind confirmed in depravity and vice. 3. But then, 


thirdly, When a penitent ſincerely re forms, and returns 
to virtue, he puts himſelf into the natural and the ap- 
pointed way to rational happineſs, the reſult of ratio- 
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nal perfection. 4. And yet, in the fourth place, 
God's ſparing very wicked ſinners, and putting means 
in their way for their reclamation from vice; and his 
freely pardoning them, are in a proper and ſtrict ſenſe, 
acts of grace, of patience, mercy, and forgiveneſs; 
in the ſame manner that a man's not merely forgiving 
— . — him to his — — confi- 
upon cere repentance, an ing proper 
— him back to a ſenſe of his —— and 
a better mind, are what a man is not ſtrictly obliged to 
do in juſtice, and could not be blamed for not doing; 
but is truly and properly not mere lenity but benig- 
nity; the higheſt generoſity. And indeed, ſuch good- 
neſs is called among men, God-like, from a natural 
ſenſe of the divine compaſſion and forbearance, of 
which we are all monuments. 5. In the hſt place, as 
ſuch compaſſionate adminiſtration is not inconſiſtent 
with government by general laws; but ſuppoſes com- 
ſion and mercy to have moved God in the choice of 

is conduct towards men, and to have determined 
him to the methods by which he is really found to go- 
vern the world; ſo, on the other hand, it is plain, 
that to a generous mind, continuance in fin will be 
highly 6 pc by the conſideration of ſuch tender 
and merciful government. Sinful conduct, in proportion 
as wicked men have leſs or more ſhared of it, accord- 
ing to different circumſtances, all of which were the 
choice of infinite mercy in order to greater good in 
the whole, does certainly heighten in proportion their 
guilt, and render their wickedneſs more inexcuſable, 
if ingratitude be a fin: And the truly good, or all 
who ever come to take a juſt view of things, will look 
upon it as doing ſa; and therefore far from having any 
diſpoſition to indulge vicious appetites in hopes of forgive- 
neſs, they will be more unwilling to offend. This good- 
neſs will lead them to repentance ; it will engage them 
to double watchfulneſs and diligence, not to offend 
God, whoſe laws are really but ſo many rules for our 
| | | | attainment 
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attainment to true and unchanging happineſs; and 
to recommend themſelves to his favour dul 
grateful behaviour, This is the meaning of the P 
miſt, when he ſays, There is forgiveneſs with God“, 
that he may be feared.” To whom among men is 
one who hath any ſenſe of honour moſt deſirous to be 
acceptable z whom does he moſt fear, moſt reverence, 
and moſt love; the perſon who thoꝰ he exacteth no- 
thing but what is juſt, yet hath no compaſſion, no le- 
nity ; or he who, tho? he be ſtrictly and virtuous, 
. cannot be ——— pm 18 — of a 

indly generous diſpoſition, a ins to re- 
form 1 bad, is will g to accept of — they 
ſincerely reform? This patience of God is a truly 
amiable quality; and among the many good ends it 


evidently ſerves in order to promote the greater good, 


this one is none of the leaſt, that this patience, duly 
conſidered, exciteth toward God ſuch a filial reverence, 
as is indeed an excellent virtue even with reſpect to ſo- 
ciety by its natural fruits: for it naturally produces a 
generous regard to thoſe who are wiſely merciful ; and 
a compaſſionate forgiving temper toward our fellow. 
creatures when they hurt or wrong us. 

I ſhall conclude this article with obſerving, that as 
to think of abuſing goodneſs and mercy, is the worſt, 
the moſt jrreclaimable of vitious tempers; ſo there 
cannot be a falſer or more pernicious mi in ſpecu- 
lation, than to imagine, that there is no reaſon to fear 
the goodneſs, the mercy of a pure and holy bein 
who muſt have the ſtricteſt regard to moral rectitude 
in his conduct. For, on the contrary, ſuch goodneſs; 
ſuch mercy, is the natural and juſt object of the great- 
eſt fear to an ill man. by 

A humourous, capricious being may change. And a 


being, who is rather inalicious than good, may be ap- 


peaſed by cringing and flattery. But ſuch a goodneſs 
* Pal. exxx. 4. 
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or mercy as hath been defined, is a fixt, ſteady, un- 
moveable principle of action; which, tho? it may bear 
long with finners, in order to give them ſpace to re- 
form, and in order to excite them to it, by a ſenſe of 
the gratitude and reſpect naturally due to ſuch forbear- 
ance, which is the good principle in our natures that 
is laſt corrupted or quite 2 it cannot alter 
the nature of virtue and vice, or of moral perfection 
and happineſs; A connexion, which, if God could alter, 
yet he would not change on any conſideration ; far leſs 
to gratify vitious men who are unwilling to forſake 
their wicked pleaſures. Every one may obſerve how 
much greater chance of impunity an ill man has in a 
partial adminiſtration, than in a juſt and upright one. 
And no attribute of God which we can conſider, does 
not prove to us, that virtue alone can recommend to 
his favour, or put us into the road to true and laſting 
happineſs under his adminiſtration. 

Now having thus briefly conſidered the ſcripture do- 
etrine concerning the principal attributes of God, to 
which his government of mankind, and all moral be- 
ings muſt be agreeable, it is evident, that whether 
they are conſidered as parts of the divine goodneſs; 
as belonging to the idea of it, or neceſſarily r 
from it; or ſeparately, as diſtinct perfections; they all 


ſhew us, that this muſt be an unalterable rule in it. | 


„That whatſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he reap.” 
Denying it to be ſuch, is ultimately to deny every one 
of his moral perfections. 

If he hath a ſtrict regard to moral rectitude, then 
muſt the ſerious purſuit of it be the only way under his 
adminiſtration to happineſs ; and by conſequence its 
oppoſite muſt have an oppoſite effect. If he be good, he 
muſt purſue the general good of moral _ z that is, 
he muſt conduct all things ſo, as may beſt ſerve to pro- 


mote the greateſt quantity of moral happineſs, reſulcing 


in the nature of things only from moral perfection. 


If he be true and faithful, his adminiſtration —_— 
| correſ-· 
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correſpondent to what the nature and frame of man, 
as a moral being, ſhews to be his end, — 
happineſs by attaining to moral perfection: for this is 
2 the natural of our whole frame with 
regard to our end; that mun is here, in order to lay a 
foundation for future unchangeable happineſs reſulting 
from a well- im mind, [ſuitably by the ſe- 
dulous purſuit of virtue: this his frame and 
conſidered, as —— points out, as any other coniſti- 
tution whatſoever indi its end by the diſpoſition 
and combination of the parts which conſtitute it. If 
God be pure, holy, juſt and good, then will he cer- 
tainly upon the whole 'render to every moral being, 
ſuitably to the uſe he makes of the ſtock put into dus 
hand for improvement in his circumſtances. And if 


God be patient and forbearing toward ſinners, it is to 


lead them to repentance, ® and into the road 
to happineſs; becauſe he is not willing that any ſhould 
* 
Y 


be miſerable, but that all ſhould, by acting 
to their nature, at laſt find the reward, the. 
of ſo doing, which cannot be obtained any other way. 

The apoſtle had therefore good reaſon to ſay, it is 


a groſs deceit, becauſe it is mocking God to i 


magine, 
« That whatever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he not alſo 
reap.“ 


PRO POSITION III. 


The divine, infinitely wiſe, juſt, good, faithful, and mer- 
ci dence, governs the whole univerſe by general 
laws : ard what is ſaid in the ſacred writings of the 
miniftry of angels, and of ſpecial miraculous interpofi- 
tions of providence on certain occaſions, is not inconfi- 
Rent 11th gover nment by general laws. 


It hath been already more than once obſerved, that 
the phraſes by which God's government of the mate- 


® Rem. ii. . Exh. xviii. 21, Ic. xxxiii. 11. Adi xxvi. 20. 
XVI. 10. 2 Tim, ii. 25, 26. 2 Pa. iii. 9. * 
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rial world is expreſſed * in ſcripture, plainly meat 
the production of all natural effects wc — eſta- 
bliſhed general laws. 

And in holy writ ſeveral general laws in the moral 
world are mentioned or acknowledged : as the law of 
habits, or the improvement and degeneracy of the 
mind in conſequence of that general law ; or the eſta- 
bliſhed power of uſage, cuſtom or habit; the law of in- 
duſtry, according to which all acquiſitions, external 
'or internal, are made : and finally, this important 
law in the text, that it ſhall be rendered to every mo- 
ral being, upon the whole of things, according to the 
foundation they have laid in their firſt ſtate of 
—_— z that every one ſhall reap as he has 

n, or according to his behaviour: he ſhall 
reap the natural fruits of the ſeed he ſows, Govern- 
ment therefore throughout all by general laws, 
throughout the moral as well as the natural world, is 
the doctrine of the ſcriptures. And indeed, as, ſeeing 
we can trace government by general laws in very 
many inſtances in nature, we have hence reaſon 
to preſume, that the government of the moral world 
is analogous to it, and likewiſe by general laws; fo 
were we ſtrangers to the material world, if we can trace 
the obſervance of thoſe general laws which have been 
mentioned in the moral world, we would have in like 
manner good ground to infer, that the material part 
muſt likewiſe be governed by general laws analo- 

fly to the moral; and that from this ſingle conſi- 

tion, which is evident at firfi hight, that the 
material and moral do make one ſyſtem, or are 
intimately and cloſely blended together, and have but 
one Author, and one end or ſcope. | 

But this ſubject is of great importance, and there- 
fore it is well worth while, in the firſt place, to ſhew- 
more particulagly than hath been yet done, how, or 


* P/al. xxxiv. 4, Cc. P/al. il. 7, 8. gxlyiii. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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upon what grounds we may reaſon ſo from the mate- 
rial world to the moral, as to infer government by 


general laws in the later from government by general 
laws in the former. And then, ſecondly, to conſi- 


der, whether marvelous interpoſitions are not repug- 


nant to the doctrine of government by general laws, 
whether in the material or moral world, 


I. Let us enquire how, or in what manner, and 
upon what ground, we may reaſon from the govern- 
ment of the material world to that of the moral, 
For ſome conſider theſe two as ſo quite diſtinct, that 
good order may appear in the one, and yet there may 
be nothing but diſorder and confuſion in the other. 
They think, that as one may have a very good taſte 
of architecture, gardening, and laying out fields, 
and yet be a very bad head of a family in other re- 
ſpects ; ſo the contrivance of the material world ma 

excellent taſte of beauty and order in that kind, 
and yet an equal good taſte of moral order and har- 
mony may he wanting. And therefore they con- 
clude, that it is only from moral adminiſtration, 
that the moral character of any being can be inferred 
with any degree of certainty or aſſurance. 

Now, in anſwer to this ſpecious reaſoning, it might 
be ſhewn, that the taſte of beauty in architecture, and 
the other ingenious arts, is ſo analogous to and connect- 
ed with good taſte of beauty and harmony 1n moral 
conduct, that if one who hath the former be irregular 
and diſſolute in his morals, he muſt be ſo in down-right 
contradiction to the ſole principle upon which his de- 
light in the ingenious arts and works of taſte is found. 
ed; and fo be at perpetual variance with himſelf. 
And thereſore we naturally preſume, that one who 
ſhews perfect good taſte in the external oeconomy of 
his houſe, gardens, Sc. cannot fail in his moral con- 
duct thro* ignorance, but thro? the ſtrength of ill- 


grounded appetites,in oppoſitign to frequent bogey 
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of natural conſcience, not ſeldom excited, and always 
exaggerated by the exerciſes of his other taſte, or ra- 
ther of the taſte about inferior objects, which, 
when it is duly cultivated, naturally leads to right moral 
conduct: a ground of ſuſpicion that cannot take place 
with regard to the Author of the univerſe, or any ori- 
ginal, univerſal, independent mind. 

But not to inſiſt upon what would unavoidably lead 
us into a long enquiry into the principles of the polite 
arts, and the nature and foundation of good taſte in 
them, we ſhall only obſerve, that tho” moral pbilo- 
ſophy be diſtinguiſhed from natural, and the moral 
from the natural world for ſeveral good reaſons ; yet 
it would be a very 
led by that diſtinction to conſider them as two diſtinct 
or ſeparate worlds, or two diſtinct ſpheres of action: 
for not only are they hut parts making one world or ſy- 
ſtem ; but ſtriftly ſpeaking, there is but one poſſible 
object of divine care or providence, which is the hap- 
pineſs of beings capable of happineſs in their ſeveral de- 
grees ; and therefore the whole conſtitution and go- 
vernment of what is called the material part of the 
creation is, properly ſpeaking, a moral conſtitution 


and government; being nothing elſe, but a conſtitution | 


and government, ing to which perceptive beings 
are affected in ſuch and manners by certain ſenſa- 
tions. But this being true, it is onable to ſpeak 
of the government of a material, and the government 
of a moral world as diſtinct ſyſtems: che more proper 
and philoſophical way, is only to {peak of a moral go- 
vernment, or of the government of beings capable 
of happineſs and miſery. And therefore, if in trac- 
ing and examining this moral government, certain 
univerſal laws are found out; and, in gen ik 
as far as we are able to carry our enquiries, the 
moral government ſeerns to be carried on by uni- 
verial and not partial laws ; we have certainly rea- 
ſon to — that univerſally chroughout the 
ame moral government, all is governed by * 


great miſtake, if any one ſhould be 
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ral laws. When we ſpeak of arguing frorh the mate- 
rial world to the moral, it ſounds at firſt like arguing 
trom conduct in one ſphere to conduct in an abſolutely 
different one. But 1t is not really ſo; for it 1s only 
arguing from ſome parts of one and the ſame ſphere 
to other parts of it ; or from ſome — * of conduct 
in one and the ſame ſphere to conduct univerſally 
in that ſame one ſphere or ſyſtem. No doubt, we may 
reaſon in many inſtances very juſty from one's conduct 
in one ſphere to what might be expected of the ſame 
being in another ſphere. But in the matter now be- 
fore us, we do not argue from one different ſphere to 
another, but we conclude from ſamples of conduct in 
ſeveral inſtances what may be judged of the conduct 
of the ſame being univerſally throughout the whole of 
that one government. But if it is faid, that all bein 
granted which is demanded, yet when we have — 
in the moral government of providence only general 
laws and — order with reſpect to the conveyance of 
ſenſations into our minds from without; or, in other 
words, with reſſ to the mianners in which we are 
affected by ſenſible pleaſures and pains ; can we from 
thence alone conclude, that general laws and good or- 
det are univerſally obſerved with regard to every thing 
upon which the greater good in the whole adminiſtrati- 
on depends? May not a ſcheme of government 
be well ſo far, and no further? And that order juſt 


„ 


mentioned, with regard to the conveyance of ſenſible 


ideas, may be, and is likely to be but a very ſmall 
part of the whole ſcheme. True. But certainly if 
general laws are clearly perceived to prevail to any de- 


gree in a government, there immediately ariſes a pre 


lumption that they prevail univerſally — the 
lame one government. Suppoſe two abſolutely diſtinet 
independent governments are found at the firſt compa- 
riſon to have a ſimilitude, will not a preſumption im- 
mediately ariſe, that there may be throughout the 


whole 3 ſimilitude between them; and will not this 
| = preſumption 
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preſumption ſtrengthen in proportion, as the compari- 
ton advancing, greater likeneſs is found between them: 
and if theſe two governments are known to be contrived 
and under the adminiſtration of the ſame head and ruler, 
will not the preſumption from the beginning be yer 
ſtronger on that account, that a very great reſemblance 
will be found between them by acurate inſpection and 
compariſon? By parity of reaſon therefore in a go- 
vernment which appears plainly to-be one, to be con- 
trived, effected and governed by one and the fame 
head, there muſt ariſe a very ſtrong preſumption, be- 
eauſe it is ſuch, that throughout the whole of it 
there is analogous or ſimilar government ; and this 
preſumption will grow ſtronger in proportion to the 
new inſtances of analogy and likeneſs, or of ſimilar 
government by general laws, that are diſcovered, 
even tho? all thefe inſtances ſhould be of the ſame cate- 
- gory, as all inſtances with regard to the conveyance of 
ſenſible ideas are. But, no doubt, the preſumption 
will become yet ſtronger if general laws are found to 
prevail likewiſe in ſome inſtances that are not of the 
lame category with ſenſations, but ſo remote from 
them, as to belong to quite a different rank or cate- 
gory of effects. 


II. Now, in the ſecond place, government by ge- 
neral laws is no leſs obvious in many other inſtances, 
than it is with reſpect to the methods in which ſenſible 
Ideas are conveyed, which are properly called the laws 
of nature; or the connexions between certain means 
and certain ends in the material part of God's 
government of moral beings. In our enquiry into 
the moral world, ſeveral laws are proved to be gene- 
ral in it from their effects, in the ſame manner as na- 
tural philoſophers have proved certain laws in the ſenſi- 
ble world to be general. But not to repeat what hath 
been ſaid there, let me but juſt ſuggeſt hexe that there is . 
La muc 
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much more exact correſpondence and analogy between 
the natural and moral world, (in what ſenſe we under- 
ſtand this diſtinction, hath been juſt now explained). 
than' ſuperficial obſervers are apt to imagine or take 
notice of; ſo that it may be juſtly ſaid of the whole of 
the divine government, as far as we are able to extend 
our enquiries into it, with the ſon of Syrach, * * All 
— are double one againſt another: and God hath 
made nothing imperfect.” The inward frame of the 
human mind, all its affections and powers, and all their 
laws correſpond to the external condition and circum- 
ſtances in which man is placed, 7. e. to the laws of the 
ſenſible world, which we are at preſent capable of en» 
joying in various ways, and conſequently of being va- 
riouſly affected by it; theſe two conſtitutions are ſo a- 
nalogous, ſo correſpondent, ſo nicely adjuſted to one 
another, that had we no other argument to prove them 
to be one ſyſtem directed to one end, by one Author 
and Ruler, by ſimilar methods of goverament, that 
ſingle conſideration would be ſufficient to evince it. 
For as we muſt either not admit final cauſes at all, or 
we muſt admit them wherever we perceive them; ſo, 
we muſt either admit ſimilarity and correſpondene?, 
wherever we perceive it, or not admit it in any inſtar ces. 
And there are no where in nature, clearer inſtances of 
analogy in nature, than between ſeveral laws of the na+ 
tural world, and ſeveral laws of the moral world, 

A careful examiner will find, that all our affe&tions 
and paſſions are not only well-ſuited to our external 
circumſtances ; but that they themſelves, and all the 
laws or methods of exerciſing them, with their diffe- 
rent conſequences, have a very exact correſpondence 
with, and analogy to the ſenſible world, and its laws. 
Is there not an obvious ſimularity between the principle 
of gravitation toward a common center, and univers. 
ſal benevolence, in their operation? And what is 
ſelf-love, but the attraction by which a private ſyſtem 
is conſticuted, preſerved, — kept together, in like 
manner, as by cloſe coheſion of parts, particular bodies 

Fecliſ. xiii, 4. | | 
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are formed and preſerved. Nor is there any more in- 


conſiſtency between the co-exiſtence of the two prin- 


ciples of ſelf-· love and benevolence in the fame mind, 
than between the attraction of parts by which every par- 
ticular body is formed, and its gravitation toward the 
common center of the whole ſyſtem, in order to the 


- Coherence or ſupport of the whole, Homogeneous bo- 


dies more eaſily coaleſce than others: and ſo is it with 
minds. For is not friendſhip a particular ſympathy of 
minds analogous to that particular tendency we may 
obſerve in certain bodies to run together and mix or ad- 
here? Compaſlion, or a diſpoſition to relieve the di- 
ſtr. Med, is it not ſimilar to that tendency we obſerve 
in nutritious particles of ſeveral kinds, to run to the 
ſupply of wants in bodies which they are reſpectively 
proper to ſupply. Hunger, and other ſuch appetites, 
are with regard to our conſervation what a diſpoſition 
in all plants to attract their proper nutriment is to 
them; which, while they want, they droop and ſeem 
uneaſy like famiſhed animals, Minds repel injuries in 
the ſame way that bodics do, (our eye-lids, for example) 
inſtantaneouſly, by a ſimilar, innate, repelling force. 
And which is yet a more remarkable inſtance of ſimila- 
rity between the natural and the moral world, domi- 
nion is proportional to property, as gravity to quantity 
of matter; 1o that all mutations in the orbs of civil go. 
vernment, if one may ſo ſpeak, are reſolvable into that 
moral law of dominion, in like manner as all the mo- 
tions and variations in the celeſtial orbs are into the 
natural law of gravitation “. TILL | 

But ſince no one can be acquainted with na» 
ture, or indeed with the imitative arts, with poetry 
in particular, without perceiving and admiring the 

All the mutations which have happened in the moſt conſiderable 
ſkates, of which ancient hiſtory gives us any tolerably exact accounts, 


may be reduced into effects of this law, and of —_— in the 


rotation of power, as the phenomena in the mundan ſyſtem are re- 
ſolved into effects of gravitation, See the ingenious Mr. Harring- 
ton's works. A careful conſideration of the principles he goes upon 
will lead us to a ſolution of many great moral phenomena from ve- 
ry ſimple and excellent principles or laws in the moral world. 
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oorreſpondence between the ſenſible and moral world, 
from which ariſes ſuch a beautiful, rich ſource of ima- 
gery in poetry, and without which there could be no 
ſuch thing; I ſhall not inſiſt longer upon it than juſt 
to obſerve, that we are excellently fitted to admire the 
beauty of the natural world, and to trace that connexi- 
on between beauty and utility, every where prevailing 
in nature, confeſſed by artiſts, who imitate nature as 
the foundation of their arts; and which is the chief 
ſource of all the natural philoſopher's delight: and 
there is the ſame connexion in the moral part, between 
the moral beauty of affections, actions and characters, 
and real advantage, real ſoundneſs and uſefulneſs, 
whether with reſpect to the private ſyſtems i. e. the 
good of cach individual, or the publick ſyſtem, #. e. 
the good of our kind. And, to add no more, as 
every thing in nature requires culture, in order to its 
arrival to its perfect ſtate ; ſo likewiſe does every qua- 
lity of the mind require proper diligence to bring it to 
proper . maturity: and as the power of man in the 
natural world, extends no further, than uniting and 
diſuniting elementary — 44" bodies 3 ſo in the 
moral world, all his power likewiſe conſiſts in uniting 
and diſuniting; or aſſociating and diſſociating ele- 
mentary unchangeable ideas and affections. So that, 
upon the whole, from the conſideration of nature, 
there is good reaſon to canclude, that all is governed 
by general laws very analogous or ſimilar. 


III. But if any one ſhould fay, why lay ſuch & 
ſtreſs upon government by general laws; for is it not 
ſufficient, that all things be diſpoſed, placed and a- 
dapted for the greater good, whether the author of 
nature works by general laws or not: i. e. whether ef. 
fects are reducible to certain harmonies and analogies, 
or ſtand ſingle, and have no relation to one principle: 
or, in other words, tho* no two effects are inſtanges 
of the ſame manner of operation: for thoſe are the 
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different phraſes by which philoſophers explain their 
meaning when they ſpeak of general laws. To this 
an anſwer hath already been given, viz. that were that 
the caſe, nature could not be calied an united ſyſtem ; 


it would be a looſe incoherent heap of effects, with- 


out any cement or union, like a heap of independent 
unconnected ſtones. And how one end can be purſued 
in ſuch a caſe, or what meaning the purſuit of general 


ean have upon that ſuppoſition, I am entirely at a 


oſs to conceive. But one thing is certain, beyond all 
doubt, that no intelligent creature could ever under- 
ſtand ſuch a courſe of things, perceive beauty in it, 
comprehend it, or form rules of conduct to itſelf 
from it. From which it plainly follows, that all the 
intereſts of intelligent beings, all their rational exerciſes 
of underſtanding, of will, or of affections, abſolute- 
ly require government by general laws : knowledge, 
contemplation of beauty, activity, prudence, virtue, 
are impoſſible attainments, but in a ſtate where general 
laws do obtain, and are traceable to a certain degree. 
But this hath been already obſerved, and is only re- 
peated now, becauſe it is neceſſary to be put in mind 
of it, in order to our being able to anſwer the other 
queſtion with regard to providence, which it was pro- 
poſed to diſcuſs under this head, namely, | 


II. Whether miraculous interpoſitions of provi- 
dence are conſiſtent with government of the world 
general laws. An excellent author reaſons to this 
rpoſe on this ſubject. It is from analogy that we 
conclude the whole of nature to be capable of being 
reduced into general laws, It is from our finding, 
that the courſe of nature in ſome reſpects, and ſo far, 
goes on by general laws, that we conclude this of the 
reſt, And if that be a juſt ground for ſuch a conclu- 
ſion, it is a juſt ground alſo, if not to conclude, yet 
to apprehend, to render it ſuppoſeable and credible, 
which is ſufficient for anſwering objections, that God's 
| on bes miracu- 
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miraculous interpoſitions may have been, all along, in 
like manner, by general laws of wiſdom. Thus, that 
miraculous powers ſhould be exerted at ſuch times, up- 
on ſuch occaſions, in ſuch degrees and manners, and 
with regard to ſuch perſons rather than others; that 
the affairs of the world, being permitted to go on in 
their natural courſe ſo far, ſhould juſt at ſuch a point 
have a new direction given them by miraculous inter- 

ſitions; that theſe interpoſitions ſhould be exactly in 
ſuch degrees and reſpects only; all this may have been 
by general laws. Theſe laws are unknown indeed to 
us: but no more unknown than ſeveral other Jaws 
from whence certain effects proceed are, though it is 
taken for granted, they are as much reducible to 
neral ones as gravitation, Now, if the revealed dif- 
penſations of providence, and miraculous interpoliti- 
ons be by general laws, as well as God's ordinary go- 
vernment in the courſe of nature, made known by 
reaſon and experience; there is no more reaſon to ex- 

„ that every exigence, as it ariſes, ſhould be pro- 

vided for by theſe general laws of miraculous interpo- 
fitions, than that every exigence in nature ſhould 
the general laws of nature. Yet there might be wiſe 
and good reaſons, that miraculous interpoſicions ſhould. 
be by general laws; and that theſe laws ſhould not 
be broken in upon, or deviated from by other mi- 
racles.” | 

This reaſoning from analogy is certainly very juſt, 
But it is not from analogy merely, that we have reaſog 
to conclude, that the whole of the divine government 
muſt be by general laws; and conſequently, that even 
miraculous interpoſitions muſt be all along carried on 
by general laws, tho* unknown to us. Becauſe the 
ſcheme of providence which is carrying on, whether 
in a way we can trace, as we do when we are able to 
reduce certain effects into their general laws; or in 
methods unknown to us; muſt be a ſcheme, all the 
parts of which were choſen by the divine creator and 
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ruler of all things, as the beſt and fitteſt in order to 

promote his ſole end, univerſal good; an end called in 
{cripture very properly his glory. It cannot therefore 

be a ſcheme which frequently requires interpoſitions, 

at certain points, till then never thought of by the 

ruler of the world, and maker of all things. That is 

inconſiſtent with his perfections. And yet between 

ſuch inſtantancous, extemporary, and before unthought 

of interpoſitions to ſerve particular exigencies, and a 

ſcheme ia which all is carried on according to a general 

order and method; or, which is the ſame thing, accord- 

ing to general laws eſtabliſhed by him from the firſt, 

or more properly ſpeaking, from all eternity, there is 

no middle, The one or the other muſt be the caſe ; 

but the former being abſurd, the later muſt be true, 
But if miraculous interpoſitions cannot mean ſuch ex- 

temporary, unpremeditated or caſual interpoſitions, 
pro re nala; tis plain, miraculous interpoſitions can 
be in no other ſenſe miraculous to us, than any other 

effects are really ſuch, whoſe laws are unknown to us, 
tho* we do not call all ſuch miraculous. A miraculous 
interpoſition, the effect of a general law, is not miracu- 
lous, if by miraculous is meant anomalous; becauſe 
that would be to ſay, it is an anomalous effect of a general 
law. Bit as the commonalty of mankind, who have 
no notion of general laws, call nothing miraculous but 
What is uncommon, and do call all uncommon effects 
ſuch ; ſo even the philoſophers, whoſe daily employ- 
ment it 13 to trace general laws, do not however call 
effefts which they daily or often ſee miraculous, mere- 
ly becauſe they know nothing cf their general laws; 
bur ſuch only as are either contrary to general Jaws 
they are acquainted with; or are, at leaſt, at the ſame 
time extremely uncommon, and extremely unlike the 
common courſe of nature. In this ſenſe, do they 
' who believe the truth of the diſpenſations recorded in 
holy writ, ſay many things in them are contrary to 
known laws, and many are very unlike the common 
courſe 
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courſe of nature, and they are therefore miracu- 
lous. But when that is ſaid, nothing is ſaid that is con- 
trary to the doctrine of the divine government through- 
out all, from the beginning, and for ever by general 
laws. For all theſe diſpenſations may have been car- 
ried on by general laws unknown to us, as many laws 
of effects, which being very common, do not ſtartle 
us, are: and if they be really what they are repreſented 
to be in the ſcriptures, that is, if they be really true, 
or if they really happened, they muſt have been 
brought about by general laws, ſince providence works 
in no other manner. | 

But here it will be ſaid, is not all this directly re- 
pugnant to what you have been endeavouring to 
eſtabliſh; for of what uſe can miraculous interpoſitions 
be, if no rules can be inferred from them for our 
conduct; but rules for conduct can only be deduced 
from known general laws, or effects reducible into ge- 
neral laws: and is it not very contradictory to talk of 
an eſtabliſhed order of nature, and at the ſame time 
of effects or interpoſitions contrary to this order of na- 
ture: And yet what do miraculous interpoſitions 
mean, but diſpenſations ſuſpending or counteracting 
and conquering general laws of nature? In order 
therefore to take off all thoſe difficulties and clear this 
matter as fully as we can. Let it be obſerved, 


I. That if there are created beings in nature higher 
than man, as it hath been often ſaid nature and rea- 
ſon render highly agar” = there are, of very vari- 
ous ranks, gradually aſcending in knowledge and 
power one above another, ,in fuch proportion that 
the loweſt of them tranſcends man, as man does 
the higheſt claſs of brutes; upon that ſuppoſition, 
every order of ſuch beings will have 1ts iar ſphere 
of power, activity, or dominion alloted to it, as man 
hath his appointed to him, But the exertions of power 
natural to a rank of beings ſuperior to man, or accord- 

| | ing 
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;ng to the laws of their nature, and of their ſphere of 
activity, will be in reſpect to man miraculous in the 
ſtrongeſt ſenſe of the word, that is, impoſſible, or 
abſolutely beyond his reach. To ſuch beings the laws 
which limit human power in the natural world may 
— no confinement z but it may be in their power to 

quite contrary to them. For hence it will not fol- 
— that the os nature admits repugnant laws, 


fince what we call the laws of matter and motion, 


or the laws of the ſenſible world, are the laws accord- 
ing to which ſenſible effects are produced to us or in 
us, and according to which we mult operate, in order to 
gain certain ends; and while theſe remain the ſame to 
us, nature remains the fame to us. Thus, to explain 
= 2 by an example or two, though the law of 
Pere prevail univerſally th ms ce nnd, 
— that all the appearances — the planets are re- 
ducible into it, — with that centrifugal force, 
which is the reſult of the inertneſs of matter; and 
| that we cannot ſuſpend or change it, but muſt act 
and work conformably to it ; yet very conſiſtently 
with this order of nature it may be in the power of 
beings, ſuperior to us, to act contrary to this property 
which is to us a rule and boundary of power, ſo as to 
be able to walk upon the water, and to ſuſpend heavy 
bodies in the air, Cc. In like manner, though it be 
not in our power to cure any diſeaſes but gradually, 
and by certain methods diſcovered to us by experience: 
yet it may be in the power of beings of a ſuperior 
ſphere of activity immediately or inſtantaneouſly to 
cure or remove certain diſeaſes by methods altogether 
unconceivable by us. All this may be, and yet.order 
in nature may be preſerved ; for order is preſerved 
while the laws belonging to every particular claſs of 
beings prevail invariably, making to each claſs their pe- 
culiar ſpheres pf power and rules of action. Nay, va- 
rious orders of beings cannot poſſibly take place in 
nature, but it muſt be true, that with reſpect to every 
lower kind there will really be in nature as various 
exertions 
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exertions of power quite miraculous, as there are 
orders of beings higher than them, that is, exertions 
of power, which being perceived by them, would ne- 
ceſſarily appear quite miraculous to them. And if we 
ſuppoſe it poſſible, as there being no contradiction in 
it we muſt allow it to be, that beings ſuperior to 
man belonging to the fame ſyſtem, may o 
. upon the fame material objects, and render at 
times their operations viſible to us, then will 
in all ſuch caſes real miracles happen to us; that i 
operations 3 either contrary to the laws of 
matter and motion we cannot ſuſpend or alter, but 
muſt invariably. conform to in all our operations ; or 
though agreeably to them, yet, which comes to the 
ſame thing, without ſuch a viſible intermediate pro» 
greſs as all our operations are and muſt be performed 
in ; for both of theſe ways of operating are equally 
miraculous with reſpect to us. But as if ever ſuch pro- 
ductions af ſuperior beings viſible to us have happened, 
or ſhall happen, they are productions of power derived 
from „according to ſpheres of activity and laws 
of powers appointed by him, and ſo make a part of the 
general ſcheme of providence: ſo whether they be a part 
of it or not, human power, and the laws of human power, 
or our ſphere of activity and dominion can ſuffer no alte- 
ration; nor conſequently, our rules of conduct pointed 
out to us by our make and ſphere, or deducible from 
it. We muſt ſuppoſe beings of ſuperior ranks to man 
either to have no power in the material world to pro- 
duce ſenſible effects; or we muſt needs ſuppoſe many 
effects may be produced by them, which are not mira- 
culous, but reducible to the general laws of nature, 
and therefore in no degree ſurpriſing to us. But what- 
ever their powers and operations may be, all that is, 
is according to the will of one cauſe the Author of all 
things, from whom all powers and laws of powers 
are derived, and who hath appointed all things for 
the greater good. And there is really no more 
reaſon to ſay that the world is not the fame uniform 
5 ſyſtem, 
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ſyſtem, if we conſider it as the theatre in which various 
beings with different powers exert themſelves variouſly ; 
than there is to ſay, that nature or the world is not 
the ſame uniform ſyſtem, becauſe different men have 
different degrees of knowledge, and conſequently of 
. or becauſe in ages of ſcience men have vaſt- 
y _ power than they had in ages of ignorance, 
and before certain laws of nature, and properties of 
things were known, which being diſcovered, augment 
man's power. The ſcripture aſſerts that there are va- 
, rious orders of beings ſuperior to man, who have vaſt 
powers, and are not inactive, but are continually em- 
. in exerting their powers. Bat they are ſaid to 

created by God, and to be ſubject to him; 1% be 
miniſtring ſpirits to do his will, And there is no in- 
conſiſtency with what is ſaid there, of their being em- 
ployed or employing themſelves to the ſervice of good 
men, or in any other way under the ſuperintendency of 
providence, or agrerably ta the great end providence 
propoſed and unerringly purſues, in giving to beings 
various powers, and appointing to each claſs its pecu- 
liar ſphere and bounds. For ſo far every thing is carried 
on with infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, and according 
to general laws. And man, though he knows not 
the ſpheres of other beings, yet in proportion as he 
knows his own ſphere, which with regard to him is 
never altered, may know his duty or rule of conduct, 
which, with regard to every being, can be nothing elſe 
but what its make and ſphere points out, and renders 
always the ſame to it. But when it is faid, that the 
ſphere of man remains always the ſame, let it not be 
inferred from hence, that a man may not be endued 
with power, .the exertions of which will be truly mi- 
raculous to his fellow-creatures, and ſhew him to be 
endued with knowledge and power ſuperior to them, 
or to be directed and aſſiſted in certain operations by 
ſome being of a ſuperior rank to man ; for though that 
may be, yet the natural ſphere of mankind will remain 
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the ſame even in that caſe, and while it remains the 
ſame, the duties reſulting from it muſt alſo be the 


flame. 


II. Now this being underſtood, it muſt be obvious, 
that interpoſitions or diſpenſations of providence, ſaid 
in ſcripture to have been particular, extraordinary, or 
miraculous; as in delivering a particular perſon or 
nation, in conveying certain bleſſings, or inflicting cer- 
rain evils at certain times upon perſons or nations, in 
ſending a preacher of his will inveſted with power to 

ive it an evidence of an authority more. than human, 
and in other ſuch like inſtances, are by no means con- 
tradictory to the doctrine of the government of the 
world by general laws; becauſe we may evidently 
comprehend how all ſuch may be produced by ge- 
neral laws, as making parts of the vait ſcheme of pro- 
vidence, And though we ſhould never be able to 
trace theſe effects to their general laws, yet ſome other 
created beings ſuperior to us, may in their larger ſitua- 
tion be able to do it ; and in that way may be capa- 
ble of deducing to themſelves very uſeful obſervations 
for their conduct from ſuch laws, in the fame man- 
ner as we do rules for our conduct, from what we 
are able to diſcover of the connexions and laws of 
things in the world, by our experience and reaſon, 

But if it be ſaid, of what uſe can ſuch diſpenſationg 
be with regard to man? It may be anſwered, No exer- 
tions of the powers of other beings; no particular mj- 
raculous interpoſitions of providence, can alter the 
rules of conduct, which are deducible from our make, 
our ſphere of activity, and the connexions and laws 
of things with regard to us. So that it will always 
remain to be our buſineſs to know theſe, that we 
may not by any means, by any falſe reaſoning, or 
ſpecious ſhew of ſupreme, divine authority, be deluded 
into the reception of rules contrary to them, For 


ncching inconſiſtent with them can be a true rule to 
us; 
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us; a rule that will not miſguide us. But then 4 
certain part of providence, which we cannot diſcover 
by experience or reaſon, being made known to us by 
divine revelation, or, which comes to the fame in the 
preſent caſe, by a being ſuperior to us, who is ac- 
quainted with it ; though the general rules according to 
which it is carried on be not laid open to us; yet by fuch 
information of certain facts, if there be reaſon to de- 
pend _ it, we may be led to the knowledge of certain 
rules of conduct, or certain duties otherwiſe not known 
to us; becauſe theſe may as evidently reſult from the 
knowledge of that part of providence thus diſcovered 
to us, as our other * knowable by reaſon and ex- 
perience do reſult from thoſe parts of providence 
whence they are inferred : and if the former be not in- 
conſiſtent with the latter, that is, contradiftory to 
them, we can have no reaſon to object againſt them 
upon the account of the manner in which we are 
brought to the knowledge of them; but in ſuch a 
caſe, the whole queſtion will turn upon the credibility 
of our information concerning that part of providence 
from which they reſult and are inferred. Did rules 
thus made known to us claſh with thoſe deducible 
from experience and reaſon, we would have ſufficient 
ground to reject the information, But if they do not, 
the credibility of ſuch information, as hath been now 
ſuppoſed, will doubtleſs be a queſtion well worth our 
conſidering nay, a queſtion we cannot refufe to con- 
ſider with cloſe and candid deliberation, without tranſ- 
greſſing one rule of conduct, which reaſon and experi- 
ence clearly teaches us; namely, not to deſpiſe any in- 
formation concerning the conduct of providence, and 
our duties reſulting from it, which bach any likeli- 
hood of truth: 1 thoſe beings, who are inveſted 
with ſuperior knowledge to us, or who have larger 
views of nom re than we, are certainly able to inſtruct 
us, who are not ſo wiſe and knowing; and we being 
made to receive our knowledge for — 
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our conduct, not wholly by immediate experience, but 
in a great meaſure by teſtimony, ought to examine 
inſtruction in nature or providence. offered to us by 
teſtimony, It is not now my preſent buſineſs to 
enquire into the particular miraculous diſpenſations 
of providence mentioned in ſcripture ; but merely 
in general to ſhew how ſuch are not in conſiſtent 
with the government of the world by general laws, 
which hath been done. And this was neceſſary, in 
order to reconcile them with what the ſcripture ſays, 
as we have ſeen of fore- knowledge, and of an univerſal 
providence, by which general Jaws are eſtabliſhed, which 
all things invariably obey ; or according to which all ef- 
fects are produced for the greater good. For in ſuch 
a manner do the holy writers ſpeak of all things ani- 
mate and inanimate; of all beings of whatever orders 
and ranks. The works of the Lord are great, 
ſought out of all them that have pleaſure in them. 
His work is honourable and glorious : and his righte- 
ouſneſs endureth for ever. He hath made his wonder- 
ful works to be remembered : the Lord is gracious and 
full of compaſſion. The works of his hands are veri- 

and judgment; all his commandments are ſure. 
- They ſtand faſt for ever, and are done in truth and 
uprightneſs.—— The Lord is high above all nations 
and his glory aboye the heavens. The heavens are 
the Lord's; but he hath given the earth to the chil- 
dren of men. Great is our Lord, and of great 

er; his — is infinite. Praiſe him 
rom the heavens, praiſe him in the heights. Praiſe 


him all ye angels, praiſe ye him all hoſts, praiſe ye 


him ſun, moon, and ſtars, praiſe him all the ſtars of 
light. Praiſe him ye heavens, and ye nations above 
the heavens. Let them praiſe the Lord, for he com- 
manded, and they were created. He hath alſo ſtabliſhed 
them for ever and ever: he hath made a decree which 
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they ſhall not paſs— Let all beings praiſe the Lord, for 


his name alone is excellent, his glory is above the 


earth and heaven, for all, even fire, and hail, and ſnow, 
fulfil his will. The Lord hath prepared his throne in 


the heavens ; and his kingdom ruleth over all. Bleſs 


the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in ſtrength, that 
do his commandments, hearkening unto the voice o 
the Lord, the voice of his word. Bleſs ye the Lord, 
all ye his hoſts, ye miniſters of his that do his plea- 


ſure. Bleſs the Lord all his works in all places of his 


dominion. Bleſs the Lord, O my ſoul. Bleſs the 
Lord, O my foul : O Lord, my God, thou art very 
great, thou art clothed with honour and majeſty— 

ho maketh his angels ſpirits, and his miniſters a flam- 
ing fire—He appointeth the moon for ſeaſons ; the ſun 
knoweth his going down—O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! In wiſdom haſt thou made them all: the 


earth is full of thy riches.” © He that liveth for 


ever created all things in general, The Lord only is 
righteous, and there is none other but he. Who go- 
verns the world with the palm of his hand, and all 
things obey his will, for he is the king of all by his 
power. As for the wondrous works of the Lord, 
there may nothing be taken from them, neither may 
any thing be put unto them, neither can the ground 
of them be found out.“ So likewiſe in a few words 
the apoſtle St, Paul, * For of him, and to him, and 
through him, are all things, to whom be glory for 
ever. Amen. b 


PROPOSITION IV. 


The providence of God always works agreeably to, or con- 
ſitently with the liberly of moral agents. 


The doctrine of predeſtination having been often 
fhewn to have no foundation in holy writ, and to be ut- 
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terly ſubverſive of all morality and religion: and the 
doctrine of fore-knowledge having been proved not 
to be inconſiſtent with free-agency, I ſhall only here 
briefly take notice what it is in which the holy ſcripture 
places moral liberty, and what it, as ſuch, includes in 
it, or neceſſarily preſuppoſes. | 


I. * According to the ſcripture, The man who is 
not governed by reaſon, but by caprice, humour, 
fancy, or appetite, is unable to controul his deſires, 
or never exerciſes the power and authority of his 
reaſon to examine them, and keep them within rea- 
ſonable and becoming bounds, is a ſlave, in bondage, 
or a ſtranger to moral freedom, It deſcribes the mi- 
ſerable ſlavery of ſuch perſons by many excellent ways 
of expreſſion : telling us, they are Þ ſervants of ſin : 
ſervants to uncleanneſs and to iniquity, and ſervants of 
corruption, That they cannot ceaſe from fin: that 
ſin hath dominion over them, and reigns in their mor- 
tal bodies, while they obey it in the luſts thereof. 
That though in their mind they cannot chooſe but 
approve the laws of God clearly pointed out to them 
by their make and frame, and therefore the law of 
their nature, yet they feel another law in their mem» 
bers warring againſt the law of their mind, and bring- 
ing them into captivity to the law of ſin; fo that they 
cannot do the things that they would, or that they a 
prove. That which they do, they allow not ; for 
what they would, that they do not; but what they 
hate, that they do. All which is compriſed in one 
expreſſive word afterwards, They are fold under 
ſin: that is, they have by long ill habits and cor- 
ice, as it were, given up themſelves, part- 


Tape 
ed with their liberty, and yielded chemſelves abſolute. 


* Dr. Sam. Clarts Sermons. 
+ Jobn viii. 34. Rom. vi 19. 2 Peter ii. 19. Rom. vi. 14 
Vil. a. Gal. v. 17. ; 
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ly into the ſnare of the Devil (the ſnares of vice) 
to be taken captive by them at will. This phraſe is 
twice applied in the old teſtament to babe, that he did 
_ fell himſelf to work wickedneſs in the fight of the 
Lord. And twice to the people of 1frael ; in the 
days of Hoſea +, that they ſold themſelves to do evil 
in the ſight of the Lord: and in the days of Antio- 
chus ||, that they were ſold to do miſchief, 


IT. The true liberty of a rational agent is placed by 
the holy ſcripture in his being able to govern all his 
_— and his whole conduct, by reaſon, with de- 
light and complacency, . It conſiſts therefore in a juſt 
unbyaſſed judgment, and in a power of acting con- 
formably to its dictates, Man therefore, in the ſcrip- 

ture ſenſe, is free, when his reaſon hath the place or au- 
thority due to it in his mind, and gives laws to all his 


appetites and choices. And he is then free, becauſe 


he is maſter of himſelf ; his better part rules, the guid- 
ing principle within him has the power and authority 
which of right belongs to it, and all the parts made 
to be ruled by it are under proper ſubjection to 
it. He is then neither awed by baſe, mean, unrea- 
lonable fears, nor bribed by fooliſh, fantaſtick hopes : 
he is neither tumultuouſly hurried away by blind, raſh, 
precipitant, unruly Juſts and paſſions, nor impoſed 
upon and cheated by falſe appearances of preſent good, 
but conſiders impartially, and judges ſoundly, and acts 
effectually, and with manly reſolution. This is 10 quit 
ourſelves like men: to act like reaſonable beings. For 
to what other end can reaſon be given us : what elſe is 
Us uſe or dignity ? This, in the ſcripture language, is 
the freedom of a man, of a chriftian, of an angel; 
of every rational agent. How emphatically do the 
ſcriptures ſpeak of it. f The law of the ſpirit of lite 


» 1 Kings XXi. 20, 25. + 2 Kings xvii. 17. 
i Maccab. i. 15. Korr. vili. 2, 21. 
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hath made me free, ſaith the apoſtle, from the law of 
fin and death ; and delivered me from the bondage of 
corruption, into the glorious liberty of the ſons of God, 
Such a perſon is faid to be dead to fin ; that is, to 
have deſtroyed the power of vitious appetites “, that 
he ſhould no longer live the reſt of his life in the 
fleſh, to the luſts of men, but to the will of God. 
He is ſaid to live to God, and to live after the ſpirit, 
The truth is faid to have made him free, and the 
law according to which he regulates himſelf is called 
the perfect law of liberty. His delight is in this law, 
and it is his meat and his drink to do the will of 
God. O Lord, faith the Plalmiſt, I am thy ſervant, 
and the ſon of thine hand-maid : thou haſt broken 
my bones aſunder, and I ſhall walk at liberty, for 
I ſeek thy commandments. | 


III. Now this true moral liberty implies in it a juſt 
ſenſe of right and wrong; a well-informed under- 
ſtanding z- or, in one word, a clear, ſtrong, and found 
reaſon, able to diſtinguiſh what is fit and becoming 
in every circumſtance. Tis the underſtanding that 

ides us. And therefore our Saviour ſays, || The 
Fake of the body is the eye; if therefore thine eye 
be ſingle, thy whole body ſhall be full of light. 
But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body ſhall be full 
of darkneſs. If therefore the light that is in thee be 
darkneſs, how great is that darkneſs.” *Tis therefore 
our principal buſineſs to take care, that this light 
within us be not corrupted, or even weakened, ſo as 
not to be able to ſerve the purpoſe of a guide; but 
that it burn ſtrong and clear. Tis only a ſound 
and juſt judgment of things, that can ſhew us 3 
the right road. And therefore in the ſcripture lan- 


* Rom. vi. 7. 1 Peter iv. 1,2. James i. 25. 
+ FE,. i. 2. John iv. 34. viii. 32. P/. cxvi. 16. 
Matt. vi. 22, 23. 
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ze it is truth that ſets and maintains us free; it is 
truth that is the light of life: and our principal intereſt 
is to get wiſdom, diſcretion, and a ſound underſtanding. 
If we look into our mind, and conſider how our affecti- 
ons are excited or ſubdued, how they are taken off from 
certain objects, and placed on others, we ſhall quickly 
rceive that we are influenced by our opinions and 
cies, And that in order to act wiſely, we muſt firſt 
be able to judge truly and — No man, ſays an 
excellent philoſopher, ſets himſelf about any thing, but 
upon ſome view or other, which ſerves him for a rea- 
ſon for what he does: and whatſoever faculties he em- 
loys, the underſtanding, with ſuch light as it 
as, well or ill informed, conſtantly leads; and by 
that light true or falſe, all his operative powers are 
directed. The will itfelf, how abſolute and incontroul- 
able ſoever it may be thought, never fails in its obe- 
dience to the dictates of the underſtanding. Tem- 
ples have their ſacred images, and we fee what influ- 
ence they have always had over a great part of man- 
kind, But in truth the ideas and images in men's 
minds are the inviſible powers that conſtantly govern 
them, and to theſe they all pay univerſally a ready 
ſubmiſſion.” It is therefore of the higheſt concern- 
ment, that great care ſhould be taken of the under- 
ſtanding to conduct it right in the ſearch of know- 
ledge, and in the judgments it makes. 

We ſhall have occaſion to treat more fully in ano- 
ther place of the conduct of the underſtanding, and 
the — of that claſs. Mean time, 'tis obvious 
from what hath been ſaid, that nothing can be more 
falſe than to aſſert that men are not accountable for 
their underſtanding ; for if men are not accountable 
for their underſtanding, they cannot be accountable 
for their actions: if it is not in their power to have 
ſufficient light to guide them, they cannot have itn their 


power to direct themſelves aright. *Tis, on the contrary, 


properly ſpeaking, for our underſtanding, that is, for 
our 
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our right uſe of it that we are chiefly accountable. 
Or if any do not like that way of ſpeaking, *tis to our 
right or wrong conduct, in conſequence of our fol. 
lowing a right or wrong judgment of things, that we 
owe and muſt owe all the conſequences that come up- 
on us, by our conduct in this world: it is according 
to it we fare. And if there be another world, our 
fate in it muſt depend, in like manner as in our pre- 
ſent temporal affairs, upon the road we take and pur- 
ſue; and what is it that directs us to the Bu 
take, good or bad, what points it out to us, or promgen 
us to go in it, but our opinion or judgment of things. 
So that whatever way we conſider things, or whatever 
view we take of them, it is to our right or wro 
underſtanding chiefly that we are beholden for all t 
conſequences of our choices and purſuits, 


IV. Yet, in the fourth place, in order to have free. 
dom, inward liberty and maſterſhip of the mind, and 
of all our appetites by our reaſon, tis not ſufficient to 
have a ſound and well-informed reaſon ; but reaſon 
muſt actually reign in our minds, and exert its authority 
in governing us according to the dictates of right jndg. 
ment. Now how does reaſon acquire or maintain this 
ruling and governing authority, which as naturally be- 
longs to it, as it does to the eye to ſee, or the ear ta 
hear? It muſt acquire it by actual practice, and main- 
tain it in the ſame way. Tis by repeated acts that bad 
appetites acquire a ruling power,which does not belong 
to them. And it is by repeated acts that reaſon, can 
alone acquire or preſerve its rightful power and autho- 
rity of governing. This is the conſequence of the 
law of habits, which renders us capable of improve- 
ment ta perfection. So that without ſuch a law man 
would not be a free-agent; or his free-agency would 
be of no uſe to him: for without it he could never, 
by all his repeated labours, attain to habitual command 
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over himſelf, or to the power of acting habitually un- 
der, or by the direction of his reaſon. As this will 
ſoon appear to be the truth of the caſe to any perſon 
who gives the leaſt attention to the human mind; ſo it 
is manifeſtly implied in the deſcriptions given by the 
facred writings, of liberty and ſlavery, which have 
been juſt mentioned; and in all the commands and 
exhortations to govern our unruly appetites, and to 
act like rcaſonable creatures. * 


V. Now that it is in every man's power to im- 
e his underſtanding, and to attain to the govern- 
ment of his affect ions, paſſions, and actions, by his reaſon, 
by ſetting himſelf ſeriouſly to do it; and in every 
man's power to ſet himſelf to do it, no man doubts 
while he conſults his inward feeling and experience. 
It is only called into queſtion by ſome pretended 
philoſophers, who do it by aſking queſtions which 
really have no meaning. If a created agent can be 
free, ſays a philoſopher, man is certainly ſo, for he 
has all the appearance of it: he has the ſume con- 
ſcioumets as if he were; and all things are fo conſti- 
tuted with regard to him, as if he were; for his 
happineſs or miſery, in the far greater part, are of his 
own procuring : almoſt all he ſuffers or enjoys is the 
product, the conſequence of his own different purſuits; 
f his own conduct and behaviour. In one word, all 
e appearances, all the ſentiments and feelings we ex- 
perience, inward and outward, are owned. to be ap- 
pearances of freedom in man, in any conceivable ſenſe 
of freedom. What therefore is doubted of, if man's 
Free agency be doubted of, is doubted of contrary to 
experience, from which alone we can learn what man 
zs or is not, what man hath or hath not. It is there- 
fore doubted of in oppoſition to that evidence, upon 
which we ſufficiently reſt in all caſes, when experience 
is known to be the evidence thar muſt decide. More- 
over, certain abſurd conſequences are pwned to ONS 
rom 
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from the contrary ſuppoſition, For it is owned that if 
a man allows himſelf to act as if he were not free, he 
will. ſoon, repent his folly, and return to the com- 
mon rules . which ſuppoſe man to be a free 
and accountable agent. Now what is the amount 
of all this, but that experience, or, in a word, con- 
ſciouſneſs, far from affordiag us any ground of doubt 
about our freedom, aſſures us of it in ſuch a manner, 
that freedom, were we poſſeſſed of it, could not o- 
therwiſe make itſelf known to us by conſciouſneſs 3 
and that outward experience ſhews the conſtitution of 
things about us to be ſuch, as they would be if we 
were free; ſuch as it is really unjuſt they ſhould 
be, if we are not free; becauſe that for us to act 
in any inſtance upon the ſuppoſition of our not bein 
free, would be to involve ourſelves in inextricab 
miſeries: to act, for example, as if we were nels 
ther capable of praiſe or blame, good or ill deſe 
of reward nor puniſhment, Cc. what madneſs —_—_ 
it be? | 

Tis true, ſome philoſophers, who aſſert neceſſity in 
oppoſition to free-agency, have endeavoured to ſhew, 
that men, though not free agents, are nevertheleſs 
capable of praiſe and blame, and may be juſtly re- 
warded and puniſhed. And without examining how 
conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with their account of neceſſi- 
ty theſe ' aſſertions are, leſt that ſhould appear invidi. 
ous, let me only obſerve, that if we are really and truly, 
in a proper ſenſe, owned to be capable of praiſe and 
blame, of good and ill deſert, and of reward. and 
puniſhment, then muſt the diſpute, in all practical 
reſpects, be at an end ; and be indeed in ſpeculation, 
but a logomachy. For free-agency cannot be better 
deſcribed than to be © That power of acting with 
choice, the conſciouſneſs of which in ourſelves natu- 
rally leads us to apprehend ourſelyes to be capable of 
praiſe and blame, good and ill deſert, reward and 
puniſhment, and therefore accountable to ourſelves, ta 
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ſociety, to our fellow - creatures, and to our Creator, 
for our conduct.“ Now this liberty being owned, what- 
ever inconſiſtency there may be between ſuch an af- 
ſertion, and certain ways of ſpeaking about our free- 
dom, 'the foundation of — is ſafe and entire; 
and ſuch ways of ſpeaking muſt be claſſed with other 
inaccuracies philoſophers fall into in other very im- 
portant matters; philoſophers who affect to de- 
part from common language, and to ſubtilize into 
lexing ir tricacies, things, in which common ſenſe 
s'no difficulty at all. And indeed the conſciouſ- 
neſs of ſuch free · agency cannot be denied, without ſay- 
ing that a ſenſe of merit or demerit in ourſelves or o- 
thers, never apprehended but where choice and free- 
dom is ſuppoſed, and always unavoidably apprehended 
in all ſuch caſes, is a mere deluſion; to ſay which, 
what better is it than with the Pyrrhoniſts, to doubt 
of the reality of every thing, and whether we dream 
or are awake?  ' © * 344 
VI. But after all, what is this mighty diſpute about? 
Is it whether we have perceptions or not? Or whether 
we will or not ? Or whether our volitions are our 
own or not ? Or is it whether we form judgments or 
not? Or whether our judgment guides us or 
not? Yes, they will tell us, here lies a part of it; 
for if our judgments neceſſarily determine our choices, 
then arc our choices neceſſary. Now to this I anſwer, 
that experience, to which alone we can appeal, becauſe 
nothing elſe can decide the matter, tells us, that though 
our choices are always guided and influenced by our 
opinions or judgments ; yet, 1. In the firſt place, our 
opinions or judgments do not produce our choices. 
They act no otherwiſe upon us than the light or 
guide does, which being offered to conduct us to a 
place, perſwades us to _ of the opportunity, and 
go to that place. Knowledge can produce nothing: 
and it is only experienced to give light, to direct and 
perſwade. And, 2. As it is in our power to get 4 
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edge by ſeeking after it in a proper way, fo it is in our 
_—_ — in darkneis by avoiding light and 
ledge, if we chooſe it. And therefore, though 
it ſhould be granted (contrary to all feeling and 
perience) that there is no difference between the 
judgment of the underſtanding, and volition, or 
lition, that is, the choice of the mind to do or forbear 
doing, which ſome have aſſerted, in order to ſecure 
their darling notion of neceſſity; yet we are ſtill free 
or have power, becauſe to be rightly informed in 
order to judge right, or to be in utter ignorance, is 
in our power. Experience tells us we muſt ſet our- 
ſelves to get knowledge in order to have it, and that 
by ſetting ourſelves to get it, we may attain to it: we 
are ſure of attaining to it in a very great degree, eſpe» 
cially in matters of conduct, if we ſeek after it. But 
how is it the mind is experienced to ſet itſelf to get 
knowledge, but by an act, a firm reſolution of its own 
will, to ſeek after it? 2204 196612 

But they will not quit us here: they will reply, Muſt 
not the mind be excited to will the acquiſition of know- 
ledge by purſuit; and what excites that volition is ĩt not 
a judgment of the mind about the importance of 
knowledge? Theſe volitions themſelves therefore are 
the neceſſary conſequences of judgments, that is, percep- 
tions, in all which we are paſſive, as all philoſophers on. 

That we are paſſive in our judgments, in this ſenſe, 
that we muſt ſee things as they appear to us, is o ned 
by all philoſophers; and that judgment itſelf is paſſive 
or can produce nothing, ſhall be as readily owned. 
But what can they conclude from all theſe conceſſions 
againſt our freedom, or our having it in our power 
to get knowledge, to direct us in our choices by our 
endeavours to get it, if we ſet ourſelves to do it in 
earneſt; and our having it in our power to direct our 

choices by our knowledge ? There cannot indeed be a 
progreſs of cauſes, nor even of means, to infinity. 
That is abſurd, But the way how we are excited to 


exert ourſelves to acquire knowledge will be evident 
to 
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to thoſe who look into what paſſes in the human mind. 
All things about us ſpeak out loudly to us the impor- 
tance of knowledge; and nature hath not only made 


knowledge agreeable to the underſtanding, as light is 


to the eye; but hath likewiſe implanted a ſtrong curio- 
ſity after knowledge, and an impatience under igno- 


rance or darkneſs, in order to move and excite. us to 


ſet ourſelves ſeriouſly to get it. en 
What then, after all, is it that remains to be diſ- 
cuſſed in relation to this diſpute about our free agency, 
but this ſingle queſtion, which is alſo a queſtion of ex- 
— namely, Whoſe act, exerciſe, or production 
our volition, choice, or preference? Now to this 
experience plainly anſwers, it is our own totally: it is 
wholly the act, the exerciſe, the production of our 
own mind. What do they who aſſert that we are 
not frec agents ſay ? They own, and muſt own, that if 
we conſult experience, it tells us ſo, And why then 
may we not, truſting to experience, reſt ſatisfied it is 
ſo; and ſo put an end to a queſtion which is plainly 
about a matter of fact, and inward experience. For 
if it is ſaid, reaſon tells us the contrary ; here is an 
poſition acknowledged between reaſon and expe- 
rience, which if yielded, puts an end to all reaſoning 
and all experience, as very idle fooliſh employment. 
Yet it is to reaſon the = is here made from ex- 
perience, which is ſo far being allowed in other 
matters of experience, that to ſpeak of appealing from 
experience to theory, or reaſon not founded on experi 
ence, would be reckoned the groſſeſt abſurdity by all 
enquirers into nature or fact. But what are theſe rea- 


fons? It would be endleſs to trace the defenders of ne- 


ceſſity, or the deniers of free-agency. in man, through 
all their ſubtle ſophiſtical reſorts. Let it therefore ſuf- 
fice to tale notice of their capital much boaſted of 
argument, which I think is of that ſpecies of ſophi- 
ſtry called, petitio principii, begging the queſtion, 


Whatever 
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Whatever is not produced by a cauſe (ſay they) is 
produced by chance, which it — to ſuppoſe an 
— But whatever is produced by a cauſe, is 
the neceſſary effect of that cauſe which produces it, 
Therefore every thing that is produced is a neceſſary 
effect. From which it follows (continue they) that 
whatever is effected or uced in our mind, is a ne- 
ceſſary effect: not only our ideas and affections, but 
our — for theſe begin to be, or are produced, 
and muſt have a cauſe, and are therefore 
effects of their cauſe, 

This is their capital argument, upon which 1 beg 
leave to make the few following remarks. 


I. If by the maxim, whatever is muſt 
have a cauſe, be meant, that whatever is produced 
muſt have an external producer, it is the maxim of 
thoſe who plead for an infinite ſeries of external cauſes, 
and aſſert, that the production of all things which 
exiſt may be accounted for by that ſuppoſition. 

It would be invidious to imagine that to be thei 
meaning, ſince they own the exiſtence of one ſupreme 
cauſe. of all beings, But if that be not the mean- 
ing of the maxim, it can be no injury to their ar- 


garment againſt liberty or r to change it it 


—— is produced muſt ines: producer, but 
whatever is produced is the neceſſary effect of its pro- 


ducing cauſe z therefore whatever is produced within 
or without a mind, is a W effect. 


I.. Now when * argument is thus ſtated, it is 
plain, that to fay whatever is produced is the neceſſh 
effect of Le Tried Tarn 
it r if by neceſſary effect be meant 
the oppoſite to free — —_—— 
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ſity be meant any thing elſe, the argument con- 


cludes: nothing at all. If by neceſſity be meant a 


production which is not free, their argument, in o- 
ther words, ſtands thus, whatever is produced muſt 
have a producer: but nothing that is produc- 
ed is a free production; or, in other words, what - 
ever is produced is quite the contrary or oppoſite to 
free production, Therefore, nothing produced within 
or without a mind is a free production, but is a neceſ- 
fary effect in a ſenſe deſtructive of free production, or 
free agency, And who does not fee that this is to 
beg what is to be proved, viz. That there is no free 
agency, no free uction ? That to reaſon thus is to 
beg the queſtion about our free-agency is plain; for if 
it proves any thing, it proves that the volitions of the 
divine mind are not free actions, exertions, or produc- 
tions of its activity. And yet they are either free ac- 
tions z or motives, i. e. judgments muſt. have a 7 
productive power (which none vill aſſert) for they 
have no external producer. They therefore who rea- 
ſon thus, can bring forth no concluſion from their rea- 
ſoning, till they have ſhewed what none of them have 
yet attempted to do, that free production or action is 
a contradietion: for ſure it is not ſufficient to prove it 
to be ſo, merely to aſſert, that whatever is produced 
muſt be neceſſary; while in reality, for all they ſay a- 
bout it in their deſinitions “, that aſſertion amounts to 
no more than to ſay, whatever is produced muſt be un- 


free, which is plainly begging the queſtiͤn. 


III. But if by neceſſity they mean any thing elſe | 


but what is expreſſed by the words wnfree ar not free, 
what is it they mean? Surely, they cannot merely 
mean by it power ſufficient ta produce its produc- 
tion; for then their argument would be a mere paralo- 
giſm, amounting to this, whatever is produced, is 
produced by a ſufficient producer. But whatever is 
* The writers for neceflity never give any ether definition of 
weceſity, but that it is the oppoſite to freedom. 
| produced, 
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— it; Art 5 whatever is — Iich ur 
without a mind, is produced by ſufficient power to 
produce it; of which nobody will ſay any thing, 
but that it is an idle unmeaning repetition of the 
ſame propoſition three times. And if by neceſ- 
ſity they mean power between the exertion of which 
to produce ſomething, and the actual production of 
that ſomething, there is ſuch a connexion as cannot 
but take place; or to ſuppoſe which not to take place, 
is a contradiction. That there muſt be ſomewhere in 
nature ſuch power, will be readily granted ; for were 
there not in nature ſome ſuch power, all power would be 
derived from nothing. But doth it follow from that 
ſingle conſideration that no exertions of power are free? 
Does it follow that the exertions of creating power are 
not free ? Or does it follow that by ſuch power minds 
may not be produced, which though productions by 
their volitions be effected in conſequence of a connexion 
eſtabliſhed between them and their volitions by the 
r which created them, and gave them their ſphere 

of derived power or dominion; yet their volitions are 
the free actions of their own minds, in conſequence 
of their having had conferred upon them by their 
author the active power, will, the only faculty or power 
that can be called active, and a power which cannot 
be active or called ſo without being at the fame time 
free, and called ſo; free and active being really but 
ſynonymous words? To prove that ſomething elſe 
maſt be advanced beſides, that there is and muſt 
be neceſſity ſome where in nature, meaning by neceſſi- 
ty, underived power, between the productions of which, 
and its exertions to produce them, there is a neceſſary 
connexion, or a connexion, the non-exiſtence of which 
is a contradiction. For that it does not follow from 
that ſingle conſideration will be plain, when taking ne- 
ceſſity in the meaning above defined, the argument 
is ſtated thus. 
«© There 
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There muſt be ſomewhere in nature a power; be- 
tween the productions of which and its exertions to 
produce them there is a neceſſary connexion ; but what- 


ever is produced by ſuch power, within or without a 


mind, is not active or free, but neceſſary, that is, 
unfree or unactive. Therefore nothing in our mind 
is active or free.” Now when the argument is thus 
ſtated, who does not immediately ſee that the thing to 
be proved is begged ? vis. That underived power 
cannot produce an active mind; whoſe volitions are its 
own, not produced in it by an external cauſe; but its 
own efforts or exertions. It follows indeed from the 
maxim, that whatever active being begins to exiſt, is 
created by underived power of the kind defined, 
But does it follow from that maxim, that underived 
power cannot communicate the power of willing ? Or 
that it can produce no being that is active; nothing, 
in one word, diſtinct from paſſive impreſſions ; ſuch as 
our ſenſible ideas, for inſtance, are felt and univerſall 

acknowledged to be. None of thefe conſequences fol- 
low, at leaſt without ſome other intermediate ſteps which 
I have not yet ſeen offered by any writer for neceſſity. 
And far leſs then does it follows from hence, without 
ſome other intermediate ſteps, that if an active being 
can be created, its volitions will not be its own voli- 
tions, its own efforts, totally its own acts. But it is 


really to no purpoſe to dwell longer on ſuch an idle 


diſpute, * 

Let us keep to experience in all natural and in all 
moral enquiries, which are all of them equally about 
matters of fact. And if we do ſo in this queſtion, it 
muſt ſoon be determined, for we all know, we all 
feel, we are free agents, and that praiſe or blame is 
due to us for our conduct, when we are free from ex- 


ternal reſtraint or compulſion : that it is in our power 


to get knowledge to direct us in the way wherein we 


 _ ® Aﬀeer all freedom properly belongs to the agent, and not to the 
faculty of willing, and it fignifies 7 have potwrr. 


ought 
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ought to walk; and having got knowledge, it is in 
our power to choole and walk in the right path. This 
is matter of experience. And the ſcripture treats 
us as ſuch free beings, with a certain moral ſphere 
ſphere of activity, and tells us, that our happineſs for 
ever depends upon our conduct; for every one ſhall 
reap the fruit of his doings: and that the governor of 
the world in all his diſpenſations, preſerves-our liberty 
free and unencroached upon; or acts with us, and to- 
ward us, always as free agents. Whatever aſſiſtances 
we may. have in the courſe of providence for doin 
good; or whatever temptations to do evil; the 
we do is our own doing, and the evil we do is our 
own doing; and it finally be rendered unto 
every man according to what he hath done, whe- 
ther it hath been good or bad, with ſuch allowances 
for different circumſtances, not only as juſtice obliges 
to make; but, which is more, with all the allowances 
that mercy can make conſiſtently with the great pur- 
poſe of providence, univerſal good, and the unchange- 
able nature of moral rectitude; the unalterable moral 
differences of things. 
his is the ſubſtance of the ſcripture doctrine con- 
cerning divine providence, with which reaſon and ex- 
perience exactly agree. And hence ariſes this plain 
conſequence. | 


enn 


From the proceeding accounts of divine idence. 
it plainly follows, that all is conducted by lafit wiſ⸗ 
dom, goodneſs, veracity, faithfulneſs and mercy : all 
therefore is right or perfect, But how 1s it right or 
perfect ? | : 

I. Not in ſuch a ſenſe, as if by the corruptions of 
mankind ſeveral miſeries were not introduced into the 
world, without which it would be a much happier, a 
much better, and more perfect ſtate ; but becauſe the 
general 


' * 
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general laws by which all is governed, and whence 
proceed all the conſequences of corruption among 
mankind, are excellent, are perfect, and cannot be 
changed but to the worſe; being the choice of infinite 
wiſdom and mercy, becauſe they are the beſt, In a 
moral government, the conſequences of vice and cor- 
ruption muſt be very different from thoſe of virtue. 
But conlequences of all forts in our ſyſtem are the ef- 
fects of general laws, admirably calculated for the beſt, 
and by the obſervance of which the good in 
the whole will be effectually accompliſhed. The go- 
vernment of the world is perfect, becauſe all the powers, 
and all the conſequences of all the powers, and laws 
of powers belonging to it, are ſuch as they ought to 
be in order to greater good, the ſole end of an infinite- 
3 _ good being in all his adminiſtration, Yet 
after all, | | 

II. Let it be remembred, that when all that is, is 
faid to be perfect and right, it is only ſaid to be fo as a 
part of an excellent or perfect whole, carried on by pro- 
vidence for the greater good in the ſum of things. 
All is perfect, conſidered as a part of an advancing 
ſcheme, which is abſolutely good. But conſidered as 
a whole ending with this life of man, it is not then per- 
fect, but very imperfect. And therefore it cannot end 


in that manner; but it muſt be only a part that hath 


a much further reſpect even to an immortal life to 
come. The work, the contrivance of an infinitely per- 
fect being muſt be perfect; and upon ſuppoſition, that 
this life. is not the whole of providence with regard to 


man, but a part only, as it plainly appears to be, we 


can ſufficiently account for every thing. What there- 
fore remains to be concluded, but as inſtinct or natu- 
ral hope prompts us to expect, and as the ſcripture 
fully 3 us, „that this is not the whole of our ex- 
iſtence, the whole of providence with regard to us, 
but a part, a very ſmall part only.“ There muſt be, 
in the nature of things, a very great difference between 


a part 
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a part of a whole conſidered as a „and conſider- 
ed as a whole; What, in the later ſenſe or view, would 
be very imperfect, very incomplete, nay, very bad, may, 
in the other ſenſe or view, be very perfect and 

Now as the arguments 4 priori, which prove a divine 
providence over-ruling all, plainly lead to this conſe- 
quence, that the preſent ſtate cannot be the whole, 


but only a part of an excellent whole, which is gra- 
dually advancing: fo if we abſtract from all thoſe ar- 


guments, and confine ourſelves merely to what we ſee 
of things, and argue only 2 poſteriori, it is plain, that 
our preſent ſtate hath no appearance of a whole, bur, 
on the contrary, hath all the appearances or ſigns of its 
being but a part; and if we conſider it as a part, it 
hath all the evidences and ſigns of a well adminiſtred 
part, ſo far eſpecially as virtue, or the improvement of 
moral beings, are concerned. It muſt therefore be 
ſuch a well governed part of an excellent whole, if 
we can at all reaſon from analogy ; for whence can 
we conclude good order in the whole, but from what 
we ſee of good and wiſe government? And what elſe 
can we infer from thence, but the continuance of per- 


fectly goed order for ever, or throughout the whole ? 


III. This is the doctrine of experience, of reaſon 
and revelation; and hence we may eaſily ſee what we 
ought to think of what the ſcripture ſays of evils and 
miſeries introduced into the world by means of fin and 
— while at the _ time all is _—_— to 

good, as all the parts o government of an in- 
finitely wiſe and — being muſt be: as, for inſtance, 
of the deluge, whether univerſal or partial, whether 
the effect of a comet, or of whatever other cauſe, 
(for all which enquiries the ways of ſpeaking about it in 
{cripture leave ſufficient — ) for it and every e- 
vent muſt be the effect of good general laws; the uni- 


verſe being ſo governed. Upon the whole therefore, 


from the beginning, _ hath been kept in nature, 


- 


— . 
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and alſo in man. And therefore thoꝰ the apoſtle not 
only groans, but repreſents all good men, nay, the 
Whole creation, as groaning for the immortality which 
is to ſucceed this ſtate; ® yet he expreſly aſſerts, that 
even in this preſent ſtate all things work together for the 
good of the pious and virtuous z and that preſent miſe- 
ries are, in a gfeat meaſure, the effectsof the corruption 
of mankind ; ſo that whatever obſcurity there may be 
in ſome particular phraſes in theſe parallel paſſages, they 
in general amount to no more than what may be faid of 
an architect, or maſter of a houſe, who, tho? he longs 
earneſtly to have the building finiſhed, and to be ftee 
from all the evils and incumbrances which attend the 


carrying on of his ſcheme, is however highly pleaſed 


with the foundation that is laid, and the work ſo far 


as it is advanced; and is only earneſt to have it com- 


pleated, that he may enjoy all the pleaſures and advan- 
tages of it : or, more properly ſtill, of a founder of a 
ſtate, who rejoicing in the hopes of compleating at 
laſt his noble ſcheme, bears patiently with all the evils 
and hardſhips attending the laying the firſt foundati- 


on, and yet earneſtly longs for the completion of it, 


and the happineſs that will then accrue to him, and 
all the members of that ſtate, 

This Corolary is neceſſary to prevent miſtakes, and 
tlear up the true ſenſe in which the preſent unfiniſhed 
Rate of things may be properly called a perfe3ly good 
part of providence. It is ſuch, becauſe it is a proper part 
of a perfectly good Whole; or is ſuch a part as plain] 
maniſe „that the whole which is carried on is , 
being governed by exccllent general laws, which pro- 
duce the greater good in the whole. 

Now all this being very obvious from what hath 
been ſaid, may it not be inferred, 


* Rom. viii. 20, Wc. & Cor. iv; 17, cy 
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That the higheſt love, praiſe and adoration, muſt 
be due by all moral beings to the ſupreme infinitely 
perfect Creator and Ruler of the univerſe z by man in 

rticular? Every character, in proportion to its per- 
ä naturally raiſes our eſteem, love and praiſe. 
And what then muſt be due to a character infinicely 
perfect, upon whom we abſolutely depend, the author of 
all things? Can we believe there is ſuch a being, and 
not take pleaſure in meditating upon his perfections; 
or not think it our duty frequently to meditate upon 
them ? And can we 2 them without feelin 
the warmeſt motions of love and adoration — 
him? Meditation upon his perfections will naturally 
excite love and adoration, and love and adoration 
will naturally excite carneſt deſires and endeavours 
to imitate ſuch a perfect character, and become like 
to it, Meditation on God will naturally produce 
praiſe and reſignation to his all-perfect will, and the 
moſt ſerious longings after greater and greater confor- 
m_ his amiable, beautiful, perfect Mage, in order 
— ave the moſt comfortable ae con 22 of 

ing acceptable and agreeable to him; the object o 
his — and delight. And in thoſe acts of the 
mind, which muſt be in themſelves exceeding pleaſant, 
and have a very happy influence upon the temper, doth 
the holy ſcripture . devotion, praiſe and prayer. 
This is evident, if we attend to the acts of devotion 
recorded in the ſcriptures, many of which have been al- 
ready quoted; and to the many exhortations to main- 
tain and keep alive upon our minds, a ſtrong ſenſe of 
the divine perfections, and of our dependence upon 
God, and the infinite obligations we are under to him z 
| the many exhortations to pray without ceaſing, and 10 
rejoice in God evermore. And indeed an habitually pious 

* Luke xi, 36. Rom. Xi. 12. Phil. iv. 6, Col. iv. 3, 4. 
1 Peter iv. 7. 1 Thef, v. 17. 1 Peter i. 17. 
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regard to God, conſiſting in love and reſignation, 
can only be produced or preſerved by frequent medi- 
ration on God, and the repeated acts of praiſe, and re- 
ſignation, and prayer, to which meditation naturally 
leads, But not to inſiſt long on this ſubject, three 
things are very evident from that excellent pattern, or 
model of devotion, or prayer recommended to us by 
our Saviour, 1. That we ought to praiſe God with 
the moſt ſerious warm affection, 2. That we ought 
to reſign ourſelves, with reſpect to all external events 
independent of our own foreſight and care, to his all- 
perfect will, which ordereth and diſpoſeth every thing 
to the beſt, 3. That we ought to indulge ourſelves 
in acts of benevolence towards all men ; in acts of 
forgiveneſs to our enemies, under the ſerious perſwa- 
ſion of God's readineſs to forgive the penitent, and of 
the need we ſtand in of his patience, forbearance, and 
tender mercy: and in aſking or breathing after more 
perfect virtue, to aſk which is indeed to have.“ 
This is plainly the _— of our Lord's prayer, 
as it is commonly called ; for if we attend to what 
is ſaid in ſcripture of God's glory, more eſpecially ma- 
nifeſted in the government of higher orders of moral 
beings z or in the heavens : to what is meant in holy wric 
by his Kingdom; namely, the advancement of piety, 
righteouſneſs and virtue in the world; Þ and to what is 
called there the bread of life, namely, the doctrine of 
eternal life, If we attend to all theſe things, and to the 
ou tenor and geniusof ſcripture language, this will be 
ound to be a juſt paraphraſe upon it. Our Father which 
art in heaven. O Lord, whoſe ſupreme excellency and 
glory appears more and more illuſtriouſly in the govern- 
ment of moral beings, in proportion as they approach 
nearer to thee in power and perfection; thou art alſo our 
Father, the Father of mankind ; we alſo all are the object 


* © 1 Kings iii. Marth. vii. 7, Ec. Luke xi. 9, fe. Janes i. 5, 
.. iv. 2, 3. 1 Jabn vi. 27, 33» 35 {ls Matib. iv. 4+ - 
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of thy care; thou art not unmindful of us, for tho? 
thou haſt made us lower than the angels, yet thou haſt 
crowned us with glory and honour, and given us a v 
noble dominion , for we are capable of knowing thee, 
loving thee, and imitating thee, and of growing in hap- 
pineſs, as weadvance in conformity to thy moral recti- 
tude, and become more like to thee, are more deſired 
of thee, and delighted in by thee. Hallowed be thy 
name, O let all beings capable of underſtanding thy 
infinite perfection, and magnifying thee, praiſe and 
exalt thy infinitely pure and holy name, for all power is 
derived from thee,natural or organ all 1 5 
things by obeying the infinitely ws thou haſt ap- 
— —— their motions, do ſhe forth thy praiſe, 

the infinite excellency of thy nature, and that batting 
which all moral beings ought to love, cannot but love 
and adore while they meditate upon it, and ought to 
imitate in order to the attainment of their proper per- 
fection and happineſs, and the ſenſe of thy love and 
approbation, to which no other enjoyment bears any 
proportion. Let angels, and archangels, men, and 
all rational beings, reverence, adore, and hallow 
thy wonderful character and name, and purify and 
ſanctify themſelves, as thou art pure and holy, Let thy 
kingdom come. O may the righteouſneſs, the benevolence, 
the purity, the virtue, in which thou delighteſt, and for 
advancing in which all moral beings are made, and well 
fitted and qualified by thee, each order of them in its 
ſphere, encreaſe and ſpread, that the world of rational 
beings may be ſuch as thou made and intended them to 
be, ſuch as it is in their power to be, and ſuch as thoy 
wouldſt rejoice to behold them. Let thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven, O that men were ſuch, that fo 
thy will might be done in earth their habitation, as ic 
is done amongſt the higher orders of celeſtial beings, 
who perfectly obey thy will, and are perfectly happy 
in ſo doing. Give us this day our daily bread. We 
were made by thee, we are preferved by thee, and 
and from thee we receive every thing that we enjoy : 
2 O may 
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O may a ſenſe of our dependence upon thee, and of 
our infinite obligations to thy bounty, be ever preſent 
with us, that we may walk humbly and piouſly with thee 1 
and receive from thy hand whatever comes to us as of 
thy ordering; as the bread fitteſt for us, as the food 
moſt convenient for us. Let us ever remember what 
we are, and that the nouriſhment of our ſpiritual part 
in virtue is the chief thing that concerns us; the bread 
of life to our fouls 3 that thus we may make the beſt 
uſe of every event that befals us, which we could nei- 
ther foreſee nor prevent, for the advancement in us of 
thoſe divine qualities, which are our chief excellence, 
and from which alone true happineſs can accrue to us, 
Forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs a- 
gainſt us. O how far ſhort do we every day fall of our 
duty, and of the improvements we might have made 
in virtue; but thou, O Lord, art full of mercy and 
compaſſion, and will graciouſly forgive the infirmities 
and weakneſſes of men, who are ſeriouſly pious and 
virtuous, who have the root of true virtue in them, 
and who, tho* they are not indulgent to their own 
faults and miſcarriages, yet are very tender and com- 

aſſionate toward their fellow-creatures, and very 
ready to forgive them; ready, as all who ſtudy to be 
like God muſt be, to bleſs them who hurt them, to 
heap coals of fire on the heads of their enemies, who 
uſe them wrongfully and deſpitefully, and to over- 
come evil by good. Without this right temper of 
mind, it would be the moſt wicked arrogance to hope 
to ſhare of thy mercy; for to ſuch only can the com- 
paſſion of the holy God, who hateth iniquity, extend. 
Pur having this temper, and an earneſt deſire to im- 
rove in it, we have confidence towards God, who, 
ike a tender Father, pitieth his children, and gene- 
rouſly remembreth that they are but here in a ſtate of 
trial and probation, for the improvement of the faculties 
and diſpoſitions thou haſt implanted in them, to perfecti- 


on, Lead us not iuta templatten : bus deliver us from _ 
| Let 
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Let us remember the great end of events with reſpect 
to us in this our firſt ſtate of trial; or the uſe we ought 
to make of them, that they may not tempt us to fin 
that neither proſperity nor adverſity may ever ſeduce 


us from our duty, but that we may look upon them bath 


as means for our building ourſelves up in holineſs by 
our right uſe of them. The world is ſull of ſnares and 


temptations z ſo thou haſt thought proper it ſhould be, - 


And indeed ſuch muſt a ſtate for acquiring virtue be, 
Let itbe to us, not a ſtate of temptation to fin, but of 
education in virtue, by our proper ute of every thing that 
befals us. This is the earneſt deſire of our ſouls, under 
the ſenſe of thy perfection who ruleth over all; whoſe 
kingdom the world is, and to whom as belongeth all 
power, ſo is dye from thy rational creatures all ho- 
nour and glory for ever. Thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory. Now, that the mind muſt be 
much improved by ſuch exerciſes, is evident at firſt 
ſight: and will fully appear, when we come to conſi - 
der more particularly the doctrine of the r con · 
cerning virtue, and its agreeableneſs with reaſon. 


—_— 
* — 
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SE CT. II. 


The ſeripture dbctrine concerning vi rtue and VICE, 
and its agreeableneſs to reaſon and experience. 


In TRODUCTION, 


A preliminary obſervation upon the eſſential difference be. 
tween virtue and vice. 


AVING thus gat clear af the more thorn 
part of our ſubject, it being that which is mo 

| perplexed with abſtruſe, ſubtle, knotty que- 
ſtions, commonly called metaphyſical ones z the remain - 
ing part will be . 50 
. . + ; 


= 
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It was indeed impoſſible to treat of the divine mo- 
ral perfection, or anſwer the objections made againſt 
providence, the ways of God to man in particular 
without entering a good deal into the explication of 
virtue and vice; or of the perfection and imperfecti- 
on belonging to all moral beings : but it is highly pro- 
py to take this important ſubject a little deeper, or at 

ſt to conſider of it more fully. And here it will of 
courſe fall in our way to vindicate more at large than hath 
been yet done, the frame, conſtitution and ſituation 
of mankind. All the parts of this ſubject we propoſ- 
ed to handle are fo intimately related and connected 
together, that wherever we ſer out, in order to explain 
that particular part as it ought, we are of neceſſity 
led to treat of all the reſt, We ſhall, however, en- 
deavour to avoid repetitions as much as is poſſible, 
without being delicate to a point of nicety and affecta- 
tion, unbecoming the gravity and importance of the 
queſtion under conſideration, and of phileſophy in ge- 
neral ; becauſe it ever indicates a mind more taken up 
about the form and dreſs, than the ſubſtance ; or more 
deſirous to flatter the ear by ſmooth periods, than to 
enforce truth on the mind by ſtrong cloſe argument, 1 
ſhall only, before I go further, premiſe one obſervation, 
which amounts to a demonſtration of the eſſential dit- 
ference between virtue and vice, and a full refutation of 
thoſe who make the morality and immorality of actions 
dependent on the arbitrary will, whether of God or 
of ſociety : for ſome, on the one hand, have aſſerted 
that it is the will of God which conſtitutes right and 
wrong; and ſome others have taught, that it is hu- 
man laws which make all the difference between juſt 
and unjuſt, or moral good and evil. Now independent- 
ly of all conſideration of the will or nature of God, or of 
human ſociety and its civil laws; from the mere conſide- 
ration of the nature or conſtitution of any thing that exiſts, 
whether natural or artificial, it is neceſſarily and evi- 
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« That there is a perfect and imperfect ſtate be- 
longing to every thing, to a ſhip, a watch, or any o- 
ther machine of human invention; to a plant, a tree, 
or any other inanimate thing; to a lion, an elephant, 
a horſe, or any other brute animal.“ This cannot 
be denied, without ſaying every ſhip is as well con- 
trived and built for the end of a ſhip as any other ʒ 
every watch is as well formed for its end as any other; 
every plant or tree is in as natural and perfect a ſtate as 
any other; every horſe is as ſound and good as any 
other, &c. which is abſurd. Now if that be really 
abſurd, it muſt be equally ſo to aſſert, ** that there is 
no ſuch thing as perfection or imperfection, a better or 
a worſe ſtate with reſpect to moral beings ; that is, 
beings endued with the faculty of reaſon and reflexion, 
and inveſted with a certain ſphere of activity and power 
but that it is all one whether ſuch a being exerciſes its 
moral powers, or not exerciſes them; exerciſes them 
right or wrong; employs them well, or abuſes them; 
is fit to purſue no end at all by them; or fit to purſue 
this or any other end, all ends being alike, and all 
means altke.” But if that be abſurd, © Then while 
by virtue is meant, operation with choice and ſelf- ap- 
probation, by the beſt, that is, the propereſt means, to- 
ward the ſoundeſt and moſt perfect ſtate of moral 
powers, and by vice the contrary, there muſt be as 
natural, eſſential, and immutable a difference between 
thoſe two, as between being diſtorted or maimed, and 
entire or ſound ; between ſickneſs and health, pleaſure 
and pain; a freſh, vigorous, beautiful tree, and a decayed 
withered one; a vitious and deformed, or an infirm 
and ugly horſe, and a good, tractable, ſprightly and 
handſom one.” For can it with any ſhew of reaſon 
be ſaid, that there are no ſuch powers in nature as rea- 
ſon, and reflexion, and will; or that theſe powers a- 
lone, of all powers or qualities, have this particularity 
in them, that every ſtate, and condition of them, 1s 
equally good, equally ſound, equally beautiful and 
perfect ? Yer if that cannot be fi, it muſt neceſſarily 
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fallow, that no will or law of any being whatſoever, 
attended with whatever degree of power to make one 
ſuffer pain or enjoy happineſs, can make that to be 
the perfect ſtate of moral powers, which i really, in 
the nature of things, its imperfect ſtate z or thoſe ex- 
erciſes of moral powers 2 produce the former, 
which are really, in the nature of things, ſteps towards 
the production of the latter. Power may as well at- 
tempt to make darkneſs light, bitter ſweet, a triangle 
a circle, a ſhip a watch, a tree a man, as to make rea- 
fon and underſtanding not reaſon and underitanding z 
or ſtrong, vigorous, clear, well improved reaſon the 
ſame with weak, feeble, dark, unexerciſed, unimprov- 
ed reaſon z or benevolent, generous ſelf- command 
the ſame with an ungoverned, mean, mercenary, Jow, 
groveling ſpirit; that is, make it the ſame exc.:llence, 
the ſame perfection in reſpect of reaſon, underſtanding 
and temper. Suppoſe any of theſe two oppoſite ſtates 
of moral beings, no matter which, to be attended 
with ever ſo great ſenſitive pleaſures conſtantly, and 
the other as conſtantly to raiſe the greateſt, the acuteſt, 
the moſt exquiſite ſenſitive pain; yet ſuch a connexion, 
whatever diſpoſition it might ſhew in the Author of ſuch 
a conſtitution of things, would not, could not alter the 
nature of theſe two oppoſites ; make them not oppoſi- 
tes; or render the perfect, the imperfect ſtate, or, vice 
v#/a, the imperfect the perfect one; no more than ſup- 
ing, the perceiving any truth to be ſuch, as, for 
2 perceiving all the angles of a triangle to be 
equal to two tights, to be attended with the violenteſt 
pains of body; and ignorance of it, or a miſtake about 
it, to be accompanied with the moſt delightful bo- 
dily ſenſations; that odd conſtitution of things could 
alter the nature of a triangle, or the nature of truth 
and falſhood in general. If the operations of a mo- 
ral being tending, in the nature of things, to produce 
the moſt perfect = of its powers, were attended with 
bodily ſenſations of the moſt painful ſort ; and the op- 
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ſite operations had always accompanying them a 
or ſucceſſion of the moſt pleaſant bodily ſenſati- 
ons; ſuch a wretched ſtate of things, would indeed 
ſhew the contriver and former of it to be an enemy to 
moral improvements, and a friend to the ect or 
abuſe of moral powers; and moral beings ſo ſituated, 
would be under the miſerable neceſſity of laying them- 
ſelves out to — as contrary to — A — 
ward their perfection as poſſibly they can: but ſti 
even in — — qualities would as neceſs 
farily, in their ſeveral degrees, be with ref to 
moral powers, degrees of perfection and imperfection z 
as various degrees or forces of giving light, for in- 
ftance, are various degrees of perfection with reſpect 
to a candle, or any other body, the end of which is to 
give light. In ſuch an odd ſituation of moral beings, 
interelt and virtue, as it hath been defined, would be 
diametrically oppoſite to one another, But their be- 
ing ſo would not alter the nature of virtue, no more 
than it would alter the nature of intereſt: ſo far 
from it, that in ſuch a caſe, it would be as immutably 
true, that the intereſt of moral beings is, by being ſo 
placed or conſtituted, baſely, vilely placed or conſti- 
tuted ; as it is, that he would be a baſe, a vile, a cruel 
father, who ſhould chooſe to make the happinels of hjs 
children, or their exemption from conſtant, violent 
tortures, depend upon their care to diſtort their bodies 
into monſtrous forms; for if diſtortion cannot be the 
perfect ſtate of the human body, thoough a tyrant 
ſhould poſitively order all his ſubjects, who were 
ſound or not diſtorted, to be cruelly rormented all the 
days of their life; by parity of reaſon diſtortion 
of the mind cannot be its perfect ſtate, though 
it ſhould be commanded under the ſevereſt 
ties, Now, having premiſed this obſervation, it is 
manifeſt, that in treating of virtue, there are two que- 
{tions to be diſcuſſed; the firſt of which muſt be, 
what is the perfect and moſt excellent ſtate of our 
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powers which conſtitute us men, and what are the 
exerciſes by which that perfect ſtate is acquired or at- 
tained to: which enquiry being diſpatched, the other 
that naturally offers itſelf is, how our intereſt ſtands, ac. 
cording to the conſtitution and connexions of things, 
with reſpect to our moral perfection or virtue. And 
to both theſe, I * a ſatisfying anſwer ſnall be given 
conjointly in the following explication of the agreea- 
bleneſs of the ſcripture doctrine concerning virtue and 
vice with reaſon, which will be found clearly to ſhew 
virtue to be the private good, and vice the private ill 
or miſery of every man, all things fairly conſidered, 
even in this preſent life; which being proved, it muſt 
of neceſſity follow, that the Author of mankind, upon 
whoſe will, or whoſe diſpoſition of things here and 
hereafter, all our intereſts depend, is himſelf ſupreme 
virtue, ſupreme moral perfection, or infinitely good 
and perfect: And hence it will alſo follow, that we 
are not only obliged to purſue virtue, or the perfection 
to which our moral powers are naturally fitted to attain, 
by certain means and exerciſes, as it is our perfection or 
the dignity and excellence of our nature; but hkewiſe, 
in the ſenſe of Civilians, when they ſpeak of obliga- 
tion, i. e. that we are obliged to it in point of intereſt, 
in conſequence of the connexions of things, conſtitut- 
ing our intereſt by the will of our Creator and ruler 1 
virtue being in this reſpect properly ſpeaking his law 
as it is in the other ſenſe, or conſidered by itſelf, our 
excellence; and, as ſuch, the law of our nature. So * 
St. Paul calls it; for when the Gentiles which have not 
the Jaw, do by nature the things contained in the law, 
theſe having not the law, are @ law to themſelves, i. e. 
they themſelves are a law to themſelves : their conſti- 
tution is to them a law, or rule of conduct, clear! 
pointing out to them the part they ought to act with 
regard to their reaſon, or guiding and ruling prin- 
ciple. | 
| Kom. ii. 14. 
PRO p O- 
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PrRoPosSITION I. 


The moral perfection we are called by revelation to purſue 
and ſeek after may be reduced to thoſe tie general 
heads. 1. The perfection of our underſtanding. 2. 


But more eſpecially of our will or temper. 


We are commanded by revelation to do no injury to 
our bodies in any of its members; but to take care of 
our health, and to preſerve ourſelves in a ſound ſtate 
of body. And indeed all our duties, and all our per- 
fections may be reduced to thoſe two, 4 ſound body, and 
a ſound mind. Now, as for the firſt, I need not ſtay 
to ſhew it is duty and intereſt, or that here there is no 
competition between duty and intereſt ; and how far 
the care of our bodies belongs to us, and what are the 
exceſſes or the negligences to be avoided in this re- 

by us, will appear as we go on in the explication 
of chk duties which belong the other . a ſound 
mind. 

Theſe duties ſhall be conſidered in various lights. 
But becauſe it is evident, that our principal powers, as 
men, naturally divide themſelves into theſe two, under- 
ſtanding and will, it is not improper to make ſome 
general obſervations, firſt of all, upon theſe two powers, 
and the perfections belonging to them, which we are 
exhorted or commanded by revelation to ſeek after 
with all diligence. ; 

That we have underſtanding, and are frequently 
commanded to cultivate and improve it with all dili- 

ence by revelation, are two things too evident to be 
inſiſted upon. For what elſe do all the precepts in the 
holy ſcripture already mentioned to get wiſdom, dif- 
cretion and underſtanding; to love knowledge, to pre- 
fer it to all worldly treaſures ; to ſearch for it with all 
aſſiduity and earneſtneſs; to dig for it as the moſt va- 
Jluable of riches; to ſearch and prove all things im- 
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partially, fairly and diligently, that we may fly from 
evil, abſtain — 5 — of mats. hold 
faſt to that which is , to that which is excel- 
lent or praiſe-worthy 1n itſelf; and therefore good or 
able to God; to be able to give a reaſon for our 
conduct, for our hopes, our fears, and all our purſuits, 
for the truths we profeſs to believe, and to govern 
ourſelves by: what is the meaning of all theſe precepts 
if we have not an underſtanding faculty which we can 
prove; and if we are not by thoſe precepts exhorted 
diligently to improve it by ſuitable exerciſes, in order 
to its being cultivated to due vigor and perfection? 
But, in order to illuſtrate the perfection of our under- 
ſtanding; ſhtw the proper means for attaining to that 
end; and that it is our duty and intereſt to give all di- 
ligence to improve our underftanding, (or, in the ſcrip- 
ture ge, 1 grow in wiſdom) according to 4 
tion and reaſon, it is n to make the following 
obſervations. 


I. If we would have a clear notion of what makes the © 


perfection of the underſtanding faculty, or of teaſon 
and judgment, let us but reflect what makes the per- 
fection of the body or of any of its members; of the 
eye, for inſtance, from the perfeftions and imperfecti- 
ons of which, on account of its — to the under- 
ſtanding, are almoſt all the words taken, which are 
uſed to fignify to us the infirmities, diſeaſes, or imper- 
fattions of the latter, and their oppoſite perfections: 


ſuch as ſtrength, clearnefs, hvelineſs, quickneſs, pene- 


rrating, diſcerning, diſtinguiſhing force; juſtneſs, accu- 
— acuteneſs, 8 85 Our | dere admirably illu- 
ſtrates the uſe, extent, and perfection of the underſtand- 
ing, and conſequently our duty and intereſt with re- 
gard to it, by an rical reaſoning taken from the 
uſe, and perfection of the organ of Gohe, The 


® Lake xi. 35. * 
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light of the body is the eye: therefore, when thine 
eye is ſingle, thy whole body is full of light: but 
when thine eye is evil, thy body alſo is full of dark- 
neſa. Take heed therefore, that the light which is in 
thee be not darkneſs.” If thy whole body therefore 
be full of light, having no part dark, the whole ſhall 
be full of light; as when the bright ſhining of a candle 
doth give thee light.” His meaning is: what the eye is to 
the body: that very ſame thing in proportion, the mo- 
ral judgment and underftanding, the directing princi- 
ple, is to a man's mind. And by conſidering the eye of 
the body, and its uſe, and wherein its perfection or im- 
rfection lies, we cannot but be led to conceive, Where - 
in conſiſts the anal uſe and perfection or imper- 
fection of the underſtanding, the eye of the mind. 
which guides our conduct, as the eye does the motions 
of our hands and feet, according as it is leſs or more 
fit for doing its natural office and function. If the 
moral judgment of the underſtanding be clear, pure, 
unbiaſſed, and untainted, or incorrupt, as a found vi- 
gorus eye, and be exerted with ſimplicity and ſin- 
cerity, as a man uſes his eye, and truſts to it when he 
knows it not to be tainted with any unnatural colour, 
that can deceive him by repreſenting objects in a falke 
hue, it will direct and preſerve men in the — of truth 
and right, herein they ought to walk; or 
1 calling upon them to return into them, if they depart 
rom them, as the eye, when it awakening from ſleep ot 
inattentiveneſs, calls upon a man, at the brink of a preri 
pice, to ſtop and turn aſide into the ſafe and right road. 
t as when a man's eyes are blinded, put out, or hood - 
winked, his whole body muſt of neceſſity move in 
dark neſs: ſo if the moral judgment of the mind, the 
principle which ought to guide and direct mengeacyi- 
ons, and which alone can ſhew us either our intereſt or 
our ny (in whatever ſenſe that laſt word be taken) 
be itſelf perverted by falſe prejudices, 
unruly appetites and paſſions, which 
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capable of judging well, as certain diſeaſes do the eye 
of ſecing things in their true light and genuine colours; 
there is no hope but ſuch perſons muſt miſtake their 
way, ſtray from their beſt intereſt, and act contrary to 
the nature and. reaſon of things : that is; contrary to 
the plain dictates about our behaviour, which are the 
natural language of the properties and relations of 
things duly conſidered; in the ſame ſenſe; that one 
way duly attended to by the eye in a ſound ſtate, ap- 
pears to it the worſt: or impropereſt road to a certain 
place or end, or contrariwiſe the beſt, eaſieſt, and 
ſafeſt. For all properties and relations of things, by 
whatever names they are diſtinguiſhed, natural or 
moral, muſt have their natural influences, with re- 
gard to our conduct, fo far as they are concerned in it. 
We cannot deny that in one caſe, and own it in any 
other, without falling into a groſs contradiction and in- 
conliſtency, ** Take heed therefore, adds our Lord, 
that the light which is in thee be not darkneſs. Let 
every man think himſelf at leaſt obliged to take as 
much care of his moral underſtanding, as of his eye, 
to preſerve it ſound and entire, able to do its functi- 
ons well, and conſequently, to be a true guide, that 
will not deceive or miſlead, but repreſent things oy 
to us; take care that it do not fall intoa lethargy or drowſi- 
neſs, and ſo leave us often without a guide, and yet more 
that it be not vitiated or corrupted in any manner to ſuch 
a degree, as to lead us wrong, by ſetting things before 
us in falſe colours, and not as they really are in them- 
ſelves : take care that it do not obſcure, magnify, di- 
miniſh, or double objects, nor give them the appear- 
ances of properties they have not; but may ſhew every 
thing to us which it concerns us to know, in order to right 
actign, or action no wiſe contrary to the real nature, ten- 
dency, and conſequences of things, as it really is, in 
its true ſhape, magnitude, hug, and proportions, All 
the diſeaſes of the underſtandipg, and all the preſerva- 
tives againſt them; all the good qualities, and all the 
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means of attaining to them, and preſerving them, 
might very aptly be illuſtrated by purſuing this ſimi- 
litude. But what hath been ſaid is ſufficient to our 
purpoſe at preſent, which was merely to ſhew, that 
there muſt be a perfection belonging to the under- 
ſtanding as well as to the eye; and that this perfection 
muſt conſiſt in its being able to direct our conduct, for 
that muſt be true, if there be any ſuch thing as fitneſs 
or unfitneſs of conduct, any ſuch thing as acting agree- 
ably or diſagreeably to the nature, that is, to the proper- 
ties, relations, and connexions of things; or finally, if 
there be any ſuch thing as intereſt and happineſs, or 
pleaſure and unhappineſs, reſulting from action and con- 
duct. Leaving it therefore to thoſe who write pro- 
feſſedly on the conduct of the underſtanding, to ex- 
plain the rules of it more minutely, I proceed to a 
ſecond obſervation upon the duties of man, with re- 
ſpect to perfectionating the underſtanding, which is 
evidently our guiding principle, or the light by which 
alone we can be directed in our conduct, 


II. That it is in every man's power to improve 
his underſtanding faculty to a very great degree of 
ſoundneſs and perfection, in order to its being a ſuf- 
ficient and a right guide in conduct; or to improve in 
knowledge of every ſort, to a very conſiderable pitch; 
but more eſpecially in that knowledge which is requi- 
ſite to direct his moral behaviour, and that it is our 
intereſt and-excellence ſo to do. Sure, I nged not ſtay 
to prove, that knowledge, or a ſtate of mental light, 
is more agreeable than a ſtate of inward darkneſs; or, 
which is the truth of the matter, that knowledge 1s 
exceedingly agrecable to the human mind by its con- 
ſtitution, and ignorance very painful and uneaſy to it. 
This none will refuſe : it is therefore our Hane even 
in reſpect of immediate delight, abſtracting from all 


other conſiderations to get knowledge, and to deliver 
8 ourſelves 
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ourſelves from a ſtate of darkneſs, or even of doubt- 
ing, which is really a ſort of twilight, or rather miſt 
in the mind, and proportionably diſagreeable to the 
underſtanding, as it is to the natural eye. Hardly 
will any one who is in the leaſt acquainted with ſearches 
after truth and knowledge ſay, that however pleaſant 
knowledge may be when attained to, in any conſider- 
able degree, yet the labour with which it is acquired 
makes it too dear a purchaſe; for every ſtep towards 
knowledge abundantly rewards itſelf, So agreeable hath 
the author of nature, who hath made us for exerciſe, 
made the exerciſe of our guiding principle to us, that eve- 
ry glimpſe of truth as it begins to dawn upon the mind, 
wonderfully chears and awakes it: The employment 
of our faculty of judging, comparing, enquiring and 
finding out truth is a moſt pleaſant one in itſelf, even ab- 
ſtracting from the agrecable hopes of ſucceſs, and the 
unſpeakable delight accruing from hence, with which 
our natural love of truth and light, our ſtrong de- 
fire after it, and our conſciouſneſs of our power to at- 
tain to it by proper application, are ever animating and 
enchearing us in the purſuit z all which affections like- 
wife grow ſtronger and more lively, in proportion to 
our conqueſts and advances in the ſearch of truth. Now 
as it affords pleaſure to us, and is therefore, even in 
that reſpect, abſtracting from the neceſſity of it to 
guide us, our intereſt, or a large part of our natural 
happineſs ; ſo that it is an attainment, the carneſt pur- 
ſuit of which highly becomes human nature, as being 
capable of it, is no leſs evident than that it is better 
to ſee than to be blind; better to have a ſound, entire, 
unvitiated eye, than a weak, infirm, and diſeaſed one. 
If there be any ſuch thing as perfection, this muſt be 
one. If the words becoming, ſuitable to nature, excellent 
and deſirable for its own fake, have any meaning at 
all, this muſt be ſuch, And to decide this queſtion, 


which muſt ultimately terminate in aſking, · What are 


we 
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we neceſſarily diſpoſed to approve, prefer, eſteem, or 
value, abſtracting from all conſiderations of conveni- 
ency and ad vantage, the underſtanding that is able 
by due culture to judge quickly and ſoundly, or that 
which is not.“ Let us examine what neceſſarily paſ- 
ſes in our mind, when we make this compariſon. 
For ſurely, no one can put this queſtion to himſelf 
who will not immediately ſay, The excellence of 
underſtanding is to underſtand,” 

But the important queſtion now to be conſidered is, 
How or in what meaſure it is in every man's power, by 
his frame, to improve his underſtanding, and acquire 
knowledge; in anſwer to which let it be obſerved, in 
the firſt place. 2 


I. Let us obſerve with an excellent philoſopher, in 
whoſe words I am to go on very nearly, or with a 
few variations, for a conſiderable time. We are 
born with faculties and powers capable almoſt of any 
thing; ſuch at leaſt as would carry us farther than is 
imagined : but it is only the exerciſe of thoſe powers 
which gives us ability and ſkill in any thing, and leads 
us toward perfection. A. middle-aged plough-man 
will ſcarce ever be brought to the carriage and lan- 
guage of a-gentleman, though his body be as well 
proportioned, and his joints as ſupple, and his natu- 
ral parts not any way inferior. The legs of a danc- 
ing-maſter, and the fingers of a muſician fall, as it 
were, naturally and without thought or pains into re- 
gular and admirable motions. Bid them change their 
parts, and they will in vain eadeavour to produce like 
motions in the members not uſed to them, and it will 
require length of time and long practice to attain 
but ſome degrees of a like ability. What incredible 
and aſtoniſhing actions do we find rope-dancers and 
tumblers bring their bodies to] Not but that ſundry 
in almoſt all manual arts are as wonderful; but I 

Q 2 name 
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name thoſe which the world takes notice for ſuch, 
becauſe, on that very account, they give their money 
to ſee them. All theſe admired motions beyond the 
reach and almoſt the conception of un practiſed ſpec- 
tators, are nothing but the mere effects of uſe abr pu 
duſtry in men, whoſe bodies have nothing peculiar 
in them from thoſe of the amazed lookers-on, As it 
is in the body, ſo it is in the mind; practice makes it 


what it is, and moſt even of thoſe excellencies which 


are looked on as natural endowments, will be found, 
when examined into more narrowly, to be the product 
of exertiſe, and to be raiſed to that pitch only by 

ted actions. Some men are — for plea- 
ſantneſs in raillery; others for apologues and diverting 
ſtories. This is apt to be taken for the effect of pure 
nature, and that the rather becauſe it is not got by 
rules; and thoſe who excell in either of them, never 
purpoſely ſet themſelves to the ſtudy of it, as an art 
to be learnt. But yet it is true, that at firſt ſome 
lucky hit, which took with ſome body, and gained 
him commendation, encouraged him to try again, 
inclined his thoughts and endeavours that way, till at 
laſt he inſenſibly got a faculty in it without perceiving 
how ; and that is attributed wholly to nature, which 
was much more the effect of uſe and practice, I 
do not deny, that natural diſpoſition may often give 
the firſt riſe to it; but that never carries a man far 
without uſe and exerciſe ; and it is practice alone that 
brings the powers of the mind, as well as thoſe of the 
body, to their perfection, Many a good poetick vein 
is buried under a trade, and never produces any thing 
for want of improvement. We ſee the ways of rea- 
ſoning and diſcourſe are very different, even concerning 
the ſame matter, at court and at the univerſity, And 
he that will go but from Veſtminſter- hall to the Ex- 
change, will find a different genius and turn in their 
ways of talking, and yet one cannot think, that all 


whoſe lot fell in the city were born with different parts 
FEY, from 
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from thoſe who were bred at the univerſity or inns of 
court, To what purpoſe all this, but to ſhew, that 
the difference, ſo obſervable in mens underſtandings 
and parts, does not ariſe ſo much from their natural 
faculties, as acquired habits. He would be laught at 
that ſhould go about to make a fine dancer out of a 
country hedger at paſt fifty. And he will not have 
much better ſucceſs, who ſhall endeavour at that 

to make a man reaſon well, or ſpeak handſomly, who 
has never been uſed to it, though you ſhould lay be- 
fore him a collection of all che beſt preceptsof logick or 
oratory. No body is made any thing by hearing of 
rules, or laying them up in the memory; practice 
muſt ſettle the habit of doing, without reflecting on the 
rule; and you may as well hope to make a good pain- 
ter or muſician, ex tempore, by a lecture, and wo rn 
tion in the arts of muſick and painting, as a cohe- 
rent thinker, or ſtrict reaſoner, by a ſet of rules, ſhew- 
ing him wherein right reaſoning conſiſts, 

This being fo, that defects and weakneſſes in mens 
underſtandings, as well as other faculties, come from 
want of a right uſe of their own minds; I am apt to 
think the fault is generally miſlaid upon nature, and 
there is often a complaint of want of parts, when the 
fault lies in want of due improvement of them. We 
lee men frequently dexterous and ſharp enough in mak- 
ing a bargain, who, if you reaſon with them about 
matters of religion, appear very ſtupid. 

The reaſon why men do not chooſe ſurer prin- 
ciples to argue from, or argue. more accurately and 
juſtly, is, becauſe they cannot: but this inability pro- 
ceeds not from want of natural parts, but generally 
from want of uſe and exerciſe. Few men are from 
their youth accuſtomed to ſtrict reaſoning, and to trace 
the dependence of any truth in a long train of conſe- 
quences, to its remote principles, and to obſerve its 
connexion ; and he that by frequent practice has not 
been uſed to this employment of his underſtanding, 

Q3 lis 
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tis no more wonder, that he ſhould not, when he is 
grown into years, be able to bring his mind to it, than 
that he ſhould be on a ſudden able to grave or deſign, 
dance on the ropes, or write a good hand, who has 
never practiſed either of them. What then ſhould be 
done in the caſe ? I anſwer, we ſhould always remem- 
ber what I ſaid above, that the faculties of our ſoul 
are improved and made uſeful to us, juſt efter the 
ſame manner as our bodies are. Would you have 
a man write or paint, dance or fence well, or perform 
any other manual operation dexterouſly and with eaſe, 
let him have never ſo much vigour and activity, ſup- 
pleneſs and addreis, naturally; yet no body expects 
this from him, unleſs he has been uſed to it, and has 
employed time and pains in faſhioning and forming 
his hand or outward parts to thoſe motions. Juſt ſo 
it is in the mind; would you have a man reaſon well, 
you muſt uſe him to it betimes, exerciſe his mind in 
obſerving the connexion of 1deas, and following them 
in train. What then, can grown men never be im- 
proved or enlarged in their underſtandings? I ſay not 
o; but this I think I may ſay, that it will not be 
done without induſtry and application, which will 
require more time and pains, than grown inen ſettled 
in their courſe of life will allow to it, and therefore 

is ſeldom done. And this very capacity of attainin 
it by uſe and exerciſe only brings us back to that which 
I laid down before, that it is only practice that im- 
proves our minds as well as bodies, and we muſt ex- 
pect nothing from our underſtandings any farther than 

they are perfected by habits. | 

The Americans are not all born with worſe under- 
ſtandings than the Europeans, though we ſee none of 
them have ſuch reaches in the arts and ſciences. And 
among the children of a poor countryman, the lucky 
chance of education, and getting into the world, gives 
one infinitely the ſuperiority of parts over the reſt, who 
continuing at home, had continued alſojuſt of the 1 * 
A 1ze 
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ſize with his brethren, He that has to do with young 
ſcholars, eſpecially in the mathematicks, may per- 
ceive how their minds open by degrees, and how it is 
exerciſe alone that opens them. Sometimes they will 
ſtick a long time at a part of a demonſtration, not 
for want of will er application, but really for want of 
perceiving the connexion of two ideas; that to one, 
whoſe underſtanding is more exerciſed, is as viſible as 
any thing can be. The ſame would be with a grown 
man, beginning to ſtudy mathematicke, the under- 
ſtanding, for want of uſe, often ſticks in a very plain 
way, and he himſelf, that is ſo puzzled, when he comes 
to ſee the connexion, wonders what it was he ſtuck at 
in a caſe ſo plain.“ 

I have — this excellent piece of experimental 
reaſoning from an admirable, juſtly eſteemed philoſo- 
pher. 1. To give ſtrength to what I had before ſaid, 
that though ſociety requires diverſity of gifts, talents, 
tempers, or, in one word, genius's; and though ſuch 
diverſity may be in ſome meaſure natural, yet for the 
greater part it is owing to different kinds and degrees 
of exerciſe or want of exerciſe, in conſequence of the 
law of habits; a moſt uſeful and eſſential part in our 
conſtitution. 2. But chiefly to ſhew, on this occaſion, 
in what ſenſe it may be juſtly ſaid to be in every 
man's power to improve his underſtanding to a very 
great pitch of perfection. And in this ſenſe it plainly 
is ſo, that generally defect in knowledge is not from 
want of natural] parts ; but from want of proper exer- 
ciſe to cultivate natural parts. 3. And in the next 
place, to give me an opportunity of remarking, how 
much the improvement of our underſtanding * 
upon education, and conſequently upon the care, not 
only of our parents, but upon the care of ſociety a- 
bout education. The many beneficial advantages of 
that cloſe ſocial dependence among mankind, of which 
this is an eſſential, or neceſſary part, are very evident, 
and have been already treated upon. All therefore I 
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would now obſerve on this head is, that a ſtate which 
does not take proper care to put and keep the educa- 
tion of the youth of the higher ranks in life upon a 
good foot, neglects the moſt eſſential thing to the 
well.being of every private perſon, and of ſocicty in 
gereral ; the moſt eſſential thing to the end of go- 
vernment, if that be publick happineſs ; and when 
that is not the end, and the proper means to it are 
not carefully purſued, a ſtate of government 1s indeed 
much worſe than a ſtate of nature. This needs no proof; 
for it is indeed with the conſent of all thinking men, 
in education, that the foundation ſtones of private and 
publick happine's, private and publick virtue, things 
in their nature abſolutely inſeparable, muſt be laid; 
according to it will the ſuperſtructure be. As for 
thoſe that have time and the means to attain to know- 
ledge in a well-governed ſtate, it is indeed a ſhame 
for them to want any helps or affiſtances for the im- 
provement of their underſtanding, that are to be 
got, Thoſe who by the induſtry and parts of their 
anceſtors have been fet free from the conſtant drud- 
gery to their backs and bellics others lie under, ſhould 
beſtow ſome of that time, which commonly is either 
very fooliſhly, if not wickedly ſpent, or lies very 
heavy on their hands, on the improvement of their 
heads, and to enlarge their minds with pleaſant and 
uſeful knowledge, *Tis certain that the power of 
being really and extenſively uſeful in ſociety depends 
upon a well-improved underſtanding ; upon ability to 
Judge of the intereſts of mankind ; the fitneſs of laws 
and the propriety of expedients in different emer- 
ncies ; which knowledge cannot be acquired wich- 
out ſtudy and deep thinking, as well as reading, and 
will never be ſought after but by a good heart, and al- 
ways will be ſought after by ſuch, And let but any 
one conſider, whether riches give merit, without a 
diſpoſition to employ them well, and ſkill how to do 
it? They do really otherwiſe render one but more 
contemptible; becauſe having them points one out 
to 
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to publick view, and makes his virtues or vices more 
conſpicuous; and if one be not able to uſe them to 
their beſt purpoſes, every one who wiſhes well to ſo- 
ciety, or to himlelf, will naturally ſay of ſuch, How ill 
is ſuch wealth placed! How unworthy is the poſſeſſor of 
it! How ſhamefully incapable is he of doing the good 
ſuch affluence puts in his power! | 
But the publick care of education ought to extend yet 
further, and comprehend in it the whole body of the 
ple, in ſuch a manner, as that not only all uſeful arts and 
crafts may be underſtood and brought to perfection; 
but that all, even the meaneſt may have opportunities of 
being inſtructed in the principles of virtue and true re- 
ligion. Now, here I cannot but obſerve, that the one 
day of ſeven, beſides other days of reſt, allows in the 
chriſtian world time enough for this (had they no 
other idle hours) if they would but make due uſe of 
theſe vacances from their daily labour, and apply them- 
ſelves with as much diligence to the. ſtudy of religion, 
as they often do to a great many things that are uleleſs, 
and yet more difficult, This 1s certainly true, provid- 
ed any care were taken of the common people in their 
infancy ; or thoſe whoſe ſacred buſineſs it is to inſtruct 
them, would take due pains to enter them according to 
their ſeveral capacities into a right way to this know- 
ledge, and to afſiſt and encourage them in their en- 
deavours to improve in it. And this ſhews us what an 
excellent inſtitution it is, by which a convenient por- 
tion of time is thus ſet apart from labour, to be dedi- 
cated to the improvement of the mind; and teachers 
are appointed for that beneficial end, None can 
— but approve ſuch an inſtitution, if they have a 
juſt ſenſe of the dignity of human nature, and of the 
common unalienable rights and privileges of mankind, 
and- gf the chief end of ſociety and government; or 
unleſs they inhumanly and barbarouſly, as well as im- 
piouſly think, that the bulk of mankind are made to 
be mere beaſts of burden, whoſe underſtandings ought 
to 
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to be put out, as certain Scythians are ſaid to have done 
the eyes of their ſlaves, or kept indarkneſs that they may 
be more tame drudges ; leſs apt to rebel, becauſe leſs 
ſenſible of bad uſage; and that if they are allowed fo 
much as any diverſion, or reſpite from labour, it ſhould 
be for the ſame reaſon as bells are hung about the necks 
of pack-horſes or mules. Experience ſhews us, that 
the original make of their minds is like that of other 
men; and they would be found not to want under- 
ſtanding fit to receive very uſeful inſtruction, if they 
were but a little encouraged and helped in it, as they 
ſhould be by thoſe who in chriſtian countries are em- 
ployed and maintained for that moſt beneficial, noble 
end. There are many inſtances of very mean people, 
who have raiſed their minds to a great ſenſe and under- 
ſtanding of religion, and likewiſe of other. parts of 
ſcience. And tho? theſe have not been ſo frequent as 
could be wiſhed by all the lovers of mankind ; yet they 
are enough to take off the imputation of incapacity of 
knowledge charged upon the bulk of mankind, by 
ſome who delight to paint human nature in the worſt 
colours they can deviſe ; and to prove, that it is the 
fault of thoſe whoſe buſineſs and profeſſion it is to in- 
ſtruct the people, if more are not brought to be very 
knowing, eſpecially in matters of religion. They 
might very eaſily by proper methods be put into ſuch 
a right way of conſidering the works of creation, that 
even while they are employed about their manual oc- 
cupations, their minds might be very buſy in admiring 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator, in ſome ob- 
ject or other within their obſervation. This knowledge 
15 capable of being conveyed in a very pleaſing, agree- 
able manner to every capacity. And the original end 
of the ſabbath is forgot, when due pains are not taken 
at that time to lay open, in a way ſuited to the meaneſt 
capacity, the inviſible perfections of God, which are 
clearly manifeſted by every part of nature we ſee, But 

| this 
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this leads to obſerve, with relation to the improvement 
of our underſtanding, 


II. That ſuch is the make and frame of the human 
mind, that it is in every one's power, with a very 
ſmall degree of aſſiſtance from their teachers, eaſily 
to attain to a very clear and diſtinct notion of all the 
duties of life, of all moral obligations. Let it not be 
ſaid here, that this is to take for granted what we have 
not yet proved, the reality of moral obligations. For 
not only did we ſet out in this ſection with an obſer- 
vation that ſets the reality of morality beyond all 
doubt; but in proving what is now aſſerted, it will at 
once appear, that there are really moral obligations; 
and that theſe lie open and plain to every one's under- 
ſtanding, who will but think at all. In reality, man is 
ſo made, that he muſt perceive, or rather feel, certain 
moral obligations, or ſhun himſelf, and all reflexion. 
Moral obligations may be proved and illuſtrated in va- 
rious ways, ſome, if not all, which are very intelligible 
to the meaneſt underſtanding. But this is not all the 
care that the Author of nature hath taken of us : this 
is not all the Author of nature hath done to ſhew us 
our duty, our happineſs, our excellence, and what 
ought to be to us the rule of all our conduct. For 
there is a natural principle of benevolence in man, 
which is in ſome degree to ſociety, what ſelf. love is to 
the individual, that is, the fame ſecurity for our right 
behaviour towards it, that ſelf-love is for our right 
behaviour to ourſelves. This we all feel we can- 
not diveſt ourſelves of; and it as naturally points us to 
pu behaviour in any caſe whatſoever toward our 
ellow-creatures, as any inſtinct in an animal directs it 
to its end. We cannot deny, that there is ſuch a prin- 
ciple in our minds, without aſſerting that there is 
no diſpoſition to friendſhip ; no ſuch thing as com- 
paſſion, no paternal or filial affections in our nature 
or, in one word, no affection in us which hath the 


good 
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of another for its object and end. Which is, if 
any thing be, to deny evident matter of fact. For 
what property of a body manifeſts itſelf more plainly 
than theſe qualities of our minds. We ſhall after- 
wards have occaſion to explain at greater length the 
real conſiſtency between ſelf- love and benevolence, 
which ſome affect to repreſent as two principles that 
cannot ſubſiſt in the ſame breaſt, or if they do, muſt 
be at perpetual war the one againſt the other. Mean 
'time, let any one attend to his own mind, and 


the motions or affections, which beſtir it moſt a- 


greeably, and ſay, whether the greateſt ſatisfaction to 
ourſelves does not depend upon our having a benevo- 
lent diſpoſition in a due degree: *tis this which makes 
the cheerful, the happy temper, without which the 
moſt proſperous circumſtances of outward enjoyment 
cannot afford any conſiderable ſatisfaction; for without 
it the mind is found peeviſh, and diſcontented with 
itſelf, and every thing about us: and all its exerciſes 
touch the mind with more exquiſite and more durable 
joy, than any ſenſual gratification or ſelfiſh indulgence 
can give us, as we may feel even when the mind is ten- 
derly and benevolently moved by probable fiction, as in a 
tragedy. So that a due conſideration of our beſt plea- 
ſures, or moſt valuable enjoyments, 7. e. of thoſe which 
are the remoteſt from all groſſneſs and remorſe, would 
be an effectual ſecurity for that right behaviour towards 
ſociety, to which benevolence prompts us. Further, the 
ſeveral particular affections in our minds contribute and 
lead us to publick good, as really as ſome others do to 
private. That there is not one principle only in our 
nature, but that we have many different paſſions or 
affections in us, each of which hath its own particular 
ect and end, will be evident to any one who will 
hut take the lighteſt review of his make and frame. 
There is in our minds a herding principle, or love of 
ſociety, diſtinct from affection to the good of it, in com- 
Ton to us with all animals who flock and herd together, 
deſire of eſteem from others, immediate impulſe to 
| compaſſionate 
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compaſſionate and relieve the diſtreſſed, indignation ' 

inſt injuries done to others: and theſe may juſtly 
be called publick affections, becauſe they have an im- 
mediate reſpect to others, and as naturally lead us to 
behave in ſuch a manner as will be of advantage to our 
fellow-creatures, as hunger prompts and directs us to 
ſeek for proper food and nouriſhment to our bodies. 
For as perſons, who never made any reflexions upon the 
deſirableneſs of life, or if they ever did, do yet of courſe 
preſerve it, merely from the appetite of hunger, with- 
out making any ſuch reflexion at the time they are 
inſtigated by that appetite ; ſo by being influenced 
merely from regard to reputation, or by ſome other 
publick affe&tion, without any conſideration of the 
good of others, men often work to publick good by 
mere impulſe of nature. Now, if it is ſaid, that 
that when all this is owned, what is it to moral obliga- 
tion, for ſo far *tis only inſtinct that acts? The anſwer 
is obvious, here firſt is a plain evidence of the care of 
nature about us to make us ſocial, For as the inſtincts 
or appetites by which we are led or compelled to ſelf- 
preſervation, are inſtances of the care of providence 
about the preſervation of the individual; fo the in- 
ſtints and affections by which we are impelled to 
mind the intereſts of our fellow-creatures, and to act 
agreeably to them, are inſtances of the care of our 
Maker about the preſervation and common-weal of 
ſociety. In both caſes, they are plainly inſtruments 
or means by which kind providence carries on its good 
ends, which they themſelves have not in their view. 
But this is not all; for this being our conſtitution, if 
we take a view of it, and reflect upon it, as we are able 
to do, and cannot avoid doing, (for who can avoid 
reflecting upon himſelf, and what paſſes within him ) 
we muſt needs ſee that we are as immediately and na- 
turally intended for ſociety and benevolent exerciſes, as 
a watch is made for meaſuring time; and that we act 
at once vontrary to the end of our make, our greateſt” 


happineſs, 
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happineſs, and the will and intention of our Maker, if 
we endeavour to root out of our minds all the publick 
affections 3 and to ſhut as it were our ears againſt their 
dictates, or harden our hearts againſt their calls and 
impulſes, This is a reflexion we cannot evite making, 
if we look into ourſelves, and conſider our frame ever 
fo ſlightly. For in this manner do we reaſon about the 
end of every machine we uſe or ſee z and being inur'd 
to make ſuch reflexions on many occaſions every day, 
how can we eſcape making it, when we think of or 
review ourſelves, and attend to the impulſes of our na- 
ture, and the different ways in which theſe affect us? 
But in whateyer ſenſe moral obligation be taken, that 
ſenſe of it is neceſſarily comprehended in this natural 
reflexion juſt mentioned, to which the lighteſt conſi- 
deration of our frame muſt lead us. For what can it 


mean, if it neither means obligation to act agreeably 


to the end of our frame, and to the intention of our 
Maker, nor to our intereſt ? | 

This however will be clearer, when we have con- 
ſidered, that according to our make we cannot take a 
view of our affections, or actions, and remain indiffe- 
rent, or neutral to them all; but, on the contrary, tho? 
chere be ſome to which we are almoſt quite indifferent, 
being very little moved or affected by them; yet there 
are others which we cannot chooſe but approve, or diſ- 
approve, There is in our mind a principle of re- 
flexion, which paſſes judgment upon our heart and tem- 
per, and all our affections and conſequent actions, pro- 
nouncing ſome to be in themſelves juſt, right, and 
good, and others to be in themſelves evil, wrong, and 
unjuſt ; an approving and condemning faculty, which 
without being called upon or conſulted, exerts itſelf 
with authority; and which, if not forcibly reſiſted 
and oppoſed, never gives us quiet while we act diſa- 


m_ to it; but gives us the ſupremeſt peace, ſatis- 


ion, and joy, when we behave conformably to it, 
and ſet ourſelves to maintain its authority in ont mind, 
8 
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as our ruler and law-giver. Now by this faculty na - 


tural to man, he is a moral agent; he is a law to bim 


ſelf; he is conſcious of moral obligation, and is never 
at a loſs to find out how he ſhould conduct himſelf. 
This principle carries along with it a conſciouſneſs of 
its ſupremacy in our conſtitution, or of its right to 
give — to us, and paſs ſentence upon 

any one would be ſatisfied at once, that he hath ſuch 
a principle in him, and how it directs him how to 
behave towards his fellow - creatures; let him but aſk 
himſelf ſincerely, and attend to the anſwer of his 
mind or conſcience, or of this approving and 
- condemning faculty, Have I indeed no guide, 
no rule of action, and may I give full ſwing to 
every appetite, every fancy, that ſolligites or im- 
portunes me, without running the riſk of any con- 
demnation, but from ſelf - love, if I bring more 
pain upon myſelf by the purſuit than all the pleaſure 


was worth May I do any injury in my power to my 
neighbour, that I can do with impunity, or which in- 


ſtead of my ſuffering by it will procure me ſome ſen- 
ſual gratification—and ſo on For we may fairly put 
the whole of moral obligation upon this. one point, 
viz. The reply that the mind, thus ſeriouſly ſearched 
and examined, will give to — — to hat can we 
a in any ion about inward experience but 
. o refuſe to put the iſſue of the que- 
ſtion on this footing is abſurd, and at the ſame time 
it is a ſecret confeſſion of the inward forefeeling how 
it muſt be determined, if this trial is yielded to. 
To ſay, 5 — we — moral ſenſe, or the 
approvin co ty, is owing to preju- 

age” — and cuſtom, is ien aſcribe 
a power of creating to art: for were we not endow- 
ed by nature with ſuch a faculty, it is as evident, 
that affections, actions, and characters could never be 
made „ aha on 
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that of advantageous or diſadvantageous, and not 
under the ſemblance or ſhew of worthy or baſe, 
fair or foul, comely or abominable ; as that muſick + 
can never be made to appear to one who wants an 
ear, to be any other than an art from which ſome 
pretend to receive a pleaſure he has no idea of; or 
as what ſome make a very profitable trade of, *Tis 
in vain to ſay, May not the idea of ſhame be conncct- 
ed with what you will by education, For firſt of all, 
education can never make a man really and truly a- 
ſhamed of himſelf for conſulting his reaſon before he 
acts, or for doing a generous action at the expence of 
ſeveral ſenſitive pleaſures, even in themſelves innocent, 
the money ſo generouſly beſtowed would have procured 
him. And, in the fecond place, if a ſenſe of ſhame and 
honour, however miſguided it may be by education, 
does not originally ſuppoſe in our nature an approving 
and diſapproving faculty, which naturally of itſelf, pre- 
vious to all inſtruction, approves certain actions and 
diſapproves others, ſo ſoon as they are preſented to its 
ſight or conſideration, then may all our natural appe- 
tires be reſolved into education and cuſtom : nay, 
conſiſtently with that aſſertion, there can be no reaſon 
to call any ſentiment or feeling of the mind natu- 
ral. But if what hath been ſaid be matter of fact, 
then is man, every man ſo formed, that in order 
to know moral duties or obligations, right or 
wrong, he needs only exerciſe his inward conſcience, 
or his faculty of reflexion, his approving or condemn- 
ing ſenſe. | 

1 — that this part of our conſtitution is acknowledg- 
ed in ſcripture, as what conſtitutes us moral agents, and 
as a ſufficient guide to all men, with reſpect to their 
behaviour to themſelves, their fellow-creatures, and to 
their Creator and Governor; and that as ſuch it is fre- 
quently recommended to our ſedulous culture and im- 
provement, is plain. St. Paul ſpeaks of it in the 
ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt terms.“ For not the lovers of the law are 
Juſt before God : but the doers of the law ſhall be ju- 
ſtified. For when the Gentiles, which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, 
theſe having not the law, are a law unto themſelves. 


Which ſhew the works of this law written in their 


hearts, their conſcience alſo bearing witneſs, and their 
thoughts the mean while accuſing, or elſe excu 
one another.“ So St. Jobn rf, And hereby we know 
that we are of the truth, and ſhall aſſure ourſelyes be- 
fore God. For if our hearts condemn us, God is 
ter than our hearts, and knoweth all things. Belov- 
ed, if our hearts condemn us not, then have we con- 
fidence towards God.” | 

And what is faid in the book of Wi/dom,t of wiſdom, 
moral knowledge, and a ſenſe of duty, is very remark- 
able. Wiſdom is glorious and never fadeth away; yea, 
ſhe is eaſily ſeen of them that love, and found of them 
that ſeek her. She preventeth them that deſireth her, in 
making herſelf firſt known unto them. Whoſo ſeek- 


eth her early ſball have no great travel; for he ſhall - 


find her fitting at his doors. To think therefore up- 
on her is perfection of wiſdom ; and whoſo travelleth 
for her ſhall quickly be without care. For ſhe goeth 
about ſeeking ſuch as are worthy of her, ſheweth her- 
ſelf favourably unto them in the ways, and ruleth 
them in every thought. For the very true beginnin 
of her is the deſire of diſcipline, and the care of diſ- 
cipline is love. And love is the keeping of her laws, 
and the giving heed to her laws is the aſſurance of in- 
>, Ti And incorruption maketh us near unto 
This is the real ſtate of man with regard to the 
knowledge of moral obligations, or to our capacity of 
finding true wiſdom. So that with reſpect to this moſt 
important of all knowledge, all men, with very little 
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aſſiſtance from proper inſtructors, may make very great 
advances in it, or be perfect maſters of it as far, at leaſt, 


as the ordinary dutics of life require. 


III. Tho? I have reſolved to leave it to thoſe who 
profeſſcdly write on the conduct of the underſtanding, 
to point out fully the rules to be obſerved in the ſearch 
of truth, and to avoid error; yet men, in the ſearch 
of knowledge, are ſo often miſled by ſome very good 
and uſeful principles in our frame, that I cannot chooſe 
but offer a few reflexions upon ſome of the ſources of 
error, or impediments to the acquiſition of true 
knowledge. Firſt, the very eagerneſs and ſtrong 
bear of the mind afrer knowledge, if not warily re- 
gulated, is often an hinderance to it. It till preſſes 
after new diſcoveries and new objects, and catches 
at variety of knowledge, and therefore is too deſul- 
tory, and ſtays not long enough on what is before it, 
* into it with the acurate attention it ſnould, and 
muſt in order to underſtand it fully, thro haſte to pur- 
ſue what is yet out of ſight. Hence it is, that fo 
many are too ſuperficial in their examination of ob- 
jects, ever to get to the bottom of any one thing, or be 
thoroughly maſters of it, For tho? truths are not the 
better or the worſe for their obviouſneſs or difficulty, 
but their value is to be meaſured by their uſefulneſs and 
tendency; yet the diſcovery of moſt truths requires 
cloſe atrention and acurate ſearch; and one can no 
more make great proficiency in knowledge by pro- 
ceeding in a haſty deſultory manner, and leaping 
from object to object, without faſtening long enough 
upon any one to draw any ſolid fruit from it to the 
underſtanding, than one can learn much of a country 
from the tranſient view he has of it by riding poſt 
thro? it. * But there is another haſte, that does often, and 
will never fail to miſlead the mind, if one is not warn- 
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ed, and upon his guard againſt it, The underſtand- 
ing is naturally forward, not only to encreaſe its know- 
—* by variety, (which makes it leap from one to get 
ſpeedily to another part of knowledge) but is alſo im- 
patient to enlarge its views, by running too faſt into ge- 
neral obſervations and concluſions, without a due ex- 
amination of particulars enough to found them upon. 
This ſeems to augment their ſtock, but 'tis of viſions, 
not real truths : for theories built upon ſo narrow a 
bottom, are not knowledge, but raſh precipitant pre- 
ſumptions. General obſervations drawn from particu- 
lars, are indeed as agreeable to the mind on account of 


their univerſality, as they are extenſively uſeful; but 


great care muſt be taken not to be deceived in ad- 
mitting general obſervations ; for if the foundation be 
not ſolid, what muſt the whole ſuperſtructure built up- 
on them with great care and labour be ? | 
That many are miſled in both theſe ways is too evi- 
dent from experience to be proved. But few have ſuf- 
ficiently adverted to the ſources whence all this pro- 
ceeds, It will however ſoon appear, if we conſider a 
little the ſtructure of the human mind, how both theſe 
kinds of haſte and raſhneſs come about. They do 
really take their riſe from very uſeful paſſions or prin- 
ciples in our nature, For, in fact, they proceed part- 
ly from our natural love of exerciſe and progreſs, and our 
love of variety or novelty, affections, which if they be 
really diſtinft, muſt however of neceſſity go together: 
and are all of them abſolutely requiſite to beings intend- 
ed for exerciſe, exerciſe of body and mind, and for 
progreſs, inſomuch that they can attain to no perfec- 
tion, but gradually, and in proportion to diligence 
and activity to make progreſs or improvement: and 
2 from a principle of no leſs uſefulneſs in our 
rame, or with reſpect to our ſituation, which is our 
natural 2 in analogy, harmony and order. For 
hence a tendency to draw general concluſions from par- 


ticular obſervations neceſſarily reſults. And yet without 
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ſuch a diſpoſition we could never make any conſide- 
rable advances in knowledge, but our heads or memories 
would cver remain a magazine of ſeparate materials 
which could not be called knowledge, but continue to be 
a collection of lumber not reduced to uſe or order. 
Tis the buſineſs of education to guide theſe principles 
right; or to exercite and practiſe them in a uſeful way, 
that would prevent their becoming hurtful in either of 
thoſe reſpects that have been mentioned. In the moral 
enquiry, I have faid a great deal of the utility of the 
aſſociating principle, or aptitude in our nature, and 
likewiſe of the errors of which it muſt neceſſarily be 
the occaſion, if education is not calculated, as it ought, 
to warn us of, and put us upon the watch againſt 
ſuch miſguidance, But I can't chooſe but add here, that 
tis this uſeſul diſpoſition in our minds, which in a great 
meaſure gives riſe to our precipitancy in drawing gene- 
ral conclufions, and in. admitting principles. In aa orderly 
uniform world, ideas muſt often be preſented to our 
minds conjointly, which however have no other con- 
nexion or correſpondence, but merely that of their hay- 
ing been often preſented together to the mind. And 
minds made fo as to be able to aſſociate, will, during 
their whole life, find it very difficult not to judge, 
that things really and naturally are what they have often 
appeared to them to be, provided education doth not 
early interpole to teach and accuſtom them to ſeparate 
and diſſociate, both with reſpect to natural and moral 
appearances, And indeed it is the chief buſineſs of 
education, if its end be to fit us for life, and to teach 
us to think juſtly of things, and act well, to inculcate 
upon youth from their tendereſt years, in a way ſuited to 
their capacity, the neceſſity of never ſuffering any ideas 
that have no natural coheſion to be joined by appearances 
in their underſtandings : or, in general, of never allow- 
ing any ideas to be alſociated in their minds, in any 
other or ſtronger combination, than what their own na- 
ture and coreſpondence give them; and for that reaſon, 

eat education 
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education ought not only to recommend it to youth, 
but actually to inure them to examine the ideas that 
they find linked together in their minds, whether their 
aſſociation be from the viſible agreement that is in 
the ideas themſelves, or merely from the habitual and 
prevailing cuſtom of the mind, in joining them thus 
together in thinking; or from their having often occur- 
ed to the mind cloſely connected, either in conſe- 
quence of the courſe of nature, if they be natural ap- 
pearances, or in conſequence of the practice of the 
world, if they be moral ones. But how contrary to 
this, and all the other ends of education, is, as an excel- 
lent writer on the ſubject has long ago obſerved, that pre- 
vailing cuſtom among all ſorts of people of princi- 
pling their children and ſcholars; which in reality a- 
mounts to no more, but making them imbibe their 
teacher's notions and tenets, by an implicite faith, and 
firmly adhere to them, true or falſe, * 
But all this may perhaps be 3 too long a di- 
greſſion from my preſent ſubject, which hath been, I 
think, ſufficiently illuſtrated ; and will be yet more 
ſo, in conſidering the other general claſs of our du- 
ties, or perfections, to which we are exhorted by re- 
velation, agrecably to reaſon z ta which I now there- 
fore proceed, 


II. How eaſily moral knowledge, which is the moſt 
important of all knowledge,may be acquired by all men, 
will yet moreclearly a r, if we conſider what is that 
right moral temper of mind, and correſpondent con- 
duct, which we are commanded by revelation to la- 
bour to attain to as our happineſs, our intereſt, our 
moſt reaſonable and becoming diſpoſition of mind, 
and ſo much the end of all knowledge, that without it 
all ſcience is vain and ip ns Now what is this 
temper? It conſiſts in the preſidence of reaſon. over 
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our mind, and all its appetites and paſſions, to ſuch a 
degree of ſtable authority, that no fancy, no appetite, 
no paſſion, 1s able to hurry us away with it into 


any purſuit 1: may paint to us in the moſt tempting 


colours, till reaſon and moral conſcience have exa- 
mined rhe matter, and pronounced ſentence ? It conſiſts 
in ſelf-goverament or maſterſhip of the mind; and 


in being io ſtrong, as never to act contrary to reaſon, 
or even without a very good reaſon, It conſiſts in be- 


ing able to ſubdue and conquer our ſtrongeſt appetites, 


when to yield to chem would be to act a baſe, or un- 


generous, or cven an unmanly, effeminate part. It 
conſiſts in having benevolence ſo predominant in our 
mind, as to be diſpoſed on every occaſion to conſult 
the good of our fellow-creatures ; and to prefer it to 
our own ſelfiſh ſenſual indulgences. It conſiſts in ſweet- 
neſs, goodneſs, ard what is properly called humanity, 
or benignity of temper. It conſiſts in an habitual love of 
the e being, and cheerful reſignation to his will; 
and 

mind, which enables one to ſuffer with due reſolution 
and bravery any evil, rather than forego his integrity, 
and act contrary to his inward ſenſe of right and 
wrong; and generouſly to forgive injuries. This is 
the ſubſtance of what the holy ſcripture recommends 


to us as our chief ſtudy. It often reduces all our du- 


ties to love; the love of God, and the love of our 


neighbour. It often exhorts, not only to compaſſion 
and mercy, but to a meek and forgiving temper. It 


commands us to overcome evil by good. It frequent- 
ly exhorts to patience under affliction, and refignation 
to the divine will, which orders and diſpoſes all things 
to the beſt, It abounds in precepts, to ſubdue our un- 
ruly paſſions, to ſtrive for the maſterſhip and com- 
mand of them : and what it repreſents as the principal 
thing, is to maintain the authority of reaſon, as our 
guiding principle in our mind, that we may live and 
act like reaſonable beings ; may be habitually able on 


every 


nally, in that fortitude and magnanimity of 
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every occaſion to prove what is agreeable to reaſon, 
and therefore acceptable to God; that we may always 
enjoy the teſtimony of a good conſcience, telling us, 
that in all ſimplicity and godly ſincerity, we have had 
our converſation in the world; and that when our 
hearts, being void of all conſciouſneſs of offence, do not 
condemn us, but approve us, we may have confidence 
toward God, whole voice conſcience is. I ſhall have 
occaſion afterwards to explain more particularly all 
thoſe duties, and then the particular places of ſcripture 
where they are recommended to us ſhall be pointed 
out, Let me only at preſent mention two: one from 
St. Paul writing to the Romans. For the king» 
dom of God is not meat and drink, but righteouſneſs: 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. For he that 
in theſe things ſerveth Chriſt, is acceptable to God, 
and approved of men. Let us therefore follow after 
the things which make for peace, and things where- 
with one may edify another.“ The other is from the 
epiſtle of the ſame apoſtle to the Ephefians, much to 
the ſame purpoſe. + Be ye followers of God as dear 
children. And walk in love as Chriſt alſo hath loved 
us Let no man deceive you with vain words; for 
becauſe of the unclean works of darkneſs cometh the 
wrath of God upon the children of diſobedience. Be 
not ye therefore partakers with them, For ye were 
ſometimes darkneſs, but now are ye light in the Lord: 
walk as children of the light, For the fruit of the ſpt- 
rit, is in all goodneſs, and righteouſneſs, and truth, 
proving what is acceptable to the Lord. And have 
no fellowſhip with the unfruitful works of darkneſs, 
but rather reprove them. —Bur all things that are re- 
proved, are made manifeſt by the light: for whatſo- 
ever doth make manifeſt, is light.” 

The meaning of which two excellent exhortations 
amounts plainly to this: * Tho? chriſtians are ex- 
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empted from the bondage of the Jeiſb law with re- 


ſpect to meats and drinks; yet the more valuable pri- 
vileges and advantages of that kingdom, which Chriſt 
came into the world to eſtabliſh, do not conſiſt in the 
enjoyment of a greater variety of meats and drinks, 
but in uprightneſs of life, and in peace, and joy of 
mind, rciulting from a good conſcience, and the uſe of 
the molt advantageous gifts and benefits of the Holy 
Ghoſt under the goſpel, for our advancement in true 
virtue and 1 For he that by the ſtudy of purity, 
holineſs and peace, obeys the commands of Chriſt, is 
acceptable to God, and muſt be approved by all men, 
who have their natural ſenſe of right uncorrupted. 
The things therefore that we ſer our hearts upon to pur- 
ſue and promote, let them be ſuch as tend to peace and 
good - will, ind to inſtruct, and build up one another in the 
holineſs and goodneſs of temper, to which we are cal- 
led by Jeſus Chriſt.” ; 

Let all bitterneſs, and wrath, and anger, and cla- 
mour, and evil ſpcaking, be put away from among 
you, with all malice. And be ye kind to one another, 
ten:ler-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God 
forgiveth you. Be ye thus followers, or imitators of 
God, as thoſe who are under ſpecial obligations to his 
mercy, and who would approve themſelves to him, as 
dear obedient children to an affectionate parent. Pro- 
poſe no leſs an example to yourſelves to be imitated by 

ou, than God your Father, who is in heaven. And 

t love conduct and influence your whole converſation, 


as Chriſt alſo hath loved us, and hath given himſelt for us, 
an acceptable offering of a ſweet-{melling favour unto 


God, t not the works of darkneſs, thoſe works, 
which, conſcious of their baſeneſs and impurity, hate 
and avoid the light, be named among you without ab- 
horrence. For let no man deceive you with vain 
words; all works which dare not ſtand the teſt of light 
are highly abominable in the ſight of God, and _ 
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who obey theſe wicked luſts, and practiſe theſe ſelf-con- 
demned wicked deeds, will God bring to judgment. 
Be ye not therefore partakers with ſuch, For if God 
will puniſh the heathen nations for ſuch works, becauſe 
tho* they are not fayoured with revelation, yet they 
have a law in their hearts, which condemneth theſe a- . 
bominable practices, to which they do not hearken z but 
which, on the contrary, they have, as it were, quite defaced 
and obliterated ; how much more aggravated muſt your 
guilt be, if ye are guilty of the ſame abominations, 
who are no more in the ſtate of darkneſs the Gentiles 
had brought on themſelves ; “ but have, by the goſ- 
pel of Chriſt, clear light and knowledge given to you. 
Walk therefore as in a ſtate of light, For the fruit of. 
the ſpirit of Chriſt, and of his goſpel, is in all its ſin- 
cere followers, goodnels, righteoutneſs, and truth; 
and theſe good fruits, due examination, or bringing 
things to the light, and a fair trial, will ſhew and prove 
to be acceptable to God, Do not partake in the fruit- 
leſs works of darkneſs, but rather reprove them. For 
that is light, which ſheweth what things are reprove- 
able, and what things are good and honourable : what- 
ſoever doth make things manifeſt is light. And this 
light ye now have, that you cannot conſider wicked 
works, without ſeeing how condemnable they are.“ 
Now let us conſider this temper of mind a little, and 
ſee whether any man can think of it, without approv- 
ing it as the perfection of his will and affections; of his 
reaſon and heart, which he ought to labour to attain 
to; and which tho? it can only be acquired by repeated 
acts, or by diligent exerciſe of the temper itſelf, yet 
may thus be attained to by every one, Can any one 
think, that man does not ſink below the dignity of his 
nature as a reaſonable being, in proportion. as he de- 
grades his reaſon, and ſuffers himſelf to be governed 
by blind appetites, which he never calls to account? 


See Rom, ii. 
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Can any man doubt, that a benevolent, humane, ge- 
nerous diſpoſition, 1s in itſelf, amiable, lovely, praiſe- 
worthy ? Or, finally, Can one ever perſuade himſelf, 
that love of God, and reſignation to his all- perfect 
will, is not the diſpoſition which the belief of di- 


_ Etates to us, as ſuitable to ſuch a perſwaſion, and high- 


ly reaſonable and becoming us? Who is not capable of 
underſtanding what is meant by governing himſelf by 
reaſon, inſtead of ſuffering himſelf to be hurried and 
tranſported by appetite or paſſion into any purſuit, 
without knowing its conſequences z Or what bene- 
volence to man, and love to God mean? And can 
any man, who underſtands what is ſignified by theſe 

alities of the mind, wrought into habit by due pra- 

ice, in the fame manner as all propenſions are ren- 
dered habitual; or as all our faculties are perfected, 
and yet not approve it as the greateſt perfection of a 
rational being? Let him but paint to himſelf this cha- 
racter, and oppoſe it to its reverſe, and then fay which 
he thinks the moſt laudable and becoming. And if he 
cannot chooſe, but highly eſteem and approve it in 
others, even in diſtant countries or ages, from whom 
no advantage could poſſibly accrue to him; how can he 
chooſe but approve it in himſelf, and condemn its op- 


polite, and every. ſtep towards the ſettling it in the 


mind ? In order to judge of what is becoming, there 
is no need of computation, as in queſtions about inte- 
reſt or diſadvantage depending upon the remote conſe- 

uences of actions. It is a matter of immediate ſen- 
ation or feeling. As the eye diſcerns beauty in out- 
ward ohjects immediately, tho* one be not acquaint- 
ed with the rules to be obſerved in imitating or copy- 
ing it; or the ear diſtinguiſhes concord and diſcord in 


ſounds immediately, tho* one be unacquainted with 


the theory of muſick, and the principles of compoli- 


tion: fo, in this caſe, does the approving and diſap- 


proving faculty of the mind, by whatever name it be 


called, immediately and diſtinctly diſcern the fair and 


foul, 


- 
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foul, the odious and amiable, the right and wrong in 
affections, actions and characters, ſo ſoon as they are 
preſented to the mind, And we cannot avoid ſeeing 
them, becauſe the actions of others are ever preſent- 
ing themſelves to us; and we muſt be conſcious of our 
con actions, and of the affections by which they are 
produced. Indeed ſo powerful, ſo abſolutely in- 
effaceable, is this ſenſe in all men, that however cor- 
rupt any age hath been, however ignorant, however 
perverted and miſled by 1 yet every man in 
it, as far as we can judge from hiſtory, even the moſt 
abandoned hath felt at times, the ſevereſt checks and 
remorſes of conſcience ariſing from this ſenſe in him; 
which, if any man will but conſult his own heart, he 
will feel to ſpeak to him with an authority,that he cart 
help thinking to be, what it really is, divine. We are 
told by hiſtorians, that Felix governed the Jews in a 
very arbitrary manner, and committed the groſſeſt 
acts of oppreſſion and cruelty : and Dr»/illa his wife, 
without any good reaſon to juſtify a divorce, had left 
her former huſband, and given herſelf to him; and 
conſequently was an adultreſs, * Now when St. Paul 
was ſent for to explain to them the nature of the chri- 
ſtian religion, then newly publiſhed, and therefore a 
matter of curioſity ; he firſt diſcourſed to them on the 
eternal, immutable laws and obligations of juſtice, 
22 and charity, without a * and deep 
fenſe of which, it is impoſſible to be a ſincere convert 
to chriſtianity; becauſe theſe muſt be an effential 
part of every revelation that is of divine original. 
Upon this the natural conſcience of this wicked man 
was alarmed. It was ſadly darkened and perverted, as 
appears from his character; but it was not quite loft or 
defaced. And therefore on this occaſion, it was quick- 
ly rouzed and moved to ſpeak that natural awful lan- 
guage, which on many occaſions, makes the boldeſt 


* Aa: xxiv, 


and 
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and moſt daring ſinners tremble, as this governor did 
when his conſcience was awakened out of its lethargy. 
Now, what doth this and other inſtances prove, but 
that there is in all men a natural conſcience, which, 
however it may be obſcured and corrupted by ſenſual 
paſſions, and for a time controul'd by prejudices, the 
worſt of men cannot entirely get rid off? And, what 
indecd 1s the reaſon, why the men of pleaſure, as they 
are called, are ever in a hurry, and dare not think; 
dare not retire into themſelves, and conſider their 
ways, but this alone, that they know they muſt con- 
demn themſelves ? What joy, what confidence hath 
a man while he does well; while his conſcience ap- 
proves him? But was ever guilt free from remorſe in 
1e degree, however fate and hid it might lie from 
the world? We may be told, that all this is but alle- 
_”w_ of facts. But to facts we muſt appeal in a que- 
{tion of fact. And let any man ſay, whether he himſelfyis 
not to himſclf, as often as he thinks at all on his ways, 
and frequently whether he will or will not, a monu- 
ment, a witneſs to this truth. That never, never 
wicked man, had inward peace ariſing from full fatis- 
faction with himſelf and his conduct.“ There is 
no peace, faith God, to the wicked ; but their guilty 
conſcience is like the troubled ſea.” Whereas, the 


work of righteouſneſs is peace, and the effect of righte- 


ouſneſs, quietneſs and aſſurance for ever.“ 

But as every one may immediately diſcern the tem- 
per that hath been deſcribed, to be the only becoming, 
approveable one, and on that account the only ſource 
of inward peace, and ſelf-enjoy ment, or ſatisfaction, 
without waich all the means of outward gratification a- 
vail nothing to happinels ; ſo if we conſider it in all other 
e we ſhall alſo immediately diſcover it to be the 
be:t part in point of intereſt,» For can one acquire the 
eſteem and love of others, without the appearance of 
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benevolence and ſelf-government? Is not the mean, 
. mercenary, ſelfiſh man, univerſally contemned, nay, ha- 
ted? And what can we do in the world, what ſcheme 
can we carry one, or what enjoyment can we really 
have without the aſſiſtance of others, and when we are 
really the object of their hatred and deteſtation ? Next 
to inward ſelf-approbation, and the ſenſe of the divine 
favour and love, the ſupremeſt of all joys 1s certainly 
conſciouſneſs of merited eſteem and affection from all 
good men, which can only proceed from the fame 
ource with theſe other joys. And ſure it is a much 
eaſier, as well as ſecurer way to get and maintain good- 
will, eſteem, and love from our fellow-creatures, by 
real uncounterfeit goodneſs, than to be continually upon 
the guard and watch, left our maſk ſhould drop or 
fall alide, and the fatal diſcovery be made of our real 
vileneſs and baſenels. 694 
And with reſpect to bodily ſenfations, did ever be- 
nevolence, temperance, the . preſidence of reaſon in 
the mind, and ſelf-government, produce an uneaſy 
one, that was not doubly compenſated by the conſci- 
ouſneſs of the goodneſs of the action, in the eyes of 
God, and all wiſe beings. But how innumerable are 
the pains brought upon us by intemperance and all ill- 
governed paſſions? It is needleſs to inſiſt upon this ar- 
ticle, ſince temperance, nay, abſtinence, are univer- 
fally acknowledged to be neceſſary means of health and 
bodily pleaſure. And the cheerful, benign, humane 
temper, is unanimouſly pronounced by all be happy 
one. With reſpect therefore to fortitude, patience, 
magnanimity, and reſignation to the will of God, who 
zs it that hath evidently the advantage in the calami- 
ties which happen alike to all men, (for I do not now 
ſpeak of thoſe of our own making, all which belong to 
vice) the man who is able to ſupport his mind by a- 
greeable reflexions, or he who hath no comfort ; no- 
thing to keep up his ſpirits, nothing to relieve or 
ſtrengthen his mind ? | Fl 
0 
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To be able to judge of the obligation to virtue, even 
in point of intereſt, meaning by that the ſecureſt way 
to outward eaſe, to health, and ſenſitive pleaſure, not ſuc- 
ceeded by far greater ſenſitive pain, is not a matter that 
requires deep computation : it is a plain truth, univer- 
fally acknowledged by moſt expreſſive proverbs in all 
nations from the beginning of the world, which de- 
monſtrate at once the indiſputableneſs of that point, 
and the univerſality of good ſenſe. The men fp plea- 
ſure, commonly ſo called, are not the men of pleaſure, 
Epicurus, whom they pretend to follow, however falſe 
his method of * was in deducing moral obli- 
13 hath clearly proved, that a virtuous life is the 
life of pleaſure z and that without it there is no ſolid 
laſting happineſs, even in this life, abſtracting from all 
conſideration of God or futurity. 

In fine, the matter now under conſideration, is ſo 
evident, fo inconteſtable, that all ſorts of philoſophers 
have agrecd in it, That temperance, ſelf-govern- 
ment, or regular paſſions, and a beneyolent humane 
temper, together with fortitude, able to bear up un- 
der the inevitable diſtreſſes human life is ſubject to, 
are neceſſary to ſelk-enjoyment ; nec means of 
happineſs,” Even thoſe who have laughed at the no- 
tion of moral obligation, properly ſo called, have ac- 
knowledged a natural obligation, in reſpect of ſelf-in- 
tereſt, or private good, to thoſe virtues z or that, ab- 
ſtracting from the inward peace they give by a ſenſe 
of their agreeableneſs to the dignity of human 
nature, and the intention of its maker; or, ſuppo- 
ſing theſe to be groundleſs fancies and prejudices z 
they are however ſuch qualities as every wiſe man wall 
endeavour to attain for his own ſake, in order to evite 
the greateſt of pains, and to have the beſt of pleaſures. 
That emphatical ſaying of old Homer, | 


Never, never, wicked man was wiſe, 


ſeems 
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ſeems to have been a proverb in that ancient time, and 
there are many ſuch like ones almoſt in all coun- 
tries. The Proverbs, Wiſdom of Solomon, and the Say- 
ings of the Son of Sirach, abound with ſuch ſtrong, ner- 
vous ſentences in favour of virtuous conduct. He 
that walketh uprightly, walketh ſurely; but he that 

his ways be known.“ The integrity 
of the upright guide them, but the perverſeneſs 
of tranſgreſſors ſhall deſtroy them.” The righteouſ- 
neſs of the upright ſhall direct his way, but the wicked 
ſhall fall by his own wickedneſs.” * The righteouſ- 


neſs of the upright ſhall deliver them, but tranſgreſ- 


ſors ſhall be taken in their naughtineſs. “ He that 
diligently ſeeketh God ſhall procure favour ; but he 
that ſeeketh miſchief, it ſhall come unto him.” 
« He that truſteth in his riches ſhall fall, but the 
righteous ſhall flouriſh as a branch.“ The light of 
the eyes rejoiceth the heart, and a good report makes 
the bones fat.“ He that followeth after righteouſ- 
neſs and mercy, findeth health and honour.” * Ber- 
ter is..the poor man that walketh in his uprightneſs, 
than he that is perverſe in his ways though he be rich.“ 
The uſeful maxims ed in theſe emphatical 
proverbs, every one muſt conſent to who atrends to 
their meaning, which is ſo well explained by an ex- 
cellent author“, that I cannot forbear laying it before 
my readers. The paths of virtue are plain and 
ſtreight, ſo that the blind, i. e. perſons of the mean- 
eſt capacity with an upright intention ſhall not err 
therein. The ways of iniquity and injuſtice, of fraud 
and deceit, are infinitely various and uncertain, full of 
intricate mazes, perplexity, and obſcurity : It requires 
great ſkill and nufiry to find out ſuch methods of 
over-reaching our neighbours, as will have any proba- 
bility of ſucceſs ; it requires much ſtudy and intent- 
neſs to manage the deſign to the beſt advantage 
and it cannot but cauſe much ſollicitude of mind, to 
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be always in fear of being diſappointed by a diſcovery. 
How many do we meet with in the world, who (out 
of a greedy deſire of a little greater gain) endeavour- 
ing to over-reach and deceive their neighbours, have, 
for want of laying their contrivances cunningly enough, 
and managing them with ſecrecy and advantage, fallen 
ſhort of that gain which they might, without farther 
trouble, have gotten in the plain way of honeſty; and 
——— But now uprightneſs and ſincerity is a 
plain and a ſmooth road; and though perhaps not al- 
ways the ſhorteſt way to riches and honour; yet he 
that keeps conſtantly on in this path, is ſurer not to 
miſtake his way and loſe himſelf, than he that climbs 
over rocks and precipices, in hopes of coming ſooner 
to his journey's end, The upright man lays no pro- 
jects, which it is the intereſt of his neighbour to hin- 
der from ſucceeding ; and therefore he needs no frau- 
dulent and deceitful practiſes, to ſecure his own intereſt 
by undermining his neighbour's. He frames no defigns 
(if he be in a private ſtation) which depend much 
on ſecrecy for ſucceſs, and therefore he is not in a 
continual anxiety and ſollicitude of mind, left a dil- 
covery ſhould make them abortive. In a word, as the 
ways of iniquity are rough and ſlippery, dark and 
crooked, intricate and perplexing ; ſo the paths of 
uprightneſs are clear and even, plain and direct, that 
the way-faring men, though fools, ſhall not err there- 
in. The way of the wicked is as darkneis, they 
know not at what they ftumble ; but the path of the 
juſt is as the ſhining light, that ſhineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. And he that walketh in right 
paths—when he gocth, his ſteps ſnall not be ſtraitned; 
and when he runs he ſhall not ſtumble.” That the 
way of uprightneſs is the freeſt from danger in itſelf, and 
according to the conſtitution of things, leaſt liable to 


- misfortune and diſappointments, muſt needs be con- 
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feſſed by every one that conſiders the nature of things, 
che general cauſes of men's miſeries and calamities, and 
che true and natural — of uprightneſs and ſince- 
rity. If the conſtitution of things be evidently ſuch, 
that the ſociety of mankind, and the peace of the 
world cannot poſſibly be maintained without ſome de- 

ce of faith and fincerity amongſt men; and that 
the leſs of this uprightneſs there be found in the 
world, ſo much the nearer things draw to confuſion 
and diſſolution: if the general cauſes of mens misfor- 
tunes and diſappointments lie manifeſtly in their own 
irregularities and diforders ; and the ruin of moſt men 
be evidently owing to their own deceitful and indirect 
practices; as (I think) it cannot be denied to be: then 
is uprightneſs undeniably the ſecureſt and leaſt dan- 
gerous courſe, If the ſecuring our good name and 
reputation in the world; if the gaining the generality 
of mankind, the beſt and wiſcll of them at leaſt, to 
be our friends; if the making our private intereſt the 
ſame with the publick, and founding the hopes of our 


own advantages not on the ruin but proſperity of our 


neighbours, be the likelieſt way to proſper in the 
world; then has uprightneſs clearly the advantage. 
For what certainer method can a raan take to ſecure 
his credit and reputation, than to do nothing, but what 
the more nicely and exactly it be ſcanned, the greater 
approbation it will be ſure to receive ? And what bet- 
ter and more effectual means can a man uſe to ſecure 


to himſelf laſting and beneficial friendſhips, than to 


lead An uncorrupted life, and to do the thing which is 
right, and ſpeak the truth from his heart : to uſe no deceit 


in his tongue, nor do evil to his neighbour, but to ſwear 


to his neighbour, and diſappoint him not, thcugh it be to bis 
own hurt.* | "Ra 
Thus then it is evident, that the principal duties 


revelation calls us to practiſe, are in themſelves eaſi- 
ly diſcoverable to be our beſt, our wiſeſt, our ſafeſt, 
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and our moſt becoming courſe; as well as declared 

to be ſo in it, in the ſtrongeſt terms. But it is pro- 
to conſider ſome other views which revelation gives 

us of our duty, dignity, and intereſt. 


PROPHOSITION II. 


| According to revelation, we are made and placed here 
in our preſent ſlate, chiefly to endeavour to attain to 

the love of the pleaſures ariſing from rational, virtuous 
exerciſes; and to the contempt of mere ſenſual pleaſure, 
in compariſon of them; and this reaſon itſelf plainly 
proves to be the chief end of our being from the very 
nature of our frame, and from our preſent ſituation, 
which are admirably well adapted one to another, 


What revelation teaches us to be our end and duty, 
will clearly appear, if we attend to the character given 
of the vitious in ſcripture, or the temper and cha- 
racter that is there condemned, and the deſcription 
that is there given of the good, or of thoſe who 
act ſuitably to the dignity of their nature, and the 
end of their creation in their preſent ſtate. The 
| wicked are ſaid to be lovers of pleaſure more than 
11 lovers of God, And in the text, and ſeveral pa- 
| rallel places of holy writ, mankind are divided into 
two claſſes, one that ſoweth to the ſpirit, and reaps 
| the fruit of an everlaſting, rational or ſpiritual life ; 
1 and another that ſoweth to the fleſh, and reaps the 
| corrupt fruit of a depraved mind, fold under fin, and 
| 'a ſlave to the fleſh, to fulfil the luſts thereof, As 
| the whole of what the ſenſitive world perceives may 
| be ranked under the two general heads of pleaſure 
14 and pain, of — Hue miſery; ſo the whole ra- 
* tional and moral world may very properly be diſtin- 

| guiſhed under thoſe two oppoſite and moſt impor- 
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tant characters of good and evil. Now in the ſcrip- 
ture language, the one of theſe is the kingdom of 
God, the kingdom of light, the kingdom of truth 
and righteouſneſs z the other is the kingdom of Sa- 
tan, the power of darkneſs, the dominion of ſlavery 
and ſin, The one of theſe is the way tliat leadeth 
unto life, rational life, the true life of a man, and 
his proper happineſs that ſhall endure for ever. The 
other is the way that leadeth to deſtruction; “ tothe 
death and deſtruction of the rational powers, a vi- 
tiated depraved temper, and proportionable miſery 
and corruption, The former live after the ſpirit, the 
other live after the fleſh; + and what 1s the life of 
the fleſh, but a carnal, ſenſual life; for what are the 
luſts of the fleſh, but violent detires after mere bo- 
dily gratifications, which by St. Fobn t are reduced to 
the luſts of the eye, the luſts of the fleſh, and the 
pride of life? St. James tells us, that the pretended 
wiſdom of wicked men deſcendeth not from above, 
but is earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh, full of envy, ſtrife, 
confuſion, and every evil work. But, on the con- 
trary, he who lives to the ſpirit, hath his affections, 
faith St. Paul, | on the things that are above, 
the things which make the happineſs of the higher 
orders of celeſtial beings, the _ happineſs of our 
powers, and the happineſs of a future ſpiritual ſtate. 
And the wiſdom which directs and influences to this 
wiſe choice, is from above, ſays St. James; and it is 
firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be in- 


treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without par- 


tiality, and without h iſy. And the fruit of r 
teouſneſs is ſown in i "hen that make —9 
Now this being plainly the doctrine of the chriſtian 
revelation concerning virtue and vice, and the duty 
and dignity, or the degradation and corruption of the 
human mind, let us conſider what may be inferred 


® Rom. iii. 16. vi. 16, c. James i. 15, 7 Rom. viii. 
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from our conſtitution and rank; or whether it is agree- 
able to it, For it is hence alone that human dury, 
intereſt, or perfection, can be known; and whatever 
doctrine is repugnant to that, cannot be true. 

Let us therefore look a little into our frame and 


conſtitution, 


I. Now nothing, can be more evident than that 
we are capable of various pleaſures, various gratifica- 
tions and purſuits, being endowed with many vari- 
ous capacities of enjoyment ; many various affections 


and appetites, each of which hath its proper object 


toward which it naturally tends. And indeed with- 
out appetites and affections ſuited to objects we could 
have no incentive to action; we would be utterly 
incapable of pleaſure 3 no object could be more ſatis- 
factory to us than another: nothing, in fine, could 
give us any enjoyment, It is no tes obvious to ex- 
perience, that our affections and appetites grow keener 


and ſtronger by habit. So true is this, that many of 


our appetites are aſcribed entirely to habit, and call- 
ed appctites, deſires, or cravings of our own mak- 
ing. Not that any thing can be produced in us of 
which the ſeeds are not originally implanted in our 
minds by nature, But becauſe in the fame manner 
as habit, accuſtoming the noſe to irritation, renders 
ſnuff neceſſary to the quiet and happineſs of ſome ; 
may any thing elſe. be made requilite to our eaſe 
nd pleafure, a title, a ribban, any the mereſt gew- 
gaw ; what we have inured ourſelves to, by way of 
amuſement, becomes, in proportion to our idea of it, 
and our accuſtomance to it, an eſſential to our ſa- 
tisfaction and contentment. So are we made, be- 
cauſe the power of aſſociation of ideas and habit is 
requiſite to our we!l-being and perfection. 
But then, on the other hand, have we not reaſon, 
a reflecting, judging, and governing principle in our 
compolition, to manage our affections and appetites, 
to 
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eo regulate all our exerciſes, by the repetition of 
which our affections are ſtrengthened, and habits form 
ed? Are we not capable of eſtimating and appraiſ- 
ing things; of diſcovering the fitneſs and unſitneſs of 
actions, and of weighing the different conſequences 


of our purſuits? The fame conſciouſneſs which af- 


ſures us that we have certain appetites and affecti- 
ons which grow ſtronger by indulgence, likewiſe 
aſſures us, that we have in us a ruling principle to 
govern our exerciſes and purſuits by. And what can 
it be intended for; or what is its end and uſe, but 
to govern and rule our actions; or to ſhew us what 
we ought to purſue, and what to avoid, and wit! 
what degrees of activity and carefulneſs, according 
to the different moments of things? Surely we can- 
not ſay, that the ſpring of a watch is intended to 
give motion to its wheels; a ſhip to ſteer it; or 
that the eye is made for ſeeing, and the ear for hear- 
ing; and deny, that underſtanding is made to dif- 
cern, judgment to judge, and reaſon to regulate, If 
we would know the natural end of any frame or 
conſtitution, we muſt conſider its defy 5 making, 
by their mutual reſpects one to another, a whole. 
And if we conſider the parts which make up our 
frame, it is plain, that we conſiſt of capacities of plea- 
ſure, appetites after certain enjoyments, and affections 
towards certain objects, together with a principle capa» 
ble of judging of the natures, conſequences, and vas 
lues of things, and therefore of giving law to us with 
regard to our choices and purſuits. But if fo, then 
are we made to govern our appetites, affections, 
choices, and exerciſes by reaſon; then are our appe- 
tites, affections, and choices made to be guided and 


ruled; and our reaſon is intended to guide and rule, 


Our buſineſs therefore is to endeavour to eſtabliſh and 
confirm reaſon in our mind, as the governing prin- 
ciple, to which we ought not only to attend, but to 
conform ourſelves in our _—__ and behaviour. And 

3 he 
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he alone, ſor that reaſon, acts agrecably to his make, 
and is in a natural or ſound ſtate, who endeavours 
to maintain his governing principle in its natural and 
legitimate authority and power. He who does not, is 
a rational agent diſordered, or out of its right and 
natural ſtatc, in the fame ſenſe that we fay a watch, 
a ſhip, or any machine is not in due order, when 
it docs not anſwer its end. Either perfection and 
imperfection have no meaning in any caſe z or man 
is perſect or imperfect in proportion as his reaſon 
maintains or not maintains its influence and dominion 
in governing him, z, e. in regulating all his appe- 
tites, affections, and paſſions 3; all his deſires, choices, 
actions and purſuits, If we take a juſt view of things, 
and own any thing like a ſcale, or riſing in perfec- 
tion and excellence of beings one above another, 
we muſt acknowledge that to have reaſon is a more' 
noble and excellent endowment, than not to have it, 
But this cannot be acknowledged, without owning at 
the ſame time that there muſt be ſuch a thing as exer- 
ciſing reaſon in more and leſs perfect degrees. And 
of conſequence, wherever reaſon takes place, the higheſt 
perfection and excellence belonging to that frame 
muſt lie in giving all diligence to improve reaſon 
to its highelt degree of power and vigour by due 
culture, Seeing therefore we have — implanted 
in us, capable of being improved to great perfec- 
tion, our excellence muſt conſiſt in diligently im- 
proving it; and we can only be ſaid to grow in 
| the perfection b-longing to our frame, in proportion 
| as our reaſon ad var ces in perfection; in proportion 
| as it becomes fit to govern; and in proportion as 
being fit to govern, it does actually exert itſelf in 
8 This is too manifeſt to be longer in- 
iſted upon, ſince it cannot be denied, without aſſert- 
ing there is no ſuch thing as perfection and imper- 
fection belonging to any thing. We may therefore 
now advance a Rep further; and therefore, 2 
II. Let 
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II. Let it be obſerved, that the natural happineſs 
of a being muſt be ſimilar to, of a kind with, and 
the reſult of the qualifications and exerciſes for which 
it is fitted by its frame and compoſition, The hap- 
pineſs of one conſtitution cannot be the happineſs 
of another conſtitution, for this very reaſon, that the 
conſtitutions are different. The happineſs of an inſect 
can only make the pul gun of an inſet, A being 
with other powers and capacities muſt have other 
objects, other exerciſes and enjoyments, to make it 
happy, i. e. objects, exerciſes, and enjoyments, ſuited 
to its particular powers, capacities, and affections. 
This general truth is likewiſe too clear, to ſtand in 
need of any further illuſtration. Yet if 1t be true, 
it muſt of neceſſity follow, that the happineſs of a 
being, conſtituted as man is, muſt conſiſt in the exer- 
ciſes of his reaſon, in governing all his appetites, af- 
fections, and purſuits. Such is his make, and fuch 
muſt be his happineſs, unleſs the happineſs of a being 
can be of a kind quite oppoſite to its frame and con- 
ſtirution, Man indeed is not merely a rational crea- 
ture, but he has ſenſitive appetites and affections to 
be governed by his reaſon ; ſenſitive appetites and 
affections implanted in him, together with ſeveral o- 
ther affections and appetites, not ſurely to prevail and 
triumph over reaſon, but to be directed and ruled 
by it, If therefore it be true in general, that the 
proper happineſs of a being can be nothing elſe but 
the reſult of the juſt and proportionate exerciſes of 
its powers and affections about their proper objects; 
it muſt be true with reſpect to man, that his pro- 
per happineſs can conſiſt in nothing elſe but the exer- 
ciſes of his reaſon in regulating the purſuits of his 
affections and appetites, It muſt conſiſt in the exer- 
ciſes of his reaſon, in regulating his affections and 
appetites, and their purſuits, becauſe reaſon is in ita 
nature the guiding and ruling principle; and with 
reſpect to us, our appetites and affections are the ſub- 
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ject to be governed and regulated by our reaſon. 
And it cannot conſiſt in gratifying our appetites with- 
out any rule, or, contrary to all rule, without exerciſ- 
ing our reaſon about them, as their director and go- 
vernor, unleſs reaſon be in us to no purpoſe; be in. us 
not to be exerciſed ; or, contrary to what we expe- 
rience in the make and frame of every thing, we be 
ſuppoſed to be made with reaſon to govern our af- 
fections and appetites, on purpoſe that we may have 
happineſs, by neglecting and deſpiſing our reaſon ; 
in proportion as it is uſeleſs and inſigniticant in us; 
or trampled upon by our appetites and paſſions, which 
is to ſuppoſe a very beef and inconſiſtent 
conſtitution, If we attend to our frame, we ſhall im- 
mediately find, that our ſenſitive appetites and affec- 
tions are but a part of our conſtitution ; there is not 
only diſtinct from them. the governing principle in us, 
reaſon ; but they are not the only affections or appetites 
in our minds, There are others very diffcrent from 
them whcih do likewiſe mak2a part of the affections and 
appetites to be governed by our reaſon. Now as the 
proper and natural happineſs of a being cannot re- 
ſult ſrom the gratification of a part of its nature only; 
ſo much leſs can it reſult from the gratification of 
that part only, which in itſelf hath the moſt diſtant 
relation to the principal or ruling part; as of. all 
„ affections and appetites in our conſtitution, our 
oer ones molt evidently have. For our moral 
hene or allections, though made to be governed 


Deere, as well as our ſenſitive ones, have how- 
ever, 1.02 nature of things, as being moral appetites 
or al 1015, 4 near relation to the governing prin- 
mips in 2, tan ſenſftave appetites or affections. The 
rita, tor witance, after knowledge, implanted by 
mature 11 our minds, though it be one of the a 


ct 01 altections in our frame which reaſon ought 
> govern, yet it hath in its nature or kind a more 
ummediate or nearer relation to our governing intelli- 
gent principle, than hunger, thirſt, or any ſuch like 

ſenſitive 
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ſenſitive appetite : it is in reſpect of all ſuch appe- 
tites a moral principle in us. The love of beauty, 
order, and harmony, and affection towards the ob- 
jects which preſent theſe ideas to our mind, is alſo, 
in reſpect * any merely ſenſitive appetite whatſoever, 
nearer a-kin, ſo to ſpeak, to our reaſon, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to maintain good order, beauty, and regula- 
rity in our mind and conduct. And, ta name no more, 
the deſire of ſociety ſo ſtrongly inlaid into our con- 
ſtitution, though but an appetite or affection, is how- 
ever, in reſpect of any ſenſitive appetite, lyſt, for in- 
Rance, much more nearly allied to reaſon, whoſe chief 
uſe and buſineſs it is to govern all our appetites and 
actions in ſuch a manner, as is moſt contributive to the 
upholding and well-being of ſociety among mankind. 
Such appetites, and many others that might be men- 
_ tioned, are in their nature compared with ſenſitive ap- 
petites pn the one hand, and with reaſon on the other, 
really moral appetites, more nearly allied to reaſon, 
and conſequently of a higher kind, And therefore of 
all the parts of our conſtitution conſidered ſingly, our 
ſenſitive appetites have the leaſt pretenſion to be look- 
ed upon as the chief means of our happineſs ; i. e. of 
the happineſs reſulting from our complete frame; far 
leſs have they any right to be conſidered as the ſole 
means or inſtruments of it, The preference, on the 
contrary, in this reſpect, if there can be any with re- 
gard to part of a frame conſidered ſingly, muſt of 
right belong to the affections, which in their nature 
have the neareſt or molt intimate relation to the go- 
verning principle in us; otherwiſe we muſt ſay, that 
the greater and better ſhare of a being's happineſs 
may ariſe from its leaſt valuable parts, the parts 
which have the remoteſt relation to its principal end 
or to that part which being placed to preſide over 
and govern all the others, conſtitutes its chief excel- 
lence as a whole, To aſſert ſo with regard to man's 
frame, is to affirm of it what will be owned not to 
hold with reſpect to any other conſt· - ithin our 
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cognizance : and it is to deny an abſtract truth, which, if 
there be any that are indiſputable, is certainly of that 
claſs, viz, Thar the principal or main happineſs of a 
being mult be of a kind with its frame and make, But 
if that abſtract truth cannot be denied, and if experi- 
ence, as far as we can carry obſervation, confirms it 
with reſpect to all ſorts of conſtitutions of beings capa- 
ble of enjoyment, © Then have we reaſon to con- 
clude, previouſly to the particular examination of our 
leaſures, that our chief happineſs muſt be the reſult of 
moral perfection, i. e. of the perfection of our reaſon, 
as a governing principle over all our affections, appe- 
tites and paſſions. ?“ 


III. But, in the third place, as from what hath been 
faid, it plainly follows, that becauſe to endeavour to 
attain to the government of our minds by reaſon, is 
endeavouring to attain to order and perfection 
in our conſtitution, in the ſame ſenſe, that order 
or perfection is aſcribed to any other frame, na- 
tural or artificial, in its kind; and it is acting agreeably 
to our natural make and conſtitution, and its end, in 
the ſame ſenſe that any other conſtitution is ſaid to be 
in its natural ſtate, or to anſwer its end, therefore man 
is in this ſenſe a law to himſelf ; that is, he hath natu- 
rally a principle belonging to him, whoſe right and 
proper office it is to give law to all his appetites and 
affections. As this plainly follows from what hath been 
laid down; ſo that being granted, it neceſſarily enſues, 
that the Author of our frame (for it muſt of neceſſit 
have an author, the ſame who is the Author of all 
things, conſtituting the ſame ſyſtem with it) muſt have 
intended, that we ſhould act in this manner, which hath 
been found to be agreeable to our conſtitution, This 
we muſt' infer, or not pretend to ſpeak of any final 
cauſes, and abſurdly ſay, a conſtitution may be fitted 
for an end, and yet not be deſigned for that end; or 
that the intention of its Author may be, that it ſhould 

act 
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act quite contrary to that end. But if it be yielded, 
that to govern our appetites by reaſon, is the end for 
which we are fitted, and conſequently deſigned and 
intended by our Maker; then have we reaſon to con- 
ſider our conſtitution, which hath been found to be, in 
a very proper ſenſe, a law to itſelf, with d to our 
manner of acting, as carrying along with it the force 
of a law in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, i. e. of a law enacted by 
our law-giver, our maker, and upholder, the ſovereign 
diſpoſer of all our concerns and intereſts. In other 
words, we have good reaſon to argue thus with our- 
ſelves ; „Our make and frame declares the will, the 
intention of our Maker, with reſpect to our rule of 
conduct; and therefore if there any reaſon, ei- 
ther from reverence or intereſt, to conform ourſelves to 
the will and intention of our Maker, our rule of con- 
duct in that reſpect is plain: it is that which the end of 
our make, or our whole conſtitution declares to be 
ſuch; that is, to maintain the preſidence of reaſon in 
our minds over all our appetites, affections and paſſions. 
It is then our duty, and our in ereſt, in every ſenſe of 
theſe words, to ſet ourſelves with all application to act 
conformably to t his end.“ 

And indeed, ſince there is no reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
the Author of ſuch a make, could have any evil in- 
tention in ſo forming us; but there are, on the contrary, 
many excellent reaſons to conclude from the conſideration 
of all his works, to the order prevailing in all which 
ſuch a conſtitution is very conſonant, that he is 
fectly good, or abſolutely removed from all malevo- 
lent deſign: — we muſt infer, that our acting fo, as 
hath been deſcribed, muſt, according to the conſtitution 
and connexion of things, upon the whole, be our 
greater good and happineſs. But this concluſion being 
once fixed, it muſt neceſſarily be allowed, that to en- 
deavour after moral perfection is our duty: or that we 
are obliged to it 1a every ſenſe that can be put upon 
obligation, For to ſuppoſe ſuch a Maker as hath 
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been deſcribed, and as ours muſt needs be concluded to 
be, from the conſideration of our make, together with 
all his other works, not to have made our happineſs in 
the final iſſue or reſult of things, to depend upon our 
acting conformably to our end, is a contradiction, 
We cannot know the intention of our Maker with 
reſpect to our conduct, but by knowing the natural end 
of our frame: but that being diſcovered, we may in- 
ter, that the way to our greateſt good in the whole is, 
by acting agreeably to our natural end, with the ſame 
. certainty, that we can infer our Maker, not to be ma- 
licious, but good. And this principle being eſtabliſhed, 
it will of neceſſity follow, that tho? our acting ſo, 
ſhould at preſent be ſome time attended with an over- 
ballance of pain, yet it muſt ſtill be our intereſt to act 
fo, becauſe that cannot poſſibly be the caſe for ever, 
or upon the whole under good adminiſtration. But 
how mightily is this argument ſtrengthened, when we 
come to conſider that it is ſingly in the extraordinary 
caſe of perſecution for the fake of adhering to reaſon 
and conſcience, that there is the leaſt ſhadow of ground 
for ſaying, that acting agreeably to reaſon, or main- 
taining it in our mind as the ruler of all our appetites, 
affections, and purſuits, and yielding obedience to it 
as ſuch, is contrary to preſent intereſt. For in all 
other circumſtances of life, as hath been proved, to 
be governed by reaſon is really private intereſt, or 
what ſelf-love, rightly informed, will perſuade and in- 
* duce us to chooſe, And in that ſingle, very uncom- 
mon caſe, there is a ſatisfaction attending the firmneſs 
and conſtancy of the mind, in cleaving to what reaſon 
dictates and approves, in oppoſition to the violenteſt 
temptation to forſake reaſon, and act contrary to it, 
which to ſuch ſufficiently preſages the kind regard of 
heaven to virtue, even while it ſuffers it to be ſo ſevere- 
ly tried ; and thereby gives a peculiar force in their 
minds to all the arguments above-mentioned, from 
which it may be inferred, that upon the whole, 5 
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the final iſſue of things, acting agreeably to our na- 
ture and end, muſt be our good; and therefore, 
that virtue, which eminently ſuffers in this life, ſhall, 
by ſuch ſufferings, be fitted for a peculiarly glorious 
ſhare of after-happineſs, by which thoſe its preſent di- 
ſtreſſes ſhall be moſt abundantly compe This is 
the language of reaſon, as well as of icripture, That to 
him who overcometh, God will give a diſtinguiſh 
crown of glory: a 2 ger reward : they 
ſhine as ſtars in the kingdom of recompences. Bleſ- 
ſed is the man, ſays St. James, that endureth tempta- 
tion : for when he is tried, he ſhall receive the crown of 
life, which the Lord hath promiſed to them that love 
him, + To him that overcometh will I grant to fir 
with me in my throne, even as I alſo overcame, and 
am ſet down with my Father in his throne. 


IV. But, in the fourth place, as it cannot be aſſert- 
ed, that the exerciſes of underſtanding, reflexion and 
reaſon, are not the higher and more noble exercifes of 
beings endued with thoſe powers, without abſurdly de- 
nying, that the faculty of perception is a greater per- 
fection than imperceptivity z ſo, that thele exerciſes 
are according to our make, attended with the pureſt, 
moſt durable, and moſt exalted enjoyments we are ſuſ- 
ceptible of; and conſequently, that we are in eve 
ſenſe, or with reſpect to intereſt and happineſs, as w 
as perfection and dignity, made for thoſe exerciſes, 
the ſatisfactions accruing from them, and not 
merely for the purſuit of ſenſible gratification, will ap- 
pear from the few following conſiderations, | 


I. If we attend to our conſtitution and experience, 
we ſhall find, that the pleaſure any ſenſible gratification 
affords us, is naturally in proportion to the violence of 


7 St. James i. 12. + Rev. vii. 9, 10, 11, 12, Cc. f Rev. 
1. 21. 
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the — — excites in us, when it is really ne- 
ceſſary to the upholding of our bodily frame. So it is 
with eating, drinking, and every other bodily ſatisfacti- 
on: mſomuch, that the vulgar ſaying, that no ſauce can 
ve ſuch an excellent reliſh to food, as hunger does. 
ds with regard to them all. Luxury may rack its 
invention as much as it pleaſes to irritate appetite, or 
to give things a tempting taſte and flavour; but if we 
abſtract from the pleaſures of the table, of love, or of 
dreſs and equipage, all regards to ſociety, all that hav- 
ing its foundation in a nature made for community 
and ſocial participation, and conſequently belongs not 
to ſenſe, but to affections of another claſs, very little 
will indeed be found to remain of real ſatisfaction, 
which is not truly no more than deliverance from a 
keen appetite or deſire after what is wanting to bodily 
ſupport. If we therefore judge fairly of matters, the 
intention of nature in ſo conſtituting us, cannot be un- 
derſtood to be that we ſhould wholly abandon ourſelves 
to ſenſuality ; but, on the contrary, that we ſhould only 
mind bodily gratification, ſo far as the preſent order of 
things requires for the preſervation of our bodies ; or, 
at leaſt, not in any conſiderably higher degree. And 
this is yet more evident, when we conſider, 


II. That, in fact, we are ſo far from being framed 
for giving ourſelves up entirely to ſenſual delights, that 
when theſe are purſued or puſhed to any conſiderable 
degree beyond the uſe, or rather neceſſity, juſt men- 
tioned, they not merely clog us, and produce violent 
loathing and nauſeating at the very ſight or mention of 
them; but very commonly occaſion ſevere pains and 
uneaſineſs ; very grievous and diſtreſsful diſeaſes. And 
can ſuch conſtitutions be ſaid to be adapted for debau- 
chery, for luxury, and wallowing in carnal voluptu- 
ouſneſs, even ſuppoſing there were nothing in them 
otherwiſe contrary to our dignity, or miſbecoming us? 


But, 
III. On 
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III. On the other hand, how pure and uncloying, 
how equally remote from all diſguſt and reinorſe, are 
the exerciſes of underſtanding? And what are the 
pleaſures of this kind, but the contemplation of order 
and harmony ? The foundation for which is laid in our 
minds, by our natural capacity of delighting in har- 
mony, proportion and concord; that we might, by 
means of it, derive from our ſenſes an enjoyment far 
ſuperior to what the acuteſt, robuſteſt organs of ſenſe, 
can afford in the mere vulgar way of outward enjoy- 
ment, by the contemplation of thoſe numbers, that 
harmony, proportion, and concord, which ſupports 
the univ nature, that whole immenſe material fa- 
brick, the object of our ſight, and touch, and all our 
other ſenſes, and is eſſential in the conſtitution, and 
form of every particular ſpecies or order of beings 3 
and that we might be led by this ſpeculation to turn 
our eyes inward, and fee whether a correſpondent 
harmony, proportion and concord, prevails as it ought, 
in the diſcipline and government of our affections. 
How ready are even the voluptuous, if they have any 
notion of poetry, of -painting, architecture, or of any 
other of thoſe called the fine arts, to own, that the 
——_— of this kind are far preferable to the higheſt 
of mere ſenſe? And, 


IV. Need I ſtay to prove to thoſe who have ever 
known the condition of the mind under a lively affec- 
tion of love, gratitude, bounty, Foro pity, ſuc- 
cour, or whatever elſe is of a ſocial or friendly ſort, 
that ſpeculative pleaſure, however conſiderable and va- 
luable it may be, or however ſuperior to any motion 
of mere ſenſe, muſt yet be far ſurpaſſed by virtuous 
motion, and the exerciſe of benignity and goodneſs ; 
where, together with the moſt delightful tion of 
the ſoul, there is joined a pleaſing aſſent and approba- 
tion of the judgment, to what is acted in this good and 
honeſt diſpoſition, and bent of the mind. We * ob- 
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ſerve withal, ſays an excellent moraliſt, in favour of 
the natural affections, that it is not only when joy and 
ſprightlineſs are mixed with them, that they carry a 
real enjoy ment above that of the ſenſual kind. The 
very diſturbances which belong to natural affection, 
tho they may be thought wholly contraty to pleaſure, 
yield ſtill a contentment and ſatisfaction greater than 
the pleaſures of indulged ſenſe: and where a ſeries 
or continued ſucceſſion of the tender and kind affections 
can be carried on, even thro? fears, horrors, ſorrows, 
griefs, the emotion of the ſoul is ſtill agreeable. We 
continue pleaſed with the melancholy aſpect or ſenſe of 
virtue, Her beauty ſupports itſelf under a cloud, and 
in the midſt of ſurrounding calamities. For thus when 
by mere illuſion, as in a /ragedy, the paſſions of this 
kind are skilfully excited in us, we prefer the entertain- 
ment to any other of equal duration. We find, by 
ourſelves, that the moving our paſſions in the mourn- 
ful way, the engaging them in behalf of merit and 
worth, the exerting whatever we have of ſocial af- 
fection, and human ſympathy, is of the higheſt delight; 
and affords a greater enjoyment in the way of thought 
and /entimen!t, than any thing beſides can do in a way 
of ſenſe and appetite,” * | | 

V. Another proof that we are not made for ſelf-in- 
dulgences, but, on the contrary, for ſubmitting our 
ſenſitive appetites to reaſon, and for enjoyments ac- 
cruing from the exerciſes of higher powers about their 
proper objects, and chiefly from the exerciſes of ſocial 
affections, is at hand: for daily experience ſhews us, 
that as it happens among mankind, that whilſt ſome 
are by neceſſity confined to labour, others are provided 
with abundance of all things by the induſtry and la- 
bour of inferiors; ſo, if among the ſuperior and eaſy 
| fort, there be not ſamething of fit and proper 
employment raiſed in the room of what is wanting in 
common labour; if, inſtead of an application to any 


* See this, and the following argument, charmingly illuſtrated 
in the ay on virtue, Charac. T. 2. 
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ſort of Work, ſuch as has an uſeful and honeſt end in 
ſociety, (as letters, ſciences, arts, huſbandry, lick + 
affairs, or the like) there be a thorough neglect of all 
duty or employment; a ſettled idlenels, ſupineneſs and 
inactivity; this muſt of neceſſity occaſion, and never 
fails to bs it, a moſt diſorderly and unhappy ſtate of 
temper and mind ; a. total diſſolution of the mind, 
which breaks out in the ſtrangeſt irregularities, and 
ends in proportional fretfulnels, diſcontent and mi- 
ſery. 


VI. Let me juſt add, in the laſt place, that a being 


endued with underſtanding and reflexion cannot avoid 


looking inward on itſelf, and ſurveying its own tem- 
per and conduct. And there ſcarcely is, or can be 
any creature, whoſe conſciouſneſs of injuſtice, inſo- 
ciability or villainy, as ſuch merely, does not at all 
offend, If there be ſuch a one, it is - manifeſt, he 
muſt be in his conſtitution totally indifferent towards 
moral good or ill. And that being the caſe, he can 
no way be capable of the pleaſures redounding from 
ſocial affection: he muſt be utterly inſuſceptible of all 
the delights ariſing from benign and kindly exerciſes : 
and conſequently maſt be a ſtranger to all the beſt ſatis- 
factions of human life; if not abſolutely miſerable, 

But where conſcience, or ſenſe of good or ill delert is, 
there conſequently, whatever is committed againſt can- 
dor, truth and honeſty, muſt of neceſſity, by means of 
reflexion, be continually ſhameful, hateful, and griey- 
ouſly offenſive. As for conſcience of what is at any 
time done unreaſonably in prejudice of one's real inte- 


reſt, this diſquieting reflexion, muſt ſtill attend, and 


have effect, wherever there is a ſenſe of moral defor- 
mity contracted by injuſtice. For even where there is 
no ſenſe of moral opprobriouſnels, as ſuch merely; there 
muſt be ſtill a ſenſe of the ill merit of it, with reſpect 
to God and man. But where there'is a conſcience of 
worth, and its contrary ; a ſenſe of baſe and good con- 

1 duct; 
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duct; of a well diſciplined, and an irregular, tumul- 
tuous, riotous mind, then it is impoſſible there can be 
any laſting ſelf-enjoyment, any ſolid contentment, even 
amidit the greateſt aſſſuence, without the conſciouſneſs 
of ſerious endeavours to preſerve good order, in our af- 
fections, and harmony and confittency in our life and 
manners, A man who lives diſſolutely, and aban- 
dons himſelf to outward voluptuouſneſs, without any 
regard to ſociety, and without taking the leaſt care of 
his moral part, hath no chance for eaſe or quiet, but 
by ſtupifying his reaſon, ſhunning himſelf, and living in 
a perpetual hurry and fluſter. And is not this really the 
caſc with thoſe who are vulgarly called men of pleaſure ? 
Nothing can bear the review of thought and reflexion, 
but the carneſt endeavours of a good man to maintain 
the power and authority of his reaſon over his appe- 
tites, and to improve in his contempt of mere ſenſitive 
enjoyment, and in his reliſh for rational exerciſes; the 
excrciſes of underſtanding, and of ſocial, generous af- 
fection, I have ſaid nothing but earneſt endeavours, 
becauſe virtue is a progreſs, it is the effect of long ma- 
nagement and ſedulous art; much diſcipline and ſevere 
ſe!f-controul. No man is here arrived to perfect virtue, 
he is but in the progre's towards it. And he is the 
beſt man, who hath made the greateſt proficiency in 
the conqueſt of his appetites after carnal objects, and 
in delight in rational ſatisfactions. Why 1s virtue a 
ſtruggle in moral fictions; or why is there no perfect 
character in poetry; or why would ſuch a portraiture 
be thought unpoctical and falſe, but becauſe in reality 
there 1s no ſuch thing in life? Virtue is a warfare, be- 
cauſe our appetites grow up, and become very itrong, 
before our reaſon is able to exert its power, before in- 
deed it knows, or can know its duty, and rule, and 
its proper functions. But the man, who is diligent in 
making progreſs to virtue, is not only in the road to 
future happineſs, if the adminiſtration we are under be 
good; ſince, in that caſe, when moral perfection is 2 
riy 
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rived by due culture and ſevere ſtruggling to a per- 
tection, fitted for being placed in circumſtances that 
can afford it complete happineſs, by adminiſtring to 
it objects ſuited to its perfection, then will it certainly 
be fo placed: he is likewiſe at preſent in the only way 


that can give any true or ſolid pleaſure to ſuch a conſti- 


tution, as is framed for advancmg to moral perfection 
by due trials and diligent culture. And ſuch is our 
conſtitution, Wherefore the holy ſcripture conſiders hu- 
man nature in a right view; and addreſſes itſelf to man 
as he is really formed and conſtituted, when it calls us 
to ſet our affections not on things below; not on things 
on carth, but on things that are above: not to live and 
ſow to the fleſh, but to live and ſow to the ſpirit, 

It were eaſy to ſhew, that the beſt heathen mora- 


- liſts likewiſe conſidered human nature in the ſame 


view, and exhorted to the ſtudy and practice of virtue 
in the ſame ſtrain. But it is ſufficient to have ſhewn, 
that if the end of any creature can be inferred with any 
certainty from its make and conſtitution, this is the 
ſcope for which we are fitted ; even to make progreſs 
toward moral perfection; that is, the perfection of thoſe 
powers which entitle us to the character of rational or 
moral agents. It is for this end, that we have reaſon 
to govern, and appetites and affections to be govern» 
ed: it is for this reaſon, we have a capacity for ſenſi- 
tive pleaſures and ſenſitive appetites united with rea- 
ſon and a ſenſe of order, beauty and proportion in an 
external world, and in the management of our own 
affections and actions; or the conduct of our life. 
This frame cannot be intended for any other 2 e 

and accordingly when that end is ſeriouſly purſued, the 
mind is eaſy and contented with itſelf, or 1s in its truly 
natural ſtate; it thus brings no evils on itſelf; which 


can create the greateſt of all uncaſineſſes, remorſe and 


bad conſciouſneſs; but; on the contrary, it reviews it- 
ſelf with pleaſure, and reviewing its merit, is inſpired 
with double zeal to advance in its proper perfection, 
. | #2 coſt 
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coſt what it will ; whereas the neglect or abuſe of our 
rational powers and ſenſuality fill with uneaſineſs, pro- 
rtional to corruption and filthineſs; often create the 
violenteſt bodily diſorders, -and never fail to render a 
being utterly averſe to all inward thought and correſ- 
ndence, or to the ſight of itlelf., We are therefore 
made for the end we are exhorted by the facred writ- 
ings to purſue ; and in purſuing it does the only true 
happineſs this life can afford us conſiſt. And indeed 
as the notion of man's being made for a happineſs in a 
future life to ariſe from his progreſs in virtue here, 
and proportioned to it, is a moſt comfortable idea; ſo 
if we do not ſuppoſe this to be the end of our frame, 
what conliſtent account can we give of our make? 
What account of it that is conſonant to what it reall 
is, or to the character of its author ſtamped upon all his 
other works? For if man be not made for that end, 


which the ſcripture expreſly declares to be the end of 


his creation, and for which his preſent frame and ſitua- 
tion are very well adapted, then he is the moſt incon- 
ſiſtent, abſurd, nay, the moſt maliciouſly contrived 
iece of workmanſhip that can be imagined. For he 
is made for an end, on purpoſe that he may never at- 
tain to it, but may be cruelly diſappointed if he aims 
at it, and purſues it, His whole frame points and 
prompts him to ſet a mark before him, which he ſhall 
never attain to, but be then molt maliciouſly fruſtrat- 
ted, when he thinks he is at the very point of obtaining 
it. All, according to the ſcripture account of man, 1s 
coherent, hangs well together, and gives a conſiſtent 
as well as ajoyful idea of the moral creation. But if it 
be not true, that man is made for progreſs in virtue and 
for a happineſs, which is to be the reſult of improved 
virtue ſuitably placed ; all nature, as many evident 
marks as It bears upon it every where of wiſdom and 
benevolence, is truly but a deceitful appearance of 
neſs, under which lurks the moſt cruel malignant 
intention with regard to all moral beings, To con- 
| | clude, 
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clude, the perfection of a being endued with reaſon muſt 
be of the rational kind; and rational perfection 1s in the 
nature of things, a gradual acquiſition, in proportion to cul- 
ture, or diligence to improve in it. But man is a ra- 
tional creature, capable of attaining to a very great de- 
gree of rational perfection by due pains to improve 
himſelf in it; and therefore diligence to improve in 
moral perfection is man's preſent duty, whatever diffi- 
culties and ſtrugglings it may coſt; and ſuch virtuous 
labour muſt terminate in happineſs proportioned to the 
perfection ſo acquired, otherwiſe the rational world, 
that is, moral beings are under the worſt of govern- 
ments. But ſince even here, notwithſtanding all the 
hardſhips virtue during its culture may meet with in 
order to its improvement, it carries along with it the 
only happineſs ſuited to our frame in a very high de- 
gree, even tho* there were no other ſigns of goodneſs in 
the adminiſtration of preſent things; why ſhould virtue 
be imagined to be the object of our Creator's hatred, 
deteſtation and revenge? As it muſt be ſuppoſed to 
be, if moral beings are not really made and intended 
for immortal progreſs in virtue, proportioned to their 
care and diligence to improve their moral powers; and 
virtue, which muſt in the nature of things be gradual- 
ly pertectionated by culture and means of probation, 
after it is arrived to a great degree of perfection in its 
ſtate of trial and diſcipline, periſhes for ever, is render- 
ed miſerable, or is not placed in circumſtances ſuited to 
its improvements, and from which it can derive to itſelf, 
by its exerciſes about proper objects, very full and com- 
plete happineſs. For every one of theſe ſuppoſitions 
can have no other foundation, but in the imagination 
of a malignant maker and governor of all things, who 
is an implacable enemy to moral or virtuous improve- 
ments. 
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From the preceeding account of human nature, and 
the perfection which man is made, formed and in- 
tended to purſue, we may plainly fee, why man is fo 
often exhorted in ſcripture, to mortify and ſubdue his 
bodily appetites, * Mortify therefore your members 
which arc upon the earch, lays St. Paul, fornication, 
uncleanneſs, inordinate affection, evil concupilcence, 
and covetouſiels, which is idolatry. For which things 
ſake the wrath of God cometh on the children of diſ- 
obcdicnce. And, in anotlier place, the fame apoſtle 
exhorts us to rhe fame purpoſe in theſe words, Þ Let 
us therefore caſt off the works of darkneis, and let us 
put on the armour of light. Let us Walk honeſtly, 
as in the day, not in rioting and drunkenneſs, not in 
chambering and wantonneſo, not in ſtrife and envying. 
But put on the Lord Jefus Chriſt, and make not pro- 
viſion for the fleſh, to fullſil the luſts thereof, And 
he tells us, that if we live after the fleſh we ſhall die; 
but if we thro? the ſpirit do mortify the deeds of the 
body, we ſhall live. For to be carnally minded is 
death, but to be ſpiritually minded is life and peace t. 

And indeed they muit not have attended, neither 
to the nature of virtue, nor to the cloſe dependence of 
our body and mind, who think ſuch precepts unneceſ- 
farify harſh, and that progreſs can be made in virtue, 
which is properly called in ſcripture, /antifying our body 
and mind, without ſtrict bodily diſcipline, without 
thwarting, oppoſing, denying, and ſubduing our car- 
nal appetites; They muſt not have attended to the 
nature of virtue, or of progreſs towards moral perfection. 
For virtue, as it properly ſignifies ſtrength and mag- 
nanimity of mind, ſo it properly conſiſts in power and 
dominion over our appetites; in ſelf- command and ma- 


* Philip. iii. 5, 6. + Rom. xiii, 12, 13, 14+ f Rom. viii. 6, 13. 
ſterſhip 
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ſterſhip of the mind: ſo it was defined by the beſt an- 
cient moraliſts. And this is the virtue or perfection 
we are made to attain to, Our ſenſes grow up firſt, 
becauſe reaſon is a principle, which in the nature of 
things muſt be advanced to ſtrength and vigour 
by gradual cultivation; and their objects are con- 
tinually aſſailing and ſolliciting us; ſo that unleſs a very 
happy education prevents it, our ſenſitive appetites 
| mult have become very ſtrong, before reaion can have 
force enough to call them to account, and aſſume autho- 

rity over them. But being endued with reafon, in its 

nature a governing principle, we are made to cultivate 

it into a capacity of governing, and to ſet it up, and 

maintain and ſupport it as a ruler in our mind. In 

this does our perfection lie. And therefore it muſt be 

our duty to exert ourſelves to acquire ſufficient ſtrength 

of mind; not only not to allow ourſclves to be tranſ- 

d into any purſuit by any of our appetites till we 

ave examined it ſoundly and carefully; but to be able 

on every proper occaſion to contradict and oppoſe them. 

Self command and ſtrength of reaſon cannot be other- 

wile attained to. For he who doth not accuſtom him- 

ſelf to ſubmit his appetites, and to deny them their re- 

queſts, cannot but be a prey or dupe to them; he can- 

not be maſter or have dominion over them. But that 

habitual firmneſs and magnanimityof mind 1s attained, 

as all other habits, by repeated exerciſes, and muſt there- 

fore be attained by frequent ſelf-denials. And accord- 

ingly it hath been recommended by the Wiſeſt philoſo- 

phers, contrary to the ordinary way, to inure children 

to ſubmit their deſires, and go without their longings z 

becauſe the principle of all virtue and excellence lies in 

a power of denying ourſelves the ſatisfaction of our 

own deſires, where reaſon does not authorize them. 

And this power is to be got by cuſtom, and made eaſy 

and familiar by an early practice. The very firſt thing 

therefore, ſay theſe writers, that children ſhould learn to 

know, ſhould be, that they were not to have any thing, 

24 be 
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becauſe it pleaſed them, but becauſe it was thought fit 
for them. This is certainly the proper method of 
forming carly in young minds the truly virtuous tem- 
r, real magnanimity, and ſtrength of mind, or the 
abit of ſelf- command. Bat this diſpoſition is not 
ſurely to be formed in young minds by proper diſci- 
pline and exerciſe, in order to be deſtroyed and effaced 
as ſoon as we grow up by oppoſite practice. We can- 
not take a right view of our make and preſent 
ſtate, without ſceing the neceſſity of continuing this 
diſcipline over ourſelves throughout our whole life; 
without conſidering ourſelves always as children, with 
reſpect to the 2 we may attain to, and ought 
to be continually aſpiring and contending after. For 
what is the higheſt attainment in virtue or moral per- 
fection, which 1s in other words the contempt of ſenſual 
delight in compariſon of rational ſatisfaction; what is 
it in proportion to the perfection that may yet be ar- 
rived at by the continuation of proper care and cul- 
ture? | 
But they muſt alſo be indeed great ſtrangers to our 
make and conſtitution, inſomuch as to have quite forgot 
the cloſe and intimate rectprocal communion between 
our minds and our bodies, who imagine, that the tem- 
per which hath been defcribed can be attained or upheld, 
if we pamper our bodies, and give full ſwing toall our 
corporeal appetites; or if contrariwiſe we do not live 
in the ſtricteſt habitual ſobriety, and frequently deny 
ourſelves even innocent gratifications, in order to 
make ſelf-denial eaſy, when noble ends call for it at our 
hands ; friendſhip,the love of our country, or any other 
ſuch virtuous and generous affection. It does not fol- 
low from hence, that ſev-re faſtings, penances, and 
bodily chaſtiſements at ſtated times are neceſſary, or 
even that they make any part of religion and virtue. 
They are commonly enjoined and undergone by way 
of attonement for habitual irregularity, and to make 


amends for the want of a true principle of virtue, which 
always 
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always works regularly and uniformly, than which opi- 
nion nothing can be more abſurd, Nor does it fol- 
low from what hath been ſaid, that men are to live a 
rigidly abſtemious life, and to deny themſelves the ne- 
ceſſaries to ſuſtenance z habitually to ſtarve and emaci- 
ate themſelves, and live in downright contradiction to 
all that ſenſe and ſenſitive appetite demands. Every 


thing hath its extremes; and therefore virtue and truth 


may be juſtly ſaid in general to conſiſt in the middle. 
e are commanded to raiſe our minds above all ſen- 


ſual gratifications, and to ſet our affections chiefly upon 


moral exerciſes, and the pleaſures accruing from them; 
and we are as certainly made for that end as we have 
reaſon to govern our appetites. And therefore, far 
from making ſenſual enjoyment our main end, we are 
to ſubmit all our ſenſitive appetites to reaſon, and to 
inure them to yield eaſily and readily to what duty 
requires, to what the improvement of our rational fa- 
culties, and the intereſts of mankind and ſociety re- 
quire. But this cannot be done, not only without ha- 
bituating ourſelves to ſobriety ; but without frequent 
acts of ſelf-denial, even where the indulgence would 
not be in any degree criminal, nor even fo much as in- 
decent. And in this caſe, becauſe different conſtitu- 
tions require different managernent, every man muſt 
be left to his own prudence : general rules cannot be 
laid down, It is every man's buſineſs to ſtudy his tem- 
per and complexion, that he may know what is neceſ- 
ſary for him to do, in order to maintain and improve 
in that ſpiritual turn of mind, which 1s the perfection 
of a rational being. I call it ſpiritual turn of mind, be- 
cauſe it is called in ſcripture, the life of the ſoul, or /- 
ving to the ſpirit, _ properly the life of our ratio- 
nal powers, the life o 

in our conſtitution, which exalt us to the rank of mo- 
ral agents; our underſtanding, our judgment, our 
reaſon, and our ſenſe of good and evil, orderly and 


diſorderly, becoming and unfit. The pleaſures that 
reſult 


all thoſe powers and diſpoſitions 


* 
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reſult from the exerciſes, which improve theſe faculties 
and diſpoſitions, are the nobleſt we are capable of ; 
they are of a kind, not only with the enjoyments which 
make other moral creatures ſuperior to us happy, but 
with the felicity of God our Creator himſelf, whoſe 
happineſs reſults from the exerciſes of his infinitely per- 
fect moral powers. | 

But the reaſonableneſs of thoſe chriſtian precepts, by 
which we are commanded to ſubdue and mortify our 
bodies, and to quicken our ſpiritual part, and to make 
proviſion for it, will yet more plainly appear, if we 
attend to ſome other ways of ipeaking in holy writ 
on the fame ſubject. Now the ſtudy of virtue is 
there called, putting off the old man, and putting 
on a new nature, or becoming a new creature.” And 
the meaning of theſe phraſes, with the reaſonableneſs of 
the view that is given by them of the virtue belonging 
to men, as the excellence they ought to purſue and 
aſpire after with all diligence, will be evident, 


T. If we reflect, in the firſt place, that, though ſome 
few may, through the good influence of virtuous exam. 
ple, and of a wite and happy education, be ſaid to be 
fantlified from the womb, ſo liberal, ſo generous, ſo 
virtuons, ſo truly noble is their caſt of mind; yet 
generally ſpeaking, men are ſo corrupt, the whole 
world always hath, and ſtill Jeth in fuch wickedneſs, 
that with reipcct to the far greater part of mankind 
the ſtudy of virtue 1s beginning to reform, and is a 
ſevere ſtruggle againſt had habits early contracted, and 
deeply rooted. It is therefore putting off an old in- 
veterate corrupt nature, and putting on a new form 
and temper : jt is moulding ourſelves anew : it is 
being bora again, and becoming as children, to be 
formed into a right ſhape z becoming docile, tractable, 
and pliable, as little children, in order to be inſtructed 
in, and formed to the temper which becomes rational 
g&rcatures, and in order to have another ſct of affections 


and 
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and appetites eſtabliſhed in us than thoſe which lead 
the wicked captive to their groſs and impure pur- 
ſuits, This is the caſe when the habitually. corrupt 
are called to turn from their wickednels, and to change 
their ways. They are really called upon to change 
their hearts, and to form a new ſpirit within them, 
And how few are there in the world, who eſcape its 
pollutions, ſo as not to be carly in that claſs; or to be 
among thoſe righteous who have not need of repentance z 
nothing to reform in their temper or conduct; or 
nothing to do but to advance in the perfection they 
are already in the train of purſuing. Thoſe to whom 
the apoſtles addreſſed theſe exhortations were plunged in 
vice and fenſuality, as appears from the character given 
of them. And an exhortation to every man who is 
a ſlave to his appetites, and hath not yet attained to 
the power of right ſelf-government by his reaſon muſt 
run in that ſtrain, Waſh you, make you clean; ſan- 
ctify yourſelf ; purify your heart; mortify the body, 
and make proviſion for your. ſpirit, that you may 

enter into the holy, virtuous, and ſpiritual life, which 
will end in a life everlaſting of virtue and rational vir- 
tuous happineſs.” | 


II. But farther, let it be conſidered on this head, 
that not only are we ſo made, that unleſs a very 
virtuous inſtitution prevent it, our ſenſitive appetites 
muſt become very ſtrong or rather very impetuous, 
before our reaſon can have attained to the authority 
it muſt have to goyern them as they ought, which 
can only be acquired by gradual culture and exer- 
ciſe : but as all rational creatures can only attain to 
moral improvements in the ſame way of gradual cul- , 
ture; fo it is probable, that all reaſonable creatures 
have, tho* not affections and appetites of the ſame 
ſpectes with ours; yet ſuch as are in this reſpect ana- 
logous to ours, that they are implanted in them to 
be the ſubjects of their rational government, as ours are 

| to 
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to be the ſubjects of our reaſon and moral diſcipline ; 
and thus to be to them, as ours are to us, means or 
materials of exerciſe and trial. We cannot conceive 
moral beings to be formed to virtue, but by the 
diſcipline of reaſon; nor can we conceive a ſtate of 
diſcipline and probation, when there is nothing to 
tempt or try ; nothing to ſeduce, nothing to be con- 
quered, And yet, whatever may be as to that, it 
is certain, that our ſenſitive powers and appctites, 
and the ſenſible objects ſuited to them, at the ſame 
time that they afford us means and materials of ra- 
tional employments, on account of the order, har- 
mony, and concord that prevails in the diſpoſition 
and government of the ſenſible world, and in other 
reſpects, are really to us means of probation, becauſe 
they give occaſion to a competition between ſenſual 
and rational purſuit ; they lay a foundation, as it 
were, for a warfare, and give opportunity for ſtrength 
and conqueſt, Our ſenſes do in fact ſtrongly im- 
portune us, and yet becauſe we have reaſon, and 
are capable of ruling, ſubduing, and conquering ſenſe, 
and of purſuing rational delights, preferably to thoſe of 
ſenſe, we mult certainly be made for that end; it 
muſt certainly be our perfection, and it muſt like- 
wiſe be the ſure way to our greateſt happineſs, un- 


lefs our reaſon be made to be fruſtrated in purſuing the 


only end it can be thought to be made for, conſi- 
ſtently with our way of judging about the end for 
which any frame whatſoever is intended. This being 
our make, we muſt neceſſarily .conclude, that we are 
made to conquer ſenſe, and to improve our reaſon : 
or to eſtabliſh in our minds an habitual preference 
to rational delights, as thoſe from which our happi- 
neſs is to redound, when we have arrived by due 
culture in our ſtate of diſcipline -and probation to 
conſiderable perfection of the moral kind. For not 
to infer this from our make, is really to aſſert no 
leſs an abſurdity, than that we are endued with 


reaſon - 
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reaſon capable of being improved, and yet are not 
intended for rational improvement and perfection. 


CoROLAR V II. 


Now if all this be true, then we may ſee that our 
preſent ſtate is juſtly repreſented in ſcripture, as our 
ſtate of education and trial ; our probationary ſtate, 
in which we are to be ichooled and diſciplined ; or 
rather are to ſchool and diſcipline ourſelves into a ca- 
pacity for being perfectly happy in a future ſtate, in 
the rational or moral way, that is, in conſequence of 
the natural exerciſes of well improved moral powers 
about their mp 4 objects. I need not ſtay to prove 
that to be the ſcripture repreſentation of our preſent 
and future ſtate, I am afterwards to inquire par- 
ticularly into the account *given of our future life by 
the facred writings. And the whole tenor of the 
exhortations to mankind in the ſcriptures runs in 
this ſtrain, to ſow to the ſpirit now, that we may 
in a ſucceeding ſtate reap the happy fruits of that 
moral or virtuous ſeed we now ſow; to lay up for 
ourſelves treaſures in heaven ; and to purify ourſelves 
as God is pure, that we may dwell with him, and 
ſee him as he is. Conſiſtently with this account of 
our preſent ſtate, we are commanded to put on the 
whole armour of light, and to fight ſo that we may 
overcome. - And virtue is every where repreſented 
as ſtruggling for victory; as contending for a prize: 
as wreſtling and battling againſt ſtrong and powerful 
enemies. Nor is it fo repreſented to us by the ſcrip- 
tures only, but likewiſe by the beſt antient moraliſts. 
And what elle can it be with reſpect to thoſe who 
have any evil habits to undo; any corrupt paſſions 
to ſubmit to reaſon, and conquer ? And who are not 
leſs or more in that caſe? What elſe can it be with 
reſpect to beings whoſe ſenſes are continually impor- 
tuning them to throw off the bondage of — 
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and give full ſwing to them? And who is there a* 
mong mankind, who doth not often feel a law in 
his members, that is, ſome unruly head-ſtrong appe- 
tite, warring againſt he law of his mind, the law 
of his reaſon and moral conſcience ? | | 


„ 
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But though this be true, yet the holy ſcripture is 
neither inconſiſtent with itſelf, nor repugnant to the + 
nature of things, when it at the ſame time repreſents. 
virtue as pleaſant and agreeable ; as man's {hon 
happineſs even here, and as what can only be reward- 
ed by itſelf, In order to illuſtrate this, it ſeems pro- 
per to make the two following obſervations. 


guiſh two periods, the firſt of which is harſh, and a 
tended. with a great mixture of uneaſineſs, but the 
other exceeding pleaſurable : fo is it with regard 
to virtue, the firſt ſteps to it, like the firſt ſteps to- 
wards ſcience or art, are painful, laborious, and in 
a great meaſure irkſome z eſpecially when the appe- 
tites to be ſubdued are very imperious, and the evil 
habits to be deſtroyed are very firmly rooted ; but 
as ſcience or art becomes eaſier and pleaſanter in pros 
portion to the advances tade in it, ſo likewiſe does 
virtue: and, at laſt, when any conſiderable degree of“ 
perfection is attained to in it, then all goes very 
ſmoothly and very caſily on; then its commands are 
not grievous, but light and ſweet ; nay, all its paths are 
pleaſantneſs, and all its ways are peace. Virtue mult be 
become natural in the ſame way that any habit becomes 
natural, that is, by practice, before it can have that 
—— effect in its exerciſes, which that alone can 
ave, that is, become habitual or natural, in propor- 
tion as it is ſuch. | "OW 


I. As in learning any art or ſcience we 4 
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II. But let not this be ſo underſtood. as if it were 
quite ſo difficult a matter to conquer the moſt inve- 
terate . habits, as it may at firſt be imagined, The 
greatelt difficulty in conquering bad hahits ariſes from 
this natural language of that habirual unwillingneſs 
to exert ourſelves in {elf-government, which muſt 
grow upon us with every habit that is otherwiſe 
eſtabliſhed in our mind, then by force or dint of 
reaſon, or with its actual conſent and approbation, 
with which language our natural inclination to exte- 
nuate and excuſe our faults to ourſelves very readily 
falls in; viz. That it is in vain to ſtruggle againſt an 
old habit, or, at leaſt, that it will colt a great deal 
of trouble and pain to gain the aſcendant over it. 
If we can but once attain to force enough of mind 
to reſiſt this natural ſuggeſtion of every bad habit 
in favour of itſelf, and to reſolve upon aſſerting the 
dominion of our reaſon, the whole work almoſt is 
done. Vice is driven out of its ſtrongeſt hold, and 
the victory is at hand. And for this reaſon all good 
moraliſts, as well as the ſcriptures, repreſent the 
whole, or, at leſt, the chief point in reformation, and 
the ſtudy of virtue to be daring to be wiſe (ſapere 
aude) or taking the reſolution not to be a dupe to 
every fooliſh appetite or fancy that may attack us, 
either with fair promiſes of pleaſure, or ſpecious re- 
preſentations of great trouble and uneaſineſs ; but to 
act with reaſon, or upon rational deliberation, and al- 


ways for very well and maturely weighed conſidera- 


tions. And what man, who is convinced that it is 
more becoming a. reaſonable being to act rational! 
than irrationally, may not eaſily upbraid himſelf in- 
to this reſolution, by but conſidering frequently with 
himſelf, that not to have it is not to be a man; 
and that there is hardly any thing that human re- 
ſolution may not maſter, as we may ſee from very 
various effects of it, | 
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III. Notwithſtanding what hath been faid of vir- 
tue, that it is not only a progreſs, but a progreſs 
that requires violent ſtruggling, great magnanimity 


and reſolution; yet it is certainly true, that this la- 


borious progreſs is man's great happineſs here, and 


| that virtue alone can be the reward of virtue. 


I. the progreſs towards virtue or moral perfecti- 
on, as troubleſome as it can poſſibly be in any caſe, 
is however our chief happineſs here. It carries along 
with it a delightful conſciouſneſs of becoming ſtrength 
and greatneſs of mind in purſuing our chief exccl- 
lence, It not only can comfort itſelf with the ho 
of attaining to happineſs of the highelt kind, when 
the mind is by due culture prepared for it; but it 
knows itlelf to be acting the right part, the part ſuit- 
able to our nature, and which God and all wile beings 
muſt approve. And in what other conſciouſneſs can 
a man rejoice : for what other exerciſe can he approve 


himſclf: upon what elſe indeed can he reflect, with- 


out condemning, hating, and abhorring himſelf, and 


all his ways? The virtuous man, that is, the man 
who aſſiduouſly ſets himſclf to improve his mind, and 
to act a becoming part on every occaſion ; a part 
ſuitable to, and worthy of his rational nature, 1s con- 
ſcious to himſelf of having inward ſtrength and cou- 
rage, true greatneſs of mind, and of being maſter of 


himſelf, and not a mere flave to every ſhameful luſt, 
or cowardly fear: and what power, what dominion, 


what conquelt can give joy equal to this? In this a- 
lone doth true independency and genuine heroiſm 
conſiſt. So true is it, that the exerciſcs of underſtand- 
ing, reaſon and generous affection, yield a ſatisfaction 
which none of the pleaſures of mere ſenſe bear any 
proportion to; that if we aſł the truly virtuous man, 
what reward he would delire for any of theſe, and 
he will naturally tell you, other higher exerciſes of 
the ſame kind? Will he ſay ſenſual plcaſure of what- 
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ever kind? No ſurely; for he places his chiefeſt joy 
in ſacrificing theſe pleaſures to benevolence, or ſome 


other ſuch virtuous principle. 


II. And therefore it is, that virtue is juſtly ſaid to 
be its own reward, or in other words, that the glory pre- 
pared for the virtuous, in a future ſtate, is called grace, 
or virtue made perfect, and placed in circumſtances for 
exerciſes adequate to its perfection. We ſhall have 
occaſion afterwards to ſhew that this is the account 
given of the glory promiſed to the virtuous in a future 
ſtate; and therefore we ſhall only take notice here, That 
thoſe who ſay, virtue can have any reward but from 
virtuous exerciſes, muſt mean, if they ſpeak conſiſtent- 
ly, that ſomething like what is commonly called, the 
Mahometan Paradiſe, is to be the reward in a future 
ſtate, for our care in this to improve our rational pow. 
ers, and to attain to a contempt of ſenſual pleaſures, 
in compariſon of thoſe accruing from moral or ra- 


tional exerciſes z which is to ſay, that virtue is to 


be rewarded by ſenſuality ; or that we are made and 
obliged to live godly, righteouſly, and ſobefly here, 
and to make proviſion for the ſpirit, and not for the 
body, to fulfil the luſts thereof, that we may be qua- 
lifed to wallow in ſenſual pleaſures in another life. The 
whole queſtion about virtue is, whether rational 
exerciſes are not of a nobler kind than mere ſenſual 
indulgences, And the moment they are acknow- 
ledged to be ſuch, it is granted that virtaous exer- 
Ciſes can only be rewarded by virtuous exerciſes of a 
higher kind; or, in other words, by more improved 
virtue exerciſed about objects proportioned to its excel- 
lence and perfection. The moment the reality of vir- 


tue is owned, ſenſual gratification is given up as a low, 


mean, and ſordid part of happineſs, in reſpect of ra- 
tional exerciſes and the enjoyments reſulting from 


them. But if the mere delights of ſenſe cannot b2 
the reward of virtue, nothing can be its reward but 


elf, 
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ieſelf, The moment the happineſs of the Deity is 
acknowledged to reſult from his moral perfection, mo- 
ral perfection is owned to be, in the nature of things, 
the only ſource of happineſs to moral beings : and that 
being owned, various degrees of moral powers and 
their exerciſes muſt make the only difference amongſt 
moral beings in different ſtates, or of different claſſes in 
reſpect of happineſs. Virtue therefore is its own reward. 
And thoſe who aſſert, that there is no obligation to vir- 
tue independently of the conſideration of future re- 


wards and puniſhments, do abſurdly aſſert (in whatever 


ſenſe they take obligation) that there is a happineſs 
hereafter for the virtuous, not of the virtuous or ra- 
tional kind, which makes the only good reaſon for 


the ſtudy of virtue here: or, in other words, that it is 


wiſe and prudent to be virtuous here, merely becauſe in 
another life the virtuous may be as unvirtuous as they 
pleaſe ; becauſe they ſhall then be releaſed from their 
obligations to troubleſome, virtuous exerciſes, and ſhall 
have their “ belly full of other delights far ſuperior 


to all that virtue can by its nobleſt exerciſes afford to 


a. rational mind. Their aſſertion muſt ultimately des 
termine in this groſs abſurdity, And from whar 


_ conſiderations they can ever infer ſuch obligation to 


virtue, or ſuch a ſucceeding reward for it, I cannot 


imagine, Sure they cannot reaſon from the excel- 


lence of virtue to prove ſuch a ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments to come. And ſure they cannot reaſon 
to prove it from any of the perfections of the Deity, 
From what other principle therefore can they con- 
clude the probability of their future ſtate, which ac- 
cording to them conſtitutes the ſole obligation to 
virtue? There is indeed none, nor can there, in the 
nature of things, be any argument to prove a future 


elt is impoſſible to ſpeak of enjoyments which are not virtuous 
or rational in phraſes that are not as low as the enjoyments ſpoken 
of : it is not to give a gro's air to the opinion I am refuting, I uſe 
this phraſe ; ſome ſuch thing as coaric mult be its meaning. 
2885 | | ſtate, 
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ſtate, which does not ſuppoſe rational exerciſes to be 
the beſt, the nobleſt, and pleaſanteſt exerciſes of reaſon- 
able beings, and which for that reaſon does not ſup- 
ſe, that, if there be a ſtate of rewards for virtue, 
it muſt be a ſtare in which virtue ſhall reap hap- 
pireſs, proportioned to its perfection from exerciſes 
about objects ſuited to it; and conſequently, tho? 
higher than any happineſs virtue can afford in its 
firſt ſtate of education and trial, yet of a kind with 
what it now gives, and alone can give: virtue there- 
fore is its own reward, and only can be ſuch. 
All this will be yet more evident, when we come, 
in the ſucceeding propoſition, to take a more particular 
view of the rational exerciſes recommended to us, by 
the chriſtian religion, as our duties and excellencies, 
and to ſhew, in treating of them, how well man is 
furniſhed for the practice of them, or improvement 
by them. But before I leave what I have been 
now conſidering, it is fit to obviate an ohjection that 
may be made againſt what hath been ſaid concern- 
ing our natural end, duty, and excellence: which is, 
That if the caſe be as hath been repreſented, then 
by the neceſſary ſtate of human affairs, are men up- 
on a very unequal footing, with reſpect to their ul- 
timate end z ſince few have time and opportunity, 
if they have capacity, for moral improvements. 
Now in anſwer to this, I ſhall not ſtay to prove, 
how much of this unequality among mankind with 
regard to preſent rational happineſs is owing to ill- 
conſtituted ſociety, or bad government. Though that 
be true, yet it is inconteſtible that the exigencies of 
human life do require, that more ſnould be employ- 
ed'in manual labours, than in ſtudy. And therefore 
allowing as full force to the objection as can be re- 
quired, I would only have it obſerved, 


I. In the firſt place, That in all countries, where 
true ſcience has made any progreſs, were men of 
; U 2 | know- 
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knowledge as generouſly and benevolently active in 
inſtructing others, as ſeveral of the ancient ſages, &. 
crates in particular, are repreſented to have been; the 
commons, who are under the neceſſity of drudgery 
for the backs and bellies of others, as well as their 
own, and more for the gratification of the luxury 
of others, than for their own neceſſities, would -be 
much more knowing than they are in the nature 
of God, and of moral obligations, in the wiſdom 
of providence, and in the duties and rights of reaſon- 
able beings. And in countries where chriſtianity being 
eſtabliſhed there is an order of teachers ſet apart, 
chiefly for that noble, generous uſe, it is not the 
fault of the coinmons, if they are not very well 
inſtructed in the more —— parts of ſcience, 
thoſe which have been Juſt mentioned. | 


But, II. Every man may, by himſelf, if he would 

duly employ his mind in the contemplation of the 
works of God about him, or in the examination of his 
own frame, even while he is working at his lawful 
and uſeful buſineſs, make very great progreſs in the 
knowledge of human nature, and of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God. This all men, generally ſpeak- 
ing, might do with very little aſſiſtance, for they have 
all ſufficient abilities for thus employing their minds, 
and have all ſufficient time for it, tho' their work 
did not admit of ſuch reflexions, while they are en- 
gaged in it, as many of the more ordinary lower oc- 
cupations in life plainly do. And indeed in all coun- 
tries, ſome of the lower ranks are known to have 
made by themſelves very great proficiency in ſuch 
knowledge : and many more are known to have 
made wonderful progrels in ſciences, much more dif- 


ficultly acquired. 


III. The man who exerciſes his underſtanding with 


benevolent intention, in order to improve any uſeſul 
N art; 
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art; in order to encreaſe the lordſhip of man in nature, 


or his power and property; to abridge human toil, or 


add to the happineſs of ſcc.cty in any reſpect, every per- 


ion who thus employs himlelf, prefers the exerciſes of his 


underſtanding and the good of ſociety to merely ſelfiſh 
and ſenſual enjoyments ; he is therefore virtuous. Now 
that more men have not this excellent turn of mind, and 
greater abilities to gratify it, is the fault of ſociety, in ne- 
glecting ſo much the education of the commons. For 
were it on a right wa that induſtrious, benevolent 
turn would be early produced in them all; and every 
various genius being invited and aſſiſted to diſcloſe 
and improve itſelf, every one would be at once ex- 
tremely happy and extræmely virtuous, in laying him- 
{elf out, each according to his genius, to invent or im- 
prove in ſome way that would be greatly advanta- 
geous to mankind. In one word, man's lordſhip over 
nature, and happineſs in conſequence of ſuch domi- 
nion, can only be enlarged by the knowledge and imi- 
tation of nature : and he who benevolently delights in 
the ſtudy and imitation of any part of nature, in or- 
der to extend human knowledge and human domi- 
nion, is rationally and virtuouſly employed. Now 
the ſame eſtabliſhments with regard to the education 
of the commons, that are neceſſary to the advance- 
ment of our dominion and our happineſs by the im- 
provement of knowledge and arts, would make true 


ro- 
poſe to treat this ſubject fully in an Eſſay on Ele. 
cation, Mean time it is evident that chriſtianity calls 
upon every man to chooſe to himſelf ſome particu. 
lar calling, profeſſion, or buſineſs, in which he may 
be moſt uſeful ro mankind ; and repreſents diligence, 
benevolent diligence and aſſiduity in it, as ſerving the 
Lord; as approving ones ſelf to him; as acting a 
virtuous, a laudable, a praiſe-worthy part; and a part 
that qualifies for, and will be rewarded with a ve 
happy ſituation in an after-life for the exerciſe of hi 
U 3 | virtues. 
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virtues. This is manifeſt from many exhortations to 
that effect, which have been already cited. 


IV. But which is ſtill of greater moment, even 


thoſe, who, as things go at preſent in ſociety, have al- 


moſt no opportunity or advantage for improvement 
in knowledge, have, however, capacity and opportu- 
nity of attaining to command over their paſſions, and 
of exerciſing generous, or honeſt and benevolent affec- 
tions. None want opportunities of improving their 
moral temper; and that being well formed, there is 
no difficulty in conceiving how ſuch as have made pro- 
greſs in that chief part of moral perfection, may, in 
another world, be placed in ſuch circumſtances as they 


may ſoon and caſily acquire very great knowledge of 


God, divine providence and moral obligations; eſpecially 
with aſſiſtance from others, who being far advanced in 
ſuch uſeful ſcience, can hardly have an employment 
more ſuited to a generous mind, than inſtructing o- 
thers, who are well-diſpoſed and fond to learn, 
And, in the laſt place, let what we ſhall have occaſion 
to ſhew more fully afterwards not be forgotten here, 
that there is'no reaſon to ſuppoſe the rewards of a 
future ſtate to conſiſt merely in the happineſs reſult- 
ing from contemplation. And as for active employ- 
ments of various forts, from which unſpeakable enjoy- 
ments may accrue, they are ſufficiently well fitted for 
them, who have ſelf- command, and a generous diſpo- 
ſition thoroughly eſtabliſhed in their minds, together 
with that attentiveneſs to circumſlances which is ne- 
ceſſaty to diſcover the beſt and wiſeſt conduct, that a 
little practice in good offices ſoon produces in one of 
a beneficent turn. God, who knows all men fully, 
knows how to reward proportionately and adequately 
every degree of ſincere virtue; and therefore the par- 
ticular kinds of happineſs in a future ſtate proportion- 
ed to various abilities, not being ſpecified to us 
by revelation, it can be no objection either 9 
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the truth of it or the probability of a future ſtate, if 
we are not able to form any idea of the matter, Yet 
if we give but a little room to our fancy, we may, 
conſiſtently with analogy to the preſent life, while 
at the ſame time we make full allowances for diver- 
ſity between this and a future ſtate, eaſily imagine to 
ourſelves as many very happy exerciſes and employ- 
ments in it, as we can conceive difterences among the 
virtuous in reſpect of ſcientifical improvements, or even 
with regard to ſeveral practical virtues, which require 
very particular circumſtances for their formation or 
improvement here. But of this afterwards. 


PROPOSITION III. 


Man is well furniſhed for attaining to the moral per- 
feftion he is commanded by revelation to labour to at- 
tain to : and revelation conſiders man in a true light ; 

or gives a juſt idea of human nature in the repre- 
ſentation it gives of human duty and happineſs. 


After having enlarged at ſuch length on the prin- 
ciples whence all moral obligations muſt take their 
riſe, a very few obſervations on the ſcripture doctrine 
of virtue will ſuffice to illuſtrate and confirm this 
propoſed, Let me therefore only inſiſt a very 
ittle on cach of theſe three obſervations. | 


I. The ſcripture no where ſets a mark before man tos 
high above bim; or no where repreſents human na- 
ture in a loo favourable and flattering light. | 

II. The ſcripture dottrine of virtue no where ſints too 
low ; or no where gives too low and mean a view of 
human nature. | | 

III. In the chriſtian morality no moral duty or virtue 
is. overlgoked or excluded. | | 
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If all this can be proved, it muſt follow, that 
the chriſtian doctrine concerning virtue is perfect; 
and that frequent reading the ſcriptures muſt be of 

t uſe to fix a ſenſe of our duty on our minds, 
and to furniſh us for every good work, 


I. The facred writings do not ſet a mark before 
is, too hg" for man to aim at; or repreſent human 
nature more perfect than it is. To prove this, we 
need only ſhew, that when the ſcripture exhorts and 
commands us to ſet the perfection of God before 
us, and to imitate it, it does not ſet a mark before 
us, too high for man to aim at; or repreſent human 
nature capable of attaining to a' degree of moral per- 
fection above its reach: for it will be owned, that 3 
higher, a ſublimer, a more perfect pattern cannot be 
. Propoſed to our imitation. Let us therefore attend 

a little to the ſcripture doctrine about imitating God, 
The whole of virtue and religion is placed by the 
ſcriptures in imitating God, At the delivery of the 
law to Meſes, the particulars of duty by which the wor- 
ſhippers of the true of God were to be diſtinguiſhed 
from all other rations, are introduced with this general 
preface to the whole, * The Lord ſpake unto Moſes, 
faying, Tpeak unto all the congregation of the chil- 
dreu of ae, and ſay unto them, ye ſhall be holy, 
for I, the Lord your God, am holy.” And the 
apoſtle St, Peter F exhorts chriſtians to holineſs, con- 
firming his own argument by the citation of theſe 
words, froken thus from the mouth of God him- 
ſelf to mw * As he which hath called you is holy; 
ſo be ye holy in all manner of converſation : be- 
cauſe it is written, be ye holy, for I am holy.“ I 
need not tell any who are acquainted with the fcrip- 
tures, that holineſs fignifies originally in the Jewiſb lan- 
guage, /eraration from common #fe in that ſenſe all the 


* Levit. xix. 1. n 1 Peter xv. 16. 
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utenſils of the temple are in the old teſtament ſtiled 
holy. And in the ſame ſenſe *tis uſed, of perſons 
alſo employed in the ſervice of God. But the word 
is often transferred from this literal to a moral ſigni - 
fication, expreſſing prey and ſanctity of manners, 
diſtance and ſeparation from all corrupt and vitious 
ices. When applied to God, it ſignifies his in- 
nite diſtance from every kind and degree of mo- 
ral evil: his infinite moral perfection; the ſpotleſs 
rectitude of his nature. And when we are 
to imitate God, it is to imitate him in his love of 
virtue, his love of truth and righteouſneſs ; his be- 
nevolence and goodneſs z his hatred of fin, and his 
making to himſelf the eternal immutable rules of ju- 
ſtice, goodneſs, and truth, the meaſure of all his ac- 
tions. Accordingly - the apoſtle St. Paul commands 
us, * Let us cleanſe ourſelves from all filthineſs of 
the fleſh, and of the ſpirit, perfecting holineſs in the 
fear of God. And our Saviour calls upon us thus, 
f Be ye perfect even as your father which is in 
heaven is perfect.“ And in the ſame diſcourſe he 
tells us, that the pure in heart only ſhall ſee God. 
In other 1 of ſcripture particular moral attri- 
butes of are ſet before us, as a pattern to fol- 
low after and copy. St. Peter in the paſſage above 
cited ſets forth the juſtice of God as ſuch, © Be ye 
holy in all manner of converſation, calling on the 2 
ther, who, without reſpect of perſons, judgeth accord- 
ing to every man's work.” And in the ſermon on 
the mount, our Saviour directs us to imitate the 
goodneſs of God as the moſt eſſential means to ob- 
tain a ſhare in his favour, and a part in his moſt per- 
fe& happineſs. Love your enemies, faith he, that is, 
deſire and promote their amendment, and then be 
ready to forgive them; do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that deſpitefully uſe you: 


| * 2 Cor. vii. 1. + Matt. V. 48. l Verſe 8. 
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that ye may be the children of your father which is 
in heaven: that is, that ye may be like him who 
maketh his fun to riſe on the evil and on the good, 
and ſendeth rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt. 
In the epiſtle to the Epheſians , thoſe who are immerſ- 
ed in ſenſuality and impurity, whoſe underſtandings 
are darkened, and who live in ſin and corruption, 
are faid to be alienated fiom the life of God, thro” 
the ignorance. that is in them, becauſe of the blind- 
nels. of their heart. And the deſign of chriſtianity. is, 
faith the ſacred penman, to reſtore them who are thus 
ignorant and paſt feeling, or who have quite, as it 
were, loſt all ſenſe of the difference between moral 
good and evil to a right underſtanding and judg- 


ment of moral things, and to perſwade them to put 


off, concerning the former conver ſation, the old man, 
which is corrupt, according to the deceitful luſts, and 
to be renewed in the ſpirit of their mind, putting on 
the new man, which, after the image of God, is crea- 
ted in righteouſneſs and true holineſs: and in the ſuc- 
cceding, verſes this righteouſneſs and holineſs is ſhewn 
tw comprehend all moral excellencies. + St, Peter re- 
preſents thoſe who by true repentance and real a- 
mendment of life return to their duty, as being re- 
ſtored, and made partakers of the divine nature. The 
manner of ſpeaking is figurative, and very elegantly 
expreſſive of that moral likeneſs to God, which is 
elſewhere ſtiled literally, being partakers of his holi- 
neſs. 1 And to add no more on this head, the per- 
tection, of that glory and happineſs in an after-ſtate, 
which is ſet before us in the chriſtian religion, prin- 
cipally conſiſts in our being like to God in purity and 
holincfs. We ſhall be like him, for we ſhall ſce him 
as he is. | oy 3 
„Chap. v. 18. Sc. F 2 Peter i. 4. 
+ Hebr. Xil. 10. | 1 Joha iii. 2. 


But 
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But now, as high as this mark may appear to be, 
yet it is not too ſublime an end to be propoſed to 
beings indued with moral * — and in this ſenſe 
created after the image of God, as man is ſaid to 
be in ſcripture, and really is. Tis needleſs to ob- 
ſerve, that our imitation of God, of the moral 
fections of God, is always to be underſtood as ſigni- 
fying an imitation of likeneſs, and not of equality. 
A perfect and moſt complete example is ſet before 
us to imitate, that aiming always at that which is 
moſt excellent, we may grow continually, and make 
a perpetual progreſs in virtue. Our buſineſs here is 
to give all diligence to advance and improve in mo- 
ral perfection. Virtue is, in the nature of things, a 

rogreſs, and it is repreſented to be ſo in ſcripture. 
Bur towards what is it a progreſs, but towards the 
higheſt perfection our reaſon and the temper of our 
mind are capable of? And what elfe can that be, but 
progreſs or advancement in greater and greater re- 
ſemblance to him, who is abſolute moral perfectiòn? 
Progreſs therefore in virtue is, in the nature of things, 
progreſs in likeneſs to God, or imitation of God. 
And under this notion accordingly is it repreſented by 
the beſt and wiſeſt heathen philoſophers, as well as 
in the ſacred writings. Nor can there be a more pro- 
per way of conceiving to ourſelves our duty, our dig. 
nity, our happineſs, the end of our creation, and che 
perfection we ought to be continually labouring to at- 
tain to, in any reſpe#, than under the notion of imi- 
tating God, or improving in likeneſs to him. It is 
the propereſt way of conceiving to ourſelves, and ot 
keeping before our eyes the high dignity and 'excel- 
lency of the perfection of moral powers, the beauty 
and amiableneſs of virtuez and it is at the ſame time 
the propereſt way of conceiving to ourſelves the true 
happineſs belonging to moral beings as ſuch, For 
thus we have before our eyes the perfection of vir- 
tue, and the happineſs reſulting from that perfection. 

Thus 
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Thus we. at once perecive the intrinſick excellency 
of moral rectitude, and the natural immutable con- 
nexion between advancement to perfection, and ad- 
vancement or growth in — ty While this idea 
therefore is before us, every thing is preſent to our 
minds that can excite us to the moſt earneſt pur- 
ſuit of virtue, The amiableneſs of virtue, its agree- 
ableneſs to the character and will of our creator; its 
connexion with our happineſs, the neceſſity of it to 
render us acceptable to God, and his Jove of it, and 
care and concern about it, all theſe conſiderations are 
implied in it, and' muſt be preſent to us while we 
conſider our end under the idea of becoming like 
God, of imitating him, and by becoming partakers 
of his nature, becoming partakers of his excellency 
and of his happineſs. | fo LR 

All this is too evident to be inſiſted upon after what 
hath been already ſaid of the very nature of moral 
powers. And indeed it cannot be denied, that imitation 
of God,as it hath been defined, is the proper end of mo- 
ral beings, without denying that the perfection of moral 
powers is their proper end; or what they are intend- 
ed to purſue and ſeek after. Man cannot be ſaid not 
tobe capable of imitating the divine moral excellencies, 
or not to be made for that noble end, unleſs it is af- 
firmed that he can have no notion of moral perfection; 
orthat it is above his reach to make any advances to- 
wards it. But will any affirm that we cannot form an 
idea of progreſs in moral improvement: we, who have na- 
turally fo quick and lively a tate of perverſe and upright 
things, as Fob expreſſes it? We, who cannot look upon 
any fin without abhorrence, We, whoſe conſciences ſo 
ſtrongly upbraid us for every debaſement of our na- 
ture, for every vice, We, who cannot paint to our- 
ſelves, or behold any virtue without admiring, ap- 
proving, and loving it. For all this is true, even of 
the worſt of men, No man can abſolutely loſe all 
ſenſe and difgernment of moral good and evil while he 
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retains his underſtanding. No perſon can exercife his 
judgment about moral things, about affections, actions 
and characters, without perceiving moral differences. 
And however little ſome men exerciſe their thinking 
powers ; however little they care to reflect * them- 
ſelves and their conduct; or however much they lay 
themſelves out to avoid ſerious thoughts; yet, in fact, 
ſo is man conſtituted, and ſuch is the order of things, 
that moral ideas are ever coming acroſs even thoſe 
who fly from them; and are at the greateſt trouble to 
keep them out, in ſuch a manner, that they are often 
made to ſee their deformity, whether they will or not, 
and are ſtung with the ſharpeſt remorſe. , The heart of 
man cannot be corrupted to ſuch a degree, but it will 
continue to tell him as often as he looks into it, that 
ſin debaſes the human nature; and that man was creat- 
ed a reaſonable being, that he might, by aſſiduous care 
to improve his mind, become pure as is pure z be- 
nevolent as God is benevolent; like God, and fit for a 
ſhare of that ſame kind of happineſs, which, in its per- 
fect degree, is the felicity of the ſupreme being, in cou- 

ſequence of his abſolute moral perfection. a 
It cannot be faid to be above our power to make gra- 
dual progreſs towards that high degree of moral pertec- 
tion we are made capable of conceiving and approy- 
ing. For in the corrupteſt ages of the world, there 
have been eminent examples of virtue, which «uphraid 
the wicked with their offending the law; and objefF 10 
their infamy the tranſgreſſions of their lives, which reprove 
their thoughts, and abſtaining from their ways as fil- 
thineſs are grievous unto them even to behold*, Such ex- 
amples ſhew us at once what is. the true glory of hu- 
man nature; and that it is in our power to attain to 
to it; and that to ſay otherwiſe is the la of a 
mean heart immerſed in the love of groſs. pleaſures, 
which ſadly degrade, and fink all that is noble and manly 
in our minds: for, in order to be virtuous, no more 1g 
® FEcclef. ii. 13, oc. | 
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neceſſary than to rouze our ſouls to the purſuit of vir- 
tue, as the only worthy ſcope we can ſet before us. By 
this noble ambition, by this courage, this magnanimir 
did all they, whoſe glorious example caſts us at ſuch a di- 
ſtance, become ſuch bright patterns of every virtue that 
truly exalts human nature: and by the ſame brave and 
vigorous reſolution of mind to perfect themſelves, may 
all men become images of God on earth, and worthy 
of dwelling with him for ever: tor ſo is that ſtate of high 
dignity and glory in an after life, to which the arduous 
and perſeverant purſuit of virtue leads emphatically 
expreſſed in ſcripture. 

None can reflect upon the high epithets and compel- 
lations beſtowed on the virtuous in ſacred writ, ſuch 
as children of God, ſons of God, heirs of his kingdom: 
none, I ſay, can reflect upon theſe high compellations, 
without being excited to endeavour to merit them, if 
he hath any ſeeds of generous ambition in his ſoul : for 
what is worthy of our emulation; or what can ſtir u 
our ambition, if to be in favour with the higheſt of be- 
ings, and to be crowned with glory and honour, and 
to be inveſted with a noble rule, or placed in ſome high 
ſphere of action by him, make no impreſſion on us? 
Now to deſerve theſe compellations, and all the honour 
and felicity enveloped in their comprehenſive meaning, 
men muſt exert themſelves to improve their minds into 
a likeneſs to God, the Father of minds. And all rea- 
ſonable beings, as ſuch, are capable of ſo improving 
themſelves. It is the capacity of ſuch improvement that 
denominates one a reaſonable being. In order to pal- 
liate and excuſe to ourſelves, our meanneſs, our puſilla- 
nimity, in not daring to aim at very high moral perfe- 
Etion, at likeneſs to God, we may repreſent to ourſelves, 
our faculties, our ſphere of action, our circumſtances in 
this life as very diſproportioned to ſo high an ambition. 
But to what virtue have not ſome men attained ? And 
to what virtue may not all men attain in this life, if the 
love of virtue be not dead and languid; or if 9 

| 0 
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of mind be not wanting. The univerſal language of 
nature to us, as well as of revelation, is a call to glory 
and virtue; for whether can reaſonable beings turn 
their eyes, and not fee that their dignity conſiſts in de- 
ſpiſing the corruptions that are in the world thro' baſe 
and ignoble luſts ; and in ſanctifying themſelves, that 
they may be like to that infinitely perfect being, the 
Father of ſpirits, whoſe works proclaim him to be holy; 
Juſt and pure; perfect reaſon, perfect goodneſs. And while 
this idea is preſent to the mind, what is it not able to 


do; what difficulty is it not able to ſurmount ; 


and how mean and baſe do all impure purſuits ap- 

to it? It is indeed want of ambition, and a coward- 
ly, daſtardly diſpoſition, that alone hinders men from 
making progreſs in virtue, None ever fell ſhort of 
perfection who perſevered in the purſuit of it. And ſince 
nothing can be gained but by labour and aſſiduity; 
we mult either ſay to ourſelves, that likeneſs to God in 
virtue is not worthy our purſuit z or we ought to awa- 
ken ourſelves out of the ignominious ſloth into which 


ſenſual indulgence plunges; and ſay, as for me, I will 


ſet the Lord before me, and will content myſelf with no 
lower aim, than to become; by adding virtue to virtue, 
every day more and more like to him. And ⁊cbile 
the Lord is before me I cannot be moved: no wicked, cor 
ruptive {uſt can have dominion over me. „ 
As much as ſome ſeem to delight in vilifying human 
nature, by repreſenting it as originally under bondage 
to ſin, and unable to riſe to the purſuit of virtue; 
Nay, averſe to all that is truly good and great; yet it 
God hath indeed called us to holineſs, we muſt certain- 
ly be capable of attaining to it; and be ye holy as God 
is holy, is the univerſal voice of revelation. It is a 


language which cannot proceed from an impoſtor: 
and if 1t be indeed the language of heaven, then muſt 


man be created after the image of a holy God, and be 
furniſhed with all that is neceſſary to perfect himſelf as 
God is perfect. Accordingly, if we look into our 

| frame, 
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frame, we ſhall find, that as high as the virtue ls 


which is ſet before us in ſcripture as our duty, we haye 


all the affections; diſpoſitions, powers and faculties, 
which progreſs towards it pre-ſuppoſes or requires, We 


have not only a benevolent diſpoſition ; but a ſenſe of 


beauty and order 3 a ſtrong ſenſe of the beauty of holi- 


neſs, and of the deformity and vileneſs of vice; and 


together with this we have ſtrength of mind; if we will 
but exert it, which is able to cleave to virtue in ſpight 
of all temptation or oppoſition, What therefore is 
wanting to us, in order to our making immortal ad- 
vances in virtue, if we are not wanting to ourſelves ? 
What human reſolution is able to do, we may often 
ſee, not only in hiſtory, but in our own experience: 
And this is the reflexion we ought to make upon all in- 
ſtances of it, even that the human mind is furniſhed 
with all that vigour and ſtrength, in order chiefly to its 
progreſs in virtue, in likeneſs to God ; in order to a 
perſeverant, undaunted, unconquerable purſuit of mo- 
ral perfection. Shall we ſhew our reſolution and firm- 
neſs of mind, and what that is able to do in other in- 
ſtances, and yet allow the pleaſures of ſin, which are all ſoft- 
neſs and diſſolution, to deceive us into an opinion of the 
impracticability of intemperance and ſelf. command, of 
generous ſelf-denial for the ſake of the publick good, 
of patience and reſignation to the divine will? Do not 
other exerciſes and acquirements of our aſſiduous, unwea- 


ried application and reſolution, tell us, that this is the 
of that Noth, which, if indulged, will ſoon ef- 
— all that is noble in man, all that exalts him above 


the brute creation, and leave nothing in him who is 
created after the image of God, but impotence, ſlavery 


and corruption, darkneſs of mind and monſtrous paſ- 
ſions, ignorance and deformity? To be ſatisfied of this 


important truth, that we are fitted for the immortal 


rogreſs in virtue, to which God calls us by revelation, 


if we but ſet ourſelves to advance and improve in it; 


let us but reflect, whether what muſt be owned to be 


the 
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the difficulteſt of all the precepts of revelation, doth - 

r ſo to us, while we ſet the Lord before us; even 

0 approbation of the divine will under the ſe- 

vereſt afflictions for the ſake of virtue and a good con- 

ſcience. If we are able to attain even to this pitch of di- 
vine fortitude, ſurely no other virtue is above our reach. 
But who can reflect upon the excellence of virtue, the 
neceſſity of its being ſeverely tried, in order to its ſhin- 
ing forth with all its glory, and the unerring wiſdom 
and eſs with which the world is governed, with» 
out feeling himſelt enabled, not onty to facrifice every 
thing in life to virtue, but even deſirous to be brought 
upon that theatre, on which alone the greater virtues 
can have opportunity to ſhew forth all their power and 
excellence? Now the ſame thought continually preſent 
to the mind, would render ſuch reſolution, ſuch mags 
nanimity, habitual to it. It is the preſence of ſuch re- 
flexions to the mind that conſtitutes patience, reſigna- 
tion, fortitude, truly virtuous heroiſm. This is the 
faith, the perſwaſion that overcometh the world, It 
cannot but produce true fortitude and ſteady perſever- 
ance in virtue: it hath as natural a tendency to produce 
it, as any other cauſe hath to produce its effect; any 
other idea or opinion hath to produce its correſpondent 
affection. And therefore, in order to attain to this ſus 
blime pitch of virtue, this exalted magnanimity of 
mind, our whole buſineſs conſiſts in keeping this per- 
ſwafion ever before our minds. If we would imitate 
God, and adhere immoveably to truth and virtue, . 
us ſet the Lord akuays before us, as the pattern we b 
to endeavour after . and greater likeneſs ws and 
as the protector, defender, and lover of thoſe who ſins 
cerely cultivate virtue; as the model or the 
author, the judge, and the rewarder of holineſs; for 
then ſhall we * in the Lord, ſtrong in his cauſe, 
in conſequence of our love of him, and our faith, truſt, - 
and reliance upon him. This idea, this faith, or per- 
ſwaſion, y rooted NG As in the mind, is 
| | 18 
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L it gives life and vigor to it, and all it 
noble efforts to improve in grace, in goodneſs, in virtue: 
and to overcome all temptations to immoral in- 

dulgencies. This is the meaning of this, andother ſuch 

like ways of ſpeaking. in the old teſtament, ** they that 
wait on the Lord ſhall renew their ſtrength : they ſhall 
mount up with wings as eagles : they ſhall walk and not 
faint : they ſhall run and not weary.” This is likewiſe 


the meaning, when in the new tefament our faith is ſaid 


to be, © the victory whereby we overcome the world, 


and are enabled to eſcape its pollutions, and to raiſe our 


affections towards heavenly objects.“ It is the belief of 
the doctrine of revelation concerning God and provi- 
dence, and the happy ultimate tendency of virtue, that 
gives us ſtrength to adhere firmly to duty. And indeed 
to deny that piety is at once the perfection, and the 
chief ſupport of virtue; or that to conſider virtue, 
as conforming, ourſelves to the image of God, who 
being zer wiſdom and goodneſs, muſt have ſo con- 
Alitutec things, that the ſtudy of virtue here ſhall have 


the view of it, that is, in the nature of things, the 
moſt animating, encheering, and invi ing to yir- 
tue, is to deny the moſt evident truth in the world. 
There may be virtue without piety, and where there 
are great about the government of the world ; 
and there is am obligation to virtue independent of all 
conſideration of the ſupreme being: but he who loves 
virtue, muſt delight in the idea of an all · per ſect provi- 
dence z it muſt be exceeding. to him. And 
the motives to virtue, ariſing from the perſwaſion of 
an providence, that muſt delight in virtur, 
and care of it for ever, are truly inſurmountable, 
whatever difficulties or temptations, while the eye 
the mind is ſtedfaſtly fixed upon them. | 

The ſcripture therefore does not talk to men in too 
high a ſtrain, when it repreſents the imitation of 
God, in order to become partakers of the divine na- 


glorious effects cy fruits in another life; is not to take 
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ture, and of the divine felicity; that is, of perfection 
and happineſs of the fame kind with it, as the mark we 
ought to ſet before us; but it thus gives us an idea or 


repreſentation of the dignity our nature is capable o 
an of the noble pitch of pee Ny we A geo 
rouſly to aſpire after, which is the propereſt to excite 
and animate us to, and to invigorate, comfort, ſtreng · 
then, and uphold us in that glorious purſuit, 


II. To ſhew that the ſcripture doctrine of virtue ng 
where links too low, or no where gives too mean a 
view of human nature, which is the ſecond obſervation 
I propoſed to enlarge a little upon, in confirmation of 
the propoſition now under our conſideration z to evince 
this, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, 1. That no in- 


Juſtice or indignity is done to human nature, by res 


l it as capable of becoming corrupt to the 
greateſt degree of depravity. 2. That the humility and 
poverty of ſpirit recommended by chriſtianity, are 
truly noble and ſublime virtues. 3. That the exhorta- 
tions in ſcripture to be upon our guard againſt the 
ſubtle wiles, the deceitfulneſs of ſin ; and to watchful. 
neſs, and jealouſy over our own hearts, are founded 
upon principles very conſiſtent with our natural ability 


to improve in virtue, that hath been aſſerted, and is 
indeed ſuppoſed in all precepts to the ſtudy of it, 


I. In the fcriptures we have very movingdeſeriptions of 
the depravity into which men may degenerate. There is 
no error ſo abſurd, no vice ſo monſtrous, into which men 
may not be corrupted and ſeduced by evil concupiſcences. 
„Even thoſe * who have made great advances in vir- 
tue may go aſtray, and forſake the right way, and fo 


fadly degenerate as to prefer the wages of unrighteouſ- 


neſs to the pleaſures of virtue, which they have taſted, 
and to allure into vitious practices, through the luſts of 


2 Pet. ii. Ig, Oe. 1 
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the fleſh, thoſe that were clean eſcaped from them 
v lo live in error; and boaſt of their liberty, tho” they 
be the ſlaves of corruption. Even thoſe who have ef- 
e the pollutions of the world through the Kno] . 
ge of the truth, may be entangled again therein and 
overcome.“ Even thoſe, I who, as another apoſtle 
expreſſes it, were once enlightened, and had taſted 
of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the 
Holy Ghoſt, and had taſted the good word of God, 
and the powers of the world to come, may fall away, 
and become monſters of impurity and iniquity.” In 
theſe, and ſuch other deſcriptions, the ſacred writers 
are not _—_— ſpeaking of what may happen, but they 
are ſetting, forth what had really happened; actual 
degeneracy and wickedneſs. And there is no need 
of ſtaying to prove, that, in reality, there is no ima- 
ill egree of corruption to which men may not, 
nay, do not actually proceed. But let it be remem- 
bered, that the ſcripture ſpeaks to us likewiſe of the 
apoſtacy of moral beings of a higher order than man. 
And there 13 indeed no inconſiſtency between the origi- 
nal N of a reaſonable nature and peccability. 
The original integrity of a moral being does not con- 
ſiſt in having no temptations to vice, but in being able 
to ſubdue and conquer them; which every reaſonable 
being, as ſuch, is. For a reaſonable being, ſignifies a 
being, which hath reaſon and moral conſcience, or a 
ſenſe of moral good and evil, to direct it to what is 
right and fit to be done, and which hath the power of 
ing according to its right judgment of things. A 
being thus conſtituted is made upright whatever inven- 
"tions it may ſeek out; into whatever error or depravity 
it may go aſtray. In this ſenſe we are told God made 
man upright. * And in this ſenſe every reaſon- 
able being is formed upright, We have no reaſon to 
imagine, that any beings are formed by the father of 
pirits, with a depraved ſenſe of moral good and evil, or 
+ Heb. vi. 4, Oe. FEccigſ. vii. 29. 
with 
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with ſuch a natural bias and propenſion to vice, as to love 
evil, and to hate good: but, on the contrary, we have 
good ground to believe. that all beings capable of refle- 
xion are ſo conſtituted by their Creator, that their mo- 
ral ſenſe can never be totally effaced or perverted, tho? it 
may be ſadly oyer-powered by vitious appetites ; and 
throꝰ wicked practices, joined with falſe philoſophy, ma 
be at laſt extreamly vitiated and corrupted : for ſuc 
a formation is directly repugnant to the very notion of 
a good Creator, But that reaſonable beings may be- 
come exceeding wicked and depraved, 0 M +446 
that reaſon and moral conſcience may be contradicted z 
that the love of unlaw ful pleaſures may prevail and 
the alcendant in the mind; or, in one word, 
moral powers may be not only not cultivated and im- 
proved as they ought, but abuſed and perverted ; and 
that according to the conſtitution of things depravity, 
thro* continuance in it, will grow to a moſt monſtrous 
itch of vilene and deformity.— All which is involved 
an the very notion of a reaſonable creature, that is, of 
a moral agent, whoſe improvement or degeneracy de- 
pends , upon himſelf, To ſuppoſe a creature who 
cannot exerciſe his moral powers amiſs, or who cannot 
act contrary to reaſon, and a right judgment of thin 
if he would, is certainly to ſuppoſe a creature, at 
ſame time endued witli the power of chooſing, and yet 
not endued with itz or inveſted with a certain ſphere 
of activity, and thereby capable of virtue and merit, 
and, at the ſame time, not inveſted with any ſuck power 
or dominion, in conſequence of which any thing can be 
ealled his own acquiſition, and ſo be either, — raya 
to himſelf, or others, ſubject of praiſe or blame; which 
is a contradiction. But not only is it impoſſible, in the 
nature of things, but beings endued with reaſon, and with 
the power of judging, chooſing and acting, may not only 
err in their judgments, but alſo act contrary to their ſenſe 
of right and wrong: not only is this an i many not 
only is this impoſſible, 52 is likewiſe abſurd to ſuppoſe 
| 3 eee 
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it neceſſary to the perfection of the univerſe and provi. 
dential government, that every ſtate in 'which moral 
agents are placed ſhould be quite free from all 
tions to vice; or ſo conſtituted, that pleaſures of all 
| forts and degrees ſhould be ſolely the confequente of 
virtuous choice; and nothing but pain ſhould accom- 
pany any the leaſt vitious indulgence ; ſuch pain, as 
would effectually deter, and reſtrain from every vice, 
and neceſſitate or force to virtue. For, in ſuch a 
Nate, what would temperance, or ſelf-denial, patience, 
meekneſs, magnanimity mean? How could theſe vir- 
tues have their theatre, their trial, their conflicts, their 
victory ? Whence have the virtues their names, their 
being ? What merit except from combate? What vir- 
tue without the encounter of ſuch enemies, ſuch tem 
tations, as ariſe both from within and from a > 
To be virtuous, is to prefer the pleaſures of virtue to 
thoſe which come into competition with it, and vice. 
holds forth to tempt us; and to dare to adhere to truth 
and goodneſs, whatever pains and hardfhips it may coſt, 
There muſt therefore, in order to the formation and. 
trial, in order to the very being of virtue, be pleaſures 
of a certain kind 'to'make temptations to vice. And 
then is a firſt ſtate of moral beings well conſtituted, 
when it affords fuch occaſions for the trials and tri- 
namphs of virtue, as ſhew it to he a ſchool of diſcipline, 
a theatre for exerciſe, and conflict to various virtues, that 
moral beings may "thereby be made meet for a higher. 
and nobler ſphere'of action in a ſucceeding life; meet 
for rewards and honours in it, which God, the righte- 
ous judge, the chief object of whoſe care mutt be vir- 
tue, or well- improved moral powers, will then cer- 
tainly render unto all, who have rendered themſelves 
worthy of them by their diligent culture of all the vir- 
tues in their minds, their contempt of ſenſual pleaſures, 
and their firm adherence to the dictates of reaſon and 
moral conſcience, in ſpight of all allurements to ſin, or 
the moſt violent oppoſſtion to and perſecution of vir- 
; tue 
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tue they may be tried by in their firſt ſtate. In this our 
firlt ſtate many temptations to vice of various ſorts are 
continually aſſai ling us; but there is no we can 
ſuffer, nor pleaſure we can forego for the ſake of virtue 
and a good conſcience, which is not abundantly com- 
penſated by the preſent conſciouſneſs of our ET act 
2 the beſt and worthieſt part; the part ſuitable to th 
ignity of our nature, and that is highly pleaſing to 
= —— and Creator, the governor of the univ 
who will never leave nor forſale the virtuous, but 2 
make all things work together for their good; it bein 
dent from the very idea of a good creator and, 
ſtrator of the world, that he muſt love virtue, and om 
had the ſuitable treatment of it principally by his view, 
in the conſtitution and frame of things. Now our 

at preſent, cbnſidered in this light, is an *. ſtate. 

And every ſtate of moral beings muſt be a 27 * 

with regard to the general intereſts of moral beings, 
the adminiſtration be in favour of virtue or moral ime 
. — as the adminiſtration of the world muſt 
if it be perfect. 

Whether there may not be tempations. to vice, and 
trials of virtue, in a ſtate ſucceeding to a firſt ſtate of 
probation, which, with reſpect to it, is properly a 
of rewards, is another queſtion that ſhall be conſider 
afterwards, when we come to inquire into the ſcripturę 
doctrine concerning our future ſtate : but temptations 
are certainly neceſſary to a ſtate. of trial, to a ſtate of 
education and diſcipline ; for virtue muſt be exerciſed 
and. in 82 pr ca it can be l 

to perfection. The ſtate of moral powers mu 
be-a- ſchool, a theatre, for forming and exerciſing 
them, F rr 
Human nature has indeed been repreſented by ſome 
in ſo baſe, diſagreeable, and mon 2 form, that 
— ge of it muſt needs be frightful and 
to a generous mind; as having loſt its noble 


and 8 and being the int one. 
thing 
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thing bur irregular and miſchievous paſſions, as a com- 
| diebe of Sneat-ſpiritedneſs, ſenſuality, ill nature 
and corruption; in one word, as incapable of any thing 
that 'is good and virtuous, and prone to all manner of 
vice and wickedneſs, And upon this foundation, in, 
Juſtice, cruelty, ingratitude, pride, revenge, and the 
worſt of villanies have been repreſented as natural to 
mankind; and not imputable to them, but chargeable 
upon the neceſſary corruption and depravity of their 
nature; or, which 1s yet more abſurd, imputable to 
them, and to be ſeverely puniſhed, tho? they be inevi- 
tably neceſſary effects of our depraved make and for- 
mation. 715 1 105 
The grand foundation of this error has been either 
that they have taken their eſtimate of human nature 
from the force of perverted paſſions among mankind, 
and repreſented to their minds as the original ſtate of it 
ſuch evil diſpoſitions and wicked habits as are of their 
own creating, and cannot take place originally in a 
reaſonable nature, all the habits belonging to which are 
formed, and can only be formed by repeated exerciſes ; 
or elſe that they have underſtood particular paſſages of 
ſcripture, which give the character of the moſt-profli- 
ate and abandoned finners, as deſcribing the natural 
temper of all mankind.” But were this a true picture 
of human nature, religion falls to the graund: For 
upon that ſuppoſition, what muſt we think of our Cre- 
ator ? Would it not be a contradiction to ſpeak of his 
goodneſs, or his regard to virtue, and concern about 
Tt, the belief of which alone can render the Deity 
that amiable, that all · perfect character, which piety or 
religion muſt have for its object; and which revela- 
tion muſt, in the nature of things; pre- ſuppoſe as ac- 
knowledged to helong efſennally to the Deity? There 
is indeed no foundation for this doctrine in the ſacred 
writings. And if we ſearch into our conſtitution, it 
will immediately appear, that virtue is natural to us. 
For does nut nature teach us to be juſt and charitable, to 
Mo, j 4 * 0 com- 
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compaſſionate, and relieve the diſtreſſed 2 Does it diy 
rect us to prey upon our own kind, to un 0 
preſſion, and in injuſtice, and in the miſery of gur fel 
— ? Are not, on the contrary, cruelty » M- 
juſtice, and oppreſſion, naturally ſo hateful to us, that 
we cannot look upon them without deteſtation and ab- 
horrence? Does our nature impel us to hate the Author 
of our being, to conceive an evil notion of him, and 
to ſpurn and rebel againſt him as an enemy to our hap- 
pineſs ? Is it not, an the ue agrecable to our” 
nature to think well of nature and of its author; to re- 
preſent him to ourſelves in the moſt amiable characters 
and can we ſo paint him out to ourſelves, without ad- 
miring and loving him, and feeling the ſtrongeſt dif; 
tion to imitate his perfections, and to gain ther 
is favour and approbation? In fine, let us review 
the affections implanted in us by nature; and tho? we 
will find that tho? there is none of them that may not 
be ſadly miſguided and abuſed, yet they are all of them 
of excellent uſe, and the foundations upon which moſt 
noble virtues may be raiſed ; none of them directly lead- 
eth to evil, or ſeems implanted in us to make oppoſi- 
tion to our progreſs in virtue, but rather to be rendered 
jtlelf à virtue, and an aſſiſtant, or, incentive to all 
other yirtues. Anger and reſentment may at, firſt 
fight be thought contrary to. benevolence. But when 
duly conſidered, they will be found to be very uſeful 
inſtincts, and to have an. inſeparable connexion with 
the ſenſe of virtue. For what is ſudden anger, as it is 
diſtinguiſhed from reſentment, but an inſting, that 
works as naturally and neceſſarily, as the diſpoſition to 
cloſe. our eyes upon the apprehenſion of ſomewhat fal- 
ling unto them; and na more implies any degree of 
reaſon than the latter. And the reaſon and end for 
which man was made thus liable to this paſſion, is, 
that he might be better qualified to reſiſt and defeat 
ſudden force, violence and oppoſition, . conſidered 
merely as ſuch. It is in relic the nern opercth 
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farm And — my fit, that ſelf-defence 
hould thus operate, re are many caſes, 
cially where regular governments are not — 
which there is no time for deliberation, and ſudden re- 
ſiſtance is the only ſecurity, This is the caſe with re- 
ſpect to momentary anger, which is raiſed without any 
appearance of injury, as diſtinct from hurt and pain. 
It is not the effect of reaſon, but is occaſioned by meer 
ſenſation and fecling. But the only way in which our 
reaſon and underſtanding can 4 anger or reſent- 
ment, i by repreſenting to our mind, injuſtice, or in- 
jury of ſome kind or other. Its object is not natural 
but moral evil: it is not ſuffering, but injury; it is not 
one who to the ſuffering perſon to have been 
only the innocent occaſion of his pain or loſs ; but one 
who has been in a moral ſenſe injurious either to ourſelyes 
or others, Reſentment therefore in us is plainly connect- 
— wg” cs of virtue and vice, of moral good and 
il. indignation raiſed by cruelty and injuſtice, 
and the defire of having ic — which perſons un- 
concerned feel, is by no means malice. No, it is re- 
ſentment againſt vice and wickedneſs :- it is one of the 
common donds by which ſociety is held together: a 
fellow - feeling which each individual has in behalf of 
the whole ſpecies,as well as of himlelf. It does not appear, 
chat this, generally ſpeaking, is at all too high amongſt 
mankind. And this ſeems to be the whole of this paſ- 
ſion, which is, properly ſpeaking, natural to mankind t 
namely, a reſentment againſt injury and wickedneſs in 
general; and in a higher degree when towards our- 
ſelves than for others: as muſt needs happen; for from 
the very conſtitution of our make we cannot but have a 
greater ſenſibility to what immediately touches or re- 
But the natural object 


or occaſion of deliberate re. 
ſentment being injury, as diſtinct from pain or loſs, 
it is eaſy to ſee, that to prevent and to. remedy fuch 
injury, and the miſerics ariſing from it, is __ 
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and end for which this paſſion vas implanted in man, 
—.— conſidered as a weapon put into our hands by 


ſti 
EE TT: 


wrong directed, 
may at firſt rn 
to virtue. But we have 1 
moral pbiloſopby, that it is neoeſſary co all yirtuous im- 
provements z or that without it . — virtues could 
not take place among mankind. Without it we would 
be utterly incapable of them, it being indeed as far as, 
pony CoD it is natural to us, no more than 
fire to improve or enlarge our powers, and extend our 
ert of activity, our liberty, our dominion, our in- 
ence. Noble ambition and emulation could not 
E ſition toward power 
or love of it. And envy ts but the miſguidance of it; 


more properly the product of ſloth and indofence, 
Le conference Of our pant —— we naturally 


deſire, and yet are too m plu Nh in m herein: 
purſue with the vigour 1 
to obtain it. For this is the-ca — 


whether the objects of it be natural or moral quul 
mind is fretted — — 

he ſoul, which feadily purſues ats own im 
and true dominion or power, is quite a 
this idle, flothful, peevifh paſſion, the bieterneſs of 
which confffts in that mixture of felf-diflariefaction, 
which neceſſarily goes along with it, or makes the chief 
ingredient in I, and contequently renders it its enn 


puniſhmert. 
To conclude, however mach ſome ee 


have laboured to chat there is nothing ſocial or 
generous in the amen n frame; yet the contrary is 
really the truth: there 8 nothing! in it naturally, 7, . 


Dr. Butke's Sermons, Ser men on reſent ment. 


uncon- 
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uncontracted by vitious indulgence, which is not 
locial and genere If one can doubt of it, he 
needs only 3 conſider, what ſtrange expli- 
cations certain philoſophers are forced to give of com- 


order to make out their ſyſtem, Let me me 
-love, 


be proved, that the purſuit of N good, in 
0 | 


ſuch language but play with words? All the argu- 
ments brought to recommend benevolence from the 
pleaſures, it, and it alone can give, acknowledge, that 
elf. loye, or the : deſire of happinefs, is natural to all 
beings capable of reflexion ; for they are addreſſed 
to this deſire, in order to ſhew it how its end * 
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be beſt obtained: the reſult of them all is briefly. 
this, that if one is rightly or wiſely ſelfiſh ; that is, 
if he duly. conſults his own. intereſt, he will not op- 
poſe, but encourage and improve the affections in his 
nature, which lead him to the purſuit of the good of 
others; the affections which intend it, aim at it, and 
are gratified by it. And one. may as philoſophical- 
ly, as conſiſtently fay, that-none of our affections can 
tend towards an external object, if we have ſelf- love; 
as ſay, we cannot have ſelt- love, and at the fame 
time have affections towards the good of our fel- 
low- creatures. Yet that ſeveral of our affections tend 
towards, and reſt in objects, without or beyond our- 
ſelves, will hardly be denied 5 17 

But that I may go on to another remark on chri- 
ſtian morality, I Juſt give one ſpecimen of the 
manner in which ſome paſſages of ſcripture. are wreſt- 
ed into the defence of a doctrine, that indeed ſub- 
verts all religion and morality. In the properly of 
Feremiah *, it is thus writ, The heart of man is 
deceitful above all things, and deſperately wicked, 
who can know it?” This paſſage, divided from 
the context, and conſidered as a general propoſition, 
has been uſed to prove, that men are not acquaint- 
ed with themſelves, and cannot know their own 
views and intentions, and that all men are originally 
full of corruption and wickedneſs, deſperately, incura- 
bly depraved. But if we conſider the connexion and 
the general reaſoning the prophet is purſuing, this will 
appear to be a very grols miſinterpretation of what 
he aſſerts, In the fifth, verſe, God is introduced as 
denouncing a woe againſt all thoſe who fix their ul- 
timate dependence on human power and policy. And 
in the ſeventh and eighth verſes, the wiſdom and 
happineſs of truſting in the Lord, and making him 
our ſtrength, is deſcribed. Then follows the text we 


Chap. xvii, 9. See Mr. Fofter”s Sermons. 
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ure conſidering, which by all rules of interpre⸗ 
tation — bs — ay the ſame e 
contain aaother reaſon againſt making man our con- 
fidence, The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
deſperately wicked, who can know it?“ i. . There 
may be infinite devices and fubtleties in the hearts of 
men, which cannot be penetrated, While they pro- 
miſe fair, and make the warmeſt proteſtations of 
| affection and zeal for your intereſt, their intentions 
may be directly contrary, and their views very ſel- 
fiſh, Their reſolutions are fickle, and many little cir- 
cumſtances may prevail with them to change their 
purpoſes, and ſo render their promiſes vain and de- 
uſory. Nay, *tis poſſible they may arrive at ſuch a 
pitch of premeditated and deſperate wickedneſs, as 
to endeavour, even under friendly pretences, to under- 
mine your intereſt, Place not therefore your ſupreme 
confidence in man, but ſe in the unchangeable 
God, who, as by reaſon of the perfect and ne 
rectitude of his nature he can't deceive thee, ſo, as 
he is abſolute Lord of the univerſe, and the incontroul- 
— of all events, he muſt be able with caſe 
to effect every thing that is neceſſary for thy ſecurity 
and happineſs.” . 


II. In order to ſhew, that chriſtian morality no 
where ſinks too low, let me but juſt ſuggeſt the true 
notion of that humility and poverty of mind recom- 
mended ſo earneſtly to us by Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
which ſome are pleaſed to turn into ridicule, con- 

founding it with puſilanimity, and total want of cou- 
rage — ambition. © Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” ſays our Lord. 
Now we can be at no loſs to find out the true 
meaning of the virtue here recommended, as odd as 
the wotds may ſound to ſome, if we but reflect, 


* Matthew v. 3. 
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that in the Fewiſo language, what we now call /iters/ 
22 were commonly denoted by the words 

„The fleſh, ſays our Saviour , profiteth nothing; 
the words that I ſpeak unto you, they are ſpirit, and 


8 | 31 N 4 Bly, - 
is meaning is, he intended not to be underſtood 


| literally, but figuratively, To be therefore, or do any 
thing in ſpirit, ſignifies, being or doing, that thing 
figuratively, in the ſpiritual or moral ſenſe, in op- 
poſition to the groſs and more literal meaning, in 
which the ſame words may at other times be under- 
ſtood, Thus, that moral holineſs and purity of mind 
which is oppoſed to the ritual and ceremonious per- 
formance of the Jewiſb law, our Saviour calls 4wor- 
ſhipping the Father in ſpirit and in truth.t 8 

And that abſolute departing from all unrighteouſ- 
neſs ſo effectually required in the goſpel, of which 
the Jewiſb circumciſion was but an emblem, is by 
the apoſtle moſt elegantly ſtiled, * circumciſion in the 

11. | 
bbs therefore to this figurative manner of 
expreſſion in ſo many other places, the phraſe, poor 
in ſpirit, in contradiſtinction to literal poverty of 
eſtate, ſignifies a temper of mind, diſingaged from 
the covetous and ambitious deſires of the preſent 
world; that moderate and good temper or diſpo- 
| ſition of mind, which enables thoſe who have riches 
not to ſet their hearts upon them, not to truſt in 
them, not to place any merit in having them, but 
to employ them virtuouſly to the good of mankind, 
and to be at all times willing rather to part with 
them, than betray the intereſts of truth and virtue: 
and which, for the ſame reaſon, enables thoſe who have 
no riches to be contented, and not murmuring nor 


unthankful towards God, but willing rather to con- 


+ John vi. 63. f Fobniv, 23, . * Rom, ii. 28, 
wild | tinue 
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tinue always in 4 mean and low eſtate, than to gaiti 
riches by wicked and unlawful methods. This is 
being poor in ſpirit; This is the temper of thoſe; 
whom St; Fames calls the poor of this world, but rich 
in faith, and heirs of the kingdom: the temper of 
which St. Paul declares, that Frs with content- 
ment is great gain ; and which our Saviour deſcribes 
in Kis character of the church of Smyrna. T“ 

„ know thy works, and tribulation, and ; 
but thou art rich ; rich in vittue; rich in good works, 
rich towards God, rich with reſpe& to a future life; 
richly prepared for great happineſs in it.“ Actord- 
ing to this account of the virtue of being poor in 
ſpirit ; an eminent inſtance thereof was the practice 
of Moſes, when he refuſed to be called the fon of 
Pharaoh's daughter, chuſing rather to ſuffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleaſures 
of ſin for a ſeaſon. And the contrary ſpirit is thaf 
which our Saviour ſpeaks of, So is he that layeth 
up treaſures for himſelf, and is not rich towards God,” 


This excellent temper of mind is what the poor are 


naturally led to by their very circumſtances ; being 


under the advantage of eſcaping many temptations, 


which others are continually ſubject to; and being 
perpetually called upon by the afflictions of this life, 
to turn their thoughts to the expectation of a bet- 
ter. And therefore the chriſtian doctrine calls up- 
on -us to conſider it as matter of juſt comfort; and 
ſupport; nay, even of thankfulneſs under many 
kinds of temporal wants and afflictions, that ſuch 
circumſtances give men great advantages for obtain- 
ing this virtue of being poor in ſpirit. It is be- 
cauſe our Saviour looked upon this virtue as ſo na- 
tural and eaſy to be practiſed by perſons in that ſtate, 
and fo properly their vocation or the duty they are 
called to by their circumſtances, that he ſometun&- 


1 Rervel. ü. 19. ® Luke xii. 51. 
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uſes that general and ſeemingly unlimited exprel. 
ſion, ' * Bleſſed be ye poor, for yours is the King 
dom of God.” And * Blefſed are they that movin, 
for they ſhall be comforted.” For the fame reaſon; 
on the other ſide, to thoſe who abound in riches 
and power, and the good things of this life, ouf Si- 
viour ſuggeſts particular matter of caution, by annex- 
ing the heavenly reward to that temper and diſpo- 
ſition of mind, which they in particular are furround- 
ed with ſo many temptations to depatt from; fo 
that when he ſometimes pronounces in words ſeen. 
ingly abſolute, * Wo unto you that are rich, for ye 
have received your conſolation,” his deſign was tb 
admoniſh and put us in mind, how 4 a ſtate 
great proſperity generally is z how full of tenipta- 
tion; how ready to puff men up with pride and 
arrogance ; how apt to make them covetous, in ſo- 
lent, and vain-gloriousz and to deſtroy in them that 
meek, that humble, that equitable, that moderate 
diſpoſition of mind, which is the foundation of vir- 
tue, or rather the chief of the virtues. | 

In fine, if we keep in mind, that the ſcripture re- 
preſents this life as a ſtate of preparation and proba- 
tion for another ; and conſequently all the various 
circumſtances of the preſent ſtate of mankind, pro- 
{perous or adverſe, as means of trial; as calls to the 
ſtud and exerciſe of certain particular virtues, each 
condition of life having virtues more propetly belong- 
ing to it, it will be very eaſy to conceive what it 
is to be poor in ſpirit, and rich towards God ; to lay 
up treaſures to ourſelves, not in earth, but in heaven. 
They only in the ſcripture language are rich, who 
are rich in virtue and good works; they who are 
not, however proſperous their ſtate may be, are phor, 
blind, wretched, miſerable ; and why, but becauſe 
this is our ſeed-time, . the ſtate which ſucceeds to it is 
our harveſt, We are here to make proviſion for 


our after-ſtate; to make ourſelves meet for great 
| * happineſs 
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happineſs in it; to enrich ourſelves with thoſe virtues, 
the fruits of which are immortal glory, honour, and fe- 
licity. We are here to make the beſt uſe of the cir- 
cumſtances in which we may be placed, hawtever they 
are, in order to the building ourſelves up in holi- 
neſs ; in order to qualify ourſelves for high fehcity 
of the ſpiritual or moral kind in another life, We 
are here, not to amaſs worldly riches, and to give 
ourſelves up to ſenſual indulgences ; but to mortify 
all the evil affections, which great poſſeſſions are apt 

to Excite and foſter in the mind; and thereby to pre- 
pare to ourſelves a ſtock of good affections and .vir- 
tuous habits, which being properly placed in another 
life, muſt yield an unſpeakable harveſt of truly ra- 
tional happineſs. This is evidently the temper of 
mind, which is recommended to. us by the chriſtian 
doctrine, under the notion of poverty of ſpirit, or ſpi- 
ritual poverty, Nor can diſengagement from worldly 
views and carnal appetites be more properly expreſſed 
than by that appellation, But whatever may be 
thought of the phraſe itſelf, the temper meant by 
it, as plainly appears from ſeveral other paſſages of 
ſcripture, and indeed from the general tenor of the 
chriſtian doctrine, is a truly noble and ſublime vir- 
tue: it is that contempt of carnal groſs pleaſure, 
without which it is impoſſible to be ſtedfaſt to vir- 
tue: It is true greatneſs of mind; for it conſiſts 
in deſpiſing thoſe things which it is greater to de- 
ſpiſe than to poſſeſe, as ſeveral heathen moraliſts have 
nud of the pomp and pageantry of this world, and 
of all merely ſenſual gratifications. It is greatneſs 
of mind, becauſe it is to cleave firmly to that which 
is truly great and noble in ſpight of all temptations 
from the ſide of pleaſure or pain to forſake it. And 
to do this requires not only an enlarged underſtand- 
ing, and juſt judgments of things deeply fixed and 
' rooted in the mind; but vigour and ſtrength of ſoul 


ſufficient to oppoſe rhe moſt impetuous appetites, and 
to 
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to perſevere in adherence to that which is good and 
right, whatever forfeiture of pleaſures or painful ſuf- 
ferances it may coſt, It is not a narrow, mean, 
timorous diſpoſition to which we are called in ſcrip- 
ture; but, on the contrary, a bold, undaunted, and 
truly noble courage; the moſt lofry and generous 
ambition; courage that fears nothing but vice, or the 


degradation of our nature into a ſtate of ſlavery 


to impure, diſorderly and ungenerous paſſions ; cou- 
rage that dreads ſin, as the greateſt calamity that can 
befal a reaſonable being: ambition to ſhine in virtue; 
ambition to diſtinguiſh one's ſelf by good works; 
ambition to deſerve the approbation of God, and all 
good and wiſe beings z ambition to acquit ourſelves 
in ſuch a manner here, as to be fit for and wor- 
thy of being highly exalted in the life to come. In 
fine, poverty of ſpirit is the oppoſite to having our 
minds wholly ſet on the riches and honours which 
ſo dazzle and bewitch ſenſual and corrupt men. And 
without this poverty of ſpirit, that is, without ſincere 
indifference to, or rather contempt of all enjoyments 
that may come into competition with a good conſcience, 
and the pleaſure ariſing from the merit of acting the 
beſt and worthieſt part, neither fortitude, magnani- 
mity, patience, nor benevolence, can have their per- 
fect work in us, It is the very ſoul of all theſe vir- 
tues. And in this does the excellency of the chriſtian 
morality conſiſt, as the great Yerulam * obſerves, 
That there never was any philoſophy, religion, 
law, or diſcipline found out in the world, which ſo far 
exalts regard to the publick good, and debaſes private 
intereſt, as the chriſtian inſtitution hath done.” With- 
out ambition; that is, without great and N views, 
or without affections ſet upon truly noble and worthy 
objects, a man cannot do great and generous acti- 
ons z he can neither bear nor forbear with firmneſs 


0 Advaneement of learning; Book vii. chap, 1. 
| ö and 
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and conſtancy of mind. But what are the views 
which ennoble the mind; or what are the affections 


which prompt to glorious deeds, and enable one to 


adhere to duty unmoveably, in deſpight of ſenſual 
gratification, or of violent ſuffering? Is it not the 
love of virtue, deſire to approve ourſelves to God, 
regard to the publick intereſt of ſociety, and. the 
contempt of all vice can give or procure ? And where 
are theſe conſiderations more ſtrongly recommended 
or enforced upon us, than by the chriſtian 98 
In what elle docs it place virtue and merit? Or to 
what elſe are the glorious rewards of another life it 
ſets before us annexed ? The conſtant language of 
chriſtianity is,“ Set your affections on the things that 
are above, and nat on things that are below,” that is, 
on God, or virtuc, on rational exerciſes and employ- 
ments, and not upon the groſs pleaſures of unbridled, 
ungoverned ſenſe, and the vain honours and poſſeſ- 
ons which tempt men, unmindful of their true dig- 
nity and happinels,- to forſake virtue, and to do bale 
and unworthy, mercenary actions. For what, ſaith 
our Saviour, is a man profited, if he gain the whole 
world, and loſe his ſoul * Or, what can a man have 
in exchange fer his ſoul ? What can compenſate the 
loſs of virtue z the loſs of a good conſcience ; the 
loſs of inward probity and worth; the loſs of that 
virtuous taſte and diſpoſition of mind, which alone 
can recommend to the divine favour here or, here- 
after; which alone can qualify one for the beſt and 
nobleſt enjoyments here; and alone can. conſtitute 
capacity, or fitncſs for moral happineſs. in.. the life 


that is to come, in which the natural harveſt of vir- 


tue and vice muſt take place, and every one ſhall 
fully reap as he has ſown. A regard to futuruy is 
greatly inſiſted upon in the chriſtian doctrine; but ſuch 
a regard to futurity as is indeed the very perfection 
of virtue, and produces regard to publick good above 
all temporal intereſts, A regard to futurity that is 


utterly inconſiſtent with ſelfiſh and mercenary views 
| in 
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in this world, and begets and upholds publick ſpi- 
rit, We ſhall ſee atterwards, that it is impoſſible for 
any but a virtuous perſon, to ſet his affections upon 
the future rewards promiſed by chriſtianity, becauſe 
theſe rewards are nothing elſe but virtuous exerciſes. 
But he who ſincerely believes the ſcripture doc 
trine concerning future rewards hath an idea of vir- 
tue, and of the conſtitution and government of the 
world, that muſt render the ſincere and perſeverant 
purſuit of publick good here, the ſole end of all his 
thoughts and actions; an idea that muſt render a vi- 
tious life the greateſt folly in his ſight, in reſpect 
of intereſt, as well as exceeding baſe and ſhameful in 
its nature ; and that muſt hold forth virtuous pro- 
greſs to his view, in a light that makes its cauſe 
truly triumphant. Virtve is in itſelf exceeding amia- 
ble. And fo it is every where in {ſcripture repre- 
ſented to be. But then alone is virtue beheld or 
contemplated in a view that gives it compleat force 
in the mind, when it is conſidered to be the chief 
or rather the ſole object of the divine love and con- 
cern for ever and ever; when it is conſidered to 
be an immortal principle or ſource of happineſs, 
in conſequence of the frame, and conſtitution of 
things; a progreſs towards perfection, that after its 
ſtate of ſchooling and diſcipline is at an end, 
ſhall then fully appear to have been indeed con- 
tending for glory, honour, and immortality, This 
therefore being the repreſentation chriſtianity eve 
where gives of virtue, providence, and the life to 
come, no ſyſtem of morals can pollibly excell it, 
or have greater force; becauſe virtue cannot poſſibly 
be ſet forth in a more engaging, a more inviting and 
perſwaſive light. And, on the other hand, every 
ſcheme of morals which falls ſhort of this view of 
virtue, muſt be, in reſpect of it, exceedingly de- 
cient. Now if we keep this repreſentation which chri- 
1 ſtianity 
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ſtianity gives us of our duty and end before us, 
we can never be at a loſs to find out the true mean- 
ing of any of the cxpreſſions, by which it recom- 
mends any particular virtue to us, or virtue in gene- 
ral, For in the caſe now under our conſideration, 
is it to be wondered at, that an inſtitution deſigned 
to refine and purify mens minds from all carnal de- 
Tires and appetites, into the pure love of virtue, 
ſhould recommend to us that love under the notion 
of moral or ſpiritual poverty; ſince, if we duly at- 
tend to the nature of things, we muſt perceive, that 
proſperous circumſtances arc in themſelves of a con- 
tagious and corrupting nature; and that, as the poor 
are leſs liable to pride, vanity, ſenſuality, and many 
other vices than thoſe who abound in wealth; 1o the 
ſincere love of virtue will render a rich man as great 
a ſtranger to thoſe vices, as moderate and tcmpe- 
rate, as uncarnal and ſelf-denied, as if he were quite 
deſtitute of the means of ſenſual indulgences, with 
which he is ſurrounded, The exhortation to po- 
verty of ſpirit really means, being more effectually 
weaned from thoſe ſenſual luſts, which riches tend 
to engender and nouriſh in the mind by right in- 
ward government, than the poor man 1s or can be 
by his real poverty; or attaining amidſt affluence to 
the virtues which mean circumſtances render eaſy to 
be acquired, and proſp-rous ones, on the contrary, 
make very difficult, Our Saviour's words may be 
thus paraphraſed, . Bleſſ:d are thoſe who are in 
the molt pinching ſtraits in this life, if they do really 
ſet their affections on ſpiritual objects, or God and 
virtue, and their minds are filled with thoſe graces, 
to the ſtudy and practice of which their circumſtan- 
ces call them. For they are not bettered by diſtreſ- 
ſes, or outward poverty, whoſe imaginations and af- 
fections are ſet on worldly riches; but they, who 
hkewiſe are morally poor ; or, whoſe minds are as 
far removed from the love of luxury and ſenſuality 
as 
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as their outward circumſtances are from the means of 
ſuch indulgences, wy only are really gainers by their 
poverty; and being fit for, they ſhall have a glorious 
ſhare of true happineſs in the kingdom of God ; 
that kingdom in which nothing avails but true in- 
ward merit. And bleſſed are thoſe, who in the midſt 
of proſperity and temptation to worldly-mindedneſs. 
and carnal living, are pure in their deſires, hu- 
mane, meek, and beneficent; and not placing any 
merit in their riches, but 2 their affections ſet 
upon qualities and enjoy ments of a higher nature, are 
as great ſtrangers to voluptuouſneſs as the pooreſt 
can be. Such, though they be rich, are poor in a 
ſpiritual ſenſe; they, in ſpight of all temptations, are 
as clean from the pollution, and contagion of wealth, 
as if they were outwardly poor. And they, by their 
virtuous uſe of their earthly treaſures ; by their tem- 
perance, their humility, and their charity, ſhall lay 
up for themſelves much greater treaſures in the king- 
dom of heaven.” This, if we compare ſeveral ways 
of ſpeaking about the ſame thing in ſcripture toge- 
ther, is the true meaning of that poverty of ſpirit, 
which ſome carp at as a very uncouth precept. And 
were it neceſſary, it might be ſhewn, that the beſt 
antient moraliſts have not only repreſented virtue as 
conſiſting in the contempt of wealth, in eſcaping its 
pollutions, and in placing our happineſs in things fo 
remote from and independent of outward circum- 
ſtances, as to be able to be happy even in pover- 
ty; and in the midſt of plenty, to live as abſtemi- 
ouſly, in order to make a generous uſe of riches, as 
if one was really poor : the beſt ancient moraliſts, I 
ſay, have not only ſo defined virtue, but have likewiſe 
expreſſed the fruits of this temper in almoſt the ſame 
manner; that is, in ſuch a way as that, at firſt ſight, they 
ſeem to be really recommending poverty, or a volun- 
tary renunciation of riches. F But it is ſufficient for us 
+ See the lives of Pelopidas and F/aminondas in antient authors. 
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to obſerve, that according to the law of nature, as 
well as the goſpel, it is our duty to employ riches 
to virtuous purpoſcs; neither to ſeek after them, nor 
to uſe them as means of ſenſuality, but always to 
maintain in our minds that ſuperiority and com- 
mand over all our fleſhly luſts, which, becauſe it 
maketh the poor man happy, and the rich moderate, 
humble and ſpiritual, even amidſt his plenty, may 
be juſtly called poverty of ſpirit. For this muſt be 
the duty of reaſonable beings made for ſociety, and 
the outfoie of publick good here, and for an immortal 
happineſs hercafter, which is to reſult from a well- 
governed mind, highly improved rational powers, 
and their exerciſes about objects adequate to their 
vigour and perfection. It is the ſame excellent tem- 
per of mind which is thus repreſented to us in the 
epiſtle of St Paul to Timothy. 
„ Withdraw thyſelf from thoſe who count gain 
-odlineſs,” This l the doctrine of corrupt minds, 
eſtitute of the truth. But godlineſs with content- 
ment 1s great gain. For we brought nothing into 
the world, and it is certain that we can carry no- 
thing out. And having food and raiment, let us 
be therewith content. But they that will be rich, 
fall into temptation and a ſnare, and into many foo- 
liſh and hurtful luſts, which drown men in deſtru- 
ction and perdition. For the love of money is the 
root of all cvil: which, while ſome coveted after, 
they have erred from the faith, and pierced them- 
ſelves through with many ſorrows. But thou, O man 
of God, flee theſe things, and follow after righteouſ- 
neſs, godlineſs, faith, . tience, and meekneſs. 
Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life. 
Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be 
not high-minded, nor truſt in uncertain riches, but in 
the living God, who giveth us richly all things to en- 
joy. That they do good, that they be rich in good 
® 1 Tim, vi. 6, &c. 
| works, 
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works, ready to diſtribute, willing to communicate, 
laying up to themſelves a good foundation againſt the 
rar to come, and that they may lay hold on eternal 
ifc.“ 

III. Let us now enquire a little into the meaning of 
the exhortations in ſcripture, to guard againſt the de. 
ceitfulneſs of fin, and to watch over our own heart. 1. 
Sin is repreſented to be exceeding decertful ; the world 
is ſaid to be full of ſnares and allurements to vice; and 
a life of virtue is held m_ to Aa notion of 

rding, watching, ting, and wreſtlin inſt 
— wie the ewe hg he artifices of — ions, 
After what hath been faid in another place of the ſcrip- 
ture language, I need not ſtay here to prove, that b 
the ſnares, temptations, and wiles of the devil or evil 
one, is to be underſtood corrupt luſts and paſſions, and 
the various arts by which they ſeduce into fin ; their 
tendency to blind, darken, and pervert the judgment; 
to obſcure our ſenſe of duty, and to hurry and tranſ- 
port us into unreaſonable and wicked purſuits. * Who- 
loever is tempted, faith the apoſtle St. James, is drawn 
away of his own luſt and entic'd.“ Now, no perſon 
who is acquainted with human nature, will wonder, 


that the ſcripture ſhould inſiſt ſo much upon the ſedu- 


cive artifices of evil paſſions, For their cunning and 
ſophiſtry is indeed extreamly dangerous, extreamly 
difficult to ſee thorough and guard againſt, And vice, 
in a conſtitution like ours, muſt have a very ſtron 
party on its ſide, till virtue by long practice is arri 

to great ſtrength and firmneſs, If we look into anci- 
ent moraliſts, we ſhall find them diſcourſing in the 
ſame ſtrain of the enchanting fancies or paſſions by 
which men are deceived into perverſe paths, contrary 
to the dictates of their reaſon, and their natural abhor- 
rence of vice, By theſe moraliſts the temptations 


to ſin are very properly ſet forth to us as the deluſive 


devices of falſe pleaſure. And in holy writ, becauſe 
* Poverty of mind, is not to be diſintereſted ; to deſpiſe riches ; 


when 
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when corruption 3 univerſally, we are then not 
only continually ſollicited to irregular indulgences by 
our ſenſitive appetites, and the objects which are ever 
aſſailing them; but evil example hath itſelf a very con- 
tageous, depraving influence, and is a very ſtrong temp- 
tation; for theſe reaſons the world is repreſented to us 
as the great ſcduccr. Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world, ſays St. John: if any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. 
Now what the apoſtle means by the world, and the 
things that are in it, he expreſly declares in the follow- 
ing words. For all that is in the world, faith he, the 
luſt of the fleſh, and the luſt of the eyes, and the 
pride of life, is not of the Father, but of the world. 
The Iuſts of the fleſh ; i. e. the deſire of unlawful plea- 
ſures, all intemperance, laſciviouſneſs, and impurity. 
Theſe are called the luſts of the fleſh, becauſe men 
are hurried or ſeduced into them by paſſions and 
appetites, which the ſcripture tiles, fe, in op- 
polition to the dictates of reaſon or moral conſcience, 
which is called in ſcripture, being led by the fpirit. 
Now, though all the good things of life, which God 
hath created to be enjoyed with temperance, according 
to the ends and meaſures of nature, within the limits 
of reaſon and good order, and conſiſtent with the more 
noble views and improvements of our rational and ſo- 
cial part; though they be all the gifts of God, who 

rueth us richly all things to enjoy; yet when men, in- 
Read of bridling and governing their appetites by 
reaſon, do on the contrary ſuffer their reaſon to be 
over-ruled by paſſions and appetites, fubverting the 
natural order e God's creation, and denying due au- 
thority to thoſe ſuperior faculties deſigned to diſtin- 
guiſn men from mere ſenſitive creatures ; their enjoy- 
ments in this caſe are not of God, but are condemned 
by him ; they are of what the apoſtle here ſtiles, by 


#* Tohn in. 15 


way. 
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way of oppoſition, to the deſign and will of God, be. 
world. | 410007 
The luſts of the eye, the deſire of riches by unlaw- 
ful means, and to no valuable purpoſes. And theſe 
are here ſtiled, the luſts of the eyes; becauſe the love 
of riches, as ſuch, and as it ſtands here diſtinguiſhed 
from other vitious affections, the couetous deſire of 
riches for riches ſake, without any regard to the true, 
and beneficial uſes of them, is but feeding the eyes 
with a mere fruitleſs view of unprofitable treaſure, 
with the empty ſhows of vanity and deceit. It is the 
vice deſcribed thus by the wiſe man, There is one 
alone, and there is not a ſecond, yea, he hath neither 
child nor brother, yet 1s there no end of all his labour, 
neither 1s his * ſatisfied with riches; neither ſaith 
he, for whom do ] labour, and bereave my ſoul of 
good?“ This alſo is vanity. And from hence have 
been derived thoſe particular manners of ſpeaking in 
ſcripture, where liberality is ſtyled, a bountiful eye, 
= a ſingle or open eye; and covetouſneſs, an evil 
or niggardly eye, Whenever riches are deſired and 
employed as inſtruments of liberality, or of doing 
good ſervice to ſociety, they are then indeed real bleſ- 
ings of providence. Bleſſings to the poſſeſſors of them 
whom they enable to have great influence in promot- 
ing virtue, and every thing that is valuable in ſociety, 
or adds to the happineſs of mankind. And bleſſings 
to others who are partakers of thoſe good influences. 
But when they are only, what the apoſtle here ſtiles, 
the luſt of the eyes; the food either of covetouſneſs 
merely without uſe, or of vanity and folly in an ill 
uſe of them, the deſire of them in that caſe is not an 
appetite of God's creating. 7is not of the Father, but 
of the world, *Tis the creature merely of a pervert- 
ed imagination, and of a corrupt will: tis a deſire that 
will perpetually put men upon obtaining wealth by ill 
methods, and upon employing it contrary to thedeſign 
of God, in creating mankind, and the means of outs. 
ward enjoyment, | The 
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The pride of life, 1. e. ambition, or the unlawful de- 


ſire of dominion and power. And this is here ſtiled 


the pride of life ; becauſe, both the defire of obtaining 
power by unrighteous methods, and the pleafure of 
increaſing it in ways of inſolence and oppreffion, have 
their Whole foundation in pride; in a preſumptuous 
imagination, that right reaſon and equity are things 
of no reality, and which may, at any time, give place 
to our will and plexfure. ire of , In order 


to increaſe it to benefit of our fellow- creatures, is 


indeed a noble paſſion. But the defire of power for 
the purpoſes of ambition only, and for the pleaſure of 
tyranizing over others, is with great ropriety called 
here the pride of life, which 7s not of the Father, but 
the world. *Tis that pride, or that ſetting up of 
If-will, in ON to reaſon and equity, which is 
the ground and foundation of almoſt every immorality. 
The intemperances and debaucheries men are guil 
of for want of improvement of themſelves, are mo 
17 te included under the firſt head, which is the 
of t 


fleſh. The ſecond head, which is the I of 

eye, or the covetous deſire of riches, for riches ſake, 

is alſo frequently the occaſion of much corruption, of 
many and great particular acts of injuſtice and oppreſ- 
ſion towards others. But the moſt general and exten- 
ſive cauſe of an habirually injurious and inhuman 
temper is this pride of life; this love of power, domi- 
nation and ſelf- will. From hence ariſe wars, deſola- 
tions, tyrannies, and all the great, extenſive and mer- 
cileſs oppreſſions which totally extinguiſh that univer- 
fal benevolence towards tnankind, which is the charity 
ſented in ſcripture as the fulfilling of the whole 


law; becauſe benevolence ought to preſide in the mind, 


and while our appetites are ruled by it, they are regu- 
lar and orderly, and anfwer the good ends for which 
they were implantedin u. 
Thoſe evil appetites are the tempters by which we 
are mifled into the ways of unrighteoufnefs and filthi- 
This paraphraſe is chiefly taken from Dr. Sam. Clarke. Ste 


his Sermons. 
neſs, 
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neſs, contrary to our reaſon, and inward. ſenſe of vir. 
tue and duty. And they ate not of God: they. are not 
of the. Father ;, becauſe, tho? all our appetites after 
outward objects, all our ſenſitive affections and: deſires, 
as well as our rational powers be of God's creation; 
yet he hath, given us a governing principle to direct 
them; he hath created them on purpoſe to be reſtrain» 
ed and regulated by the rules of virtue and ſober rea · 
ſon; to be the ſubjects of our moral government, and 
thus to be to us the means, the occaſions, the mate- 
rials of various virtues. Separate them from us, and 
we have nothing to rule, nothing to curb or regulate. 
Take them away, there would be indeed no tempta· 
tions to exceſſes and irregularities. Hut at the ſame 
time, what would become of: ſelf-government, of tem · 
perance, of fortitude, of benevolence, and in one 
word, of all that gives a man a title to the character 
of virtuous and good. Wherein the virtues. of other 
created agents may conſiſt; or what the objects of 
them may be, we cannot tell; but with reſpect to us, 
tis ur ſenſitive part chiefly that is the object of our 
good or bad adminiſtration ; of our reaſonable or 
unreaſonable deportment. And with regard to all 
beings ca of virtues analogous to ours, there 
muſt be. ſimilar means and objects of moral 

ment. The moral perfection of the Deity conſiſts in 
not exerting his power omnipotent, fon the ſake of 
triumphing in his power, but in exerciſing it for the 
greater good of his creation, according to the rules of 
juſtice, equity, and-truth. 

Now, how our natural appetites ſollicit us to place 
our happineſs 5 them, and oppoſe 
themſelves to the government of our reaſon, we 
all feel, if we but attend to our minds e for do we not, 
on many occaſions, experience a lau in oun members 
warring againſt the law of our minds, The real ſtate of 
mankind, as corrupt as the world is, is this: men 
have naturally a ſtrong ſenſe of virtue and n 

er 
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der in the government of their ſenſitive affections; 1b 
that it 18 107 exſy for them to deſpiſe the dictates of 
rem and conference. And therefore; few men be- 
cane highly corrupt all at once: few begin, in their 
firſt inſtances of unrighteouſneſs, with acts of violent 
oppreſſion ; few run immediately into all exceſs and 
extrayagancy of debauchery and riot; ſeemingly ſmall 
immoral indulgences preſent themſelves firſt, and gain 
| admittance into their hearts, under the deceitful co- 
ours of very venial ones. But when a man has yielded 
to one fin becaute it is but ſmall, he cannot reſiſt the 
next, becauſe it is not much greater; and fo, by the 
ſame deluſive argument, and by the ſame fooliſh re- 
peated temptation, he is by degrees betrayed into the 
commiſſion of the moſt enormous crimes ; which, if 
any man at his firſt being tempted to tranſgreſs, had 
foretold that he ſhould in proceſs of time be induced 
to commit, he would have anſwered, as Hazael did 
to the prophet that foretold his cruelty, ® Am a 
dog that I ſhould do this thing?“ But at laſt, theſe 
very greateſt of crimes make no more dreadful an 
appearance to his corrupted conſcience, than at firſt 
the leaſt fins did to his innocent and undebauched 
judgment. When men have once been guilty of 
ſome great enormity, having loſt the guard of their 
innocence, the banks of modeſty and good reſolution 
being broken down,the cuſtoms of a wicked world, and 
the habits of debauchery prevail over them, and bear 
them down irreſiſtibly like a torrent: men thus become 
gradually reconciled to vice; the ſecond crime is com- 
mitted with lefs reluctance than the firſt ; and the ha- 
bit of wickedneſs growing upon them by repeated 
acts, in proceſs of time, beſides the proper and imme- 
diate temptation to every act of ſin, the very cuſtom 
of having done it makes it difficult for them not to 
return to it. They at laſt become aſhamed to retreat, 
and indeed have no other arguments to oppoſe to the 
enticements of ſin, and to the importunities of vitious 

com- 
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company, than ſuch as having been often baffled and 
overcome have little or no force. And thus their re- 
turn to virtue becomes, in a manner, as difficult as 
that the Ethiopian ſhould change his colour, or the leopard 
his fpots. The temptations which one could not reſiſt 
in the days of his greater ſtrength and beſt adyantages, 
are become much more pow by being often com- 
plied with; and if ever he recovers from the ſlay 

of ſin, it muſt be by overcoming an enemy — 
ſtronger, when he at the ſame time is much weaker 
himſelf. The effect of this is, that the conſcience at 
length becomes ſear*d and inſenſible, and the heart en- 
une hardened; and the ſinner has no deſire left of 
recovering his liberty, any more than he has power to 
do it. The laſt and higheſt 1 of this evil is, 
when a man having wholly laid aſide the thoughts of 
reforming himſelf, makes it his buſineſs, on the con- 
trary, to corrupt others, and to tempt them likewiſe 
into debauchery, intemperance, corruption and vena- 
lity ; when he makes a mock of virtue, of ſobriety, 
and honeſty, of publick ſpirit, religion and conſcience, 
when he ſcoffs at piety and goodneſs, and ſets himſelf 
down (as the Plalmiſt expreſſes it) in the ſeat of the 
ſcornful. St. Paul, after a long catalogue of ſins which 
the light of nature clearly diſcovers to every perſon to 
be highly abominable, gives this character of thoſe 
who are arrived to the utmoſt heighth of depravity z 
* Who knowing the judgment of God (that they which 
commit ſuch things are worthy of death; worthy of the 
puniſhments threatened by God againſt fin, worthy of 
the direful effects a corrupted immoral temper and life 
muſt produce in a good adminiſtration of moral be- 
ings;) not only do the ſame, but have pleaſure in them 
that do them,” No man thinks it poſſible for him, at 
his firſt ſetting out in the world, ever to arrive to 
ſuch a monſtrous degree of wickedneſs ; but this is the 
natural progreſs of vice, which nothing can prevent 
but firm reſiſtance to every temptation, to every — 
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moral indulgence, however trifling it may appear 
or a ſtrict guard againſt being betrayed into any ſin, 
by the faireſt, the moſt ſpecious ſollicitations of any 
of our appetites after outward pleaſure. It is for this 
reaſon that the ſcripture commands us to watch over 
our hearts, to take heed to our ways, to commune 
often very, ſeriouſly, with our moral conſcience, to ex- 
amine ourſelves, and to call ourſelves frequently to a 
very, ſtrict account for all our actions. Take 


heed, brethren, ſays the author of the epiſtle to the 


Hebrews, leſt there be in any of you an evil heart of 
unbelief, in departing from the living God, But ex- 
hort one another daily, while it is called to day, left 
any of you be hardened through the deceitfulneſs of 
ſin.” To be hardened, or to harden à man's own heart, 


ſignifies to have laid aſide that natural abhotrence of 


ſin. which. uſually, at firſt, reſtrains men from ventur- 
ing 1 great wickedneſs. It ſignifics to have loſt 
or laid aſleep that quick ſenſe, that uneaſy judgment 
of the mind and conſcience, which by continually re- 

ing to us the baſeneſs and vileneſs, the danger 
and evil conſequences of ſin, will not permit men (fo 
long as they give attention to it) to become abandon- 


ed ſinners. It ſignifies, men's being at length recon- 


ciled to ſin; their chuſing it with deliberate choice; 
their becoming ſhameleſs. and incorrigible, open and 
daring,. not only, in committing Shel, but in de- 
fending it; and denying all moral differences of acti- 
ons. Men do not fall into this wretched ſtate on a 
ſudden and at once; but they arrive at it by degrees, 
being ſeduced. into. it inſenſibly by the enticements, 
and drawn on gradually by che deceitfulneſs of fin. 
This is the natural tendency of our yielding to tempta- 
tion, of our complying with the cuſtoms of a depra- 


ved.world, and ſuffering ourſelves to be overcome by - 


any paſſion. or appetite till we have firſt examined it at 


* Heb. ili. 13 a 
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the bar of reaſon and conſcience, There is, nor can 
be no other way of preſerving ourſelves ſecure againſt 

this moſt fatal of all evils to which reaſonable beings can 
be expoſed, and which, for that reaſon, was the only 
thing that certain ancient moraliſts would call evil; 
(total depravation of the mind) but not to enter into 
the road which directly leads to it; or if we are be- 
trayed into it, to recover ourſelves by reflexion and re- 
ſolution immediately, and to redouble our watchful- 
neſs over the language of our paſſions to us. This 
direful growth or progreſs of the vitious temper in 
conſequence of our liſtening to falſe pleaſure, or un- 
examin*d appetites and fancies, is frequently repre- 
ſented to us by ancient moraliſts in the moſt rouſing and 
awakening manner, And indeed they mult be utter 
ſtrangers to the ballance of the affections, which con- 
ſtitutes ſoundneſs and integrity of mind, to the power 
of habits; and, in one word, to all the laws relative to 
our progreſs in virtue, and to all the effects of not 
maintaining our reaſon and moral conſcience in full 
and uncontroulable power and authority, who do not 
ſee the neceſſity of our keeping a ſtrict watch over 
our minds, and of giving heedtul attention to the en- 
ticing ſhapes and forms in which our appetites after 
outward objects are apt to repreſent them to us, eſpe- 
cially when we have in any degree accuſtomed them 
to rule and guide us. *Tis by ſuch moral diſcipline 
alone that men can retain their integrity, improve in 
virtue, nay, not degenerate gradually into abſolute de- 
pravity. Several moraliſts have unfolded and laid 
open to our view the ſeducive promiſes with which dif- 
ferent paſſions often tempt us. And there is not in- 
deed any thing more neceſſary to mankind, than that 
they ſhould be early appriſed of the deceitful repre- 
ſentations of things our appetites are apt to exhibit to 
us, and of the falſe aſſertions and judgments we can- 
not but be betrayed into by them, if we are not ex- 
ccedingly upon our gr being deluded 3 if 
| we 
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we are not ſevere ſelf-examiners, ſevere chaſtiſers of 
all our ideas or fancies; for according to them will 
our affections and purſuits be. It is impoſſible that 
one can preſerve his dominion over his appetites any 
longer than he looks upon a right mind as the greateſt 
of all treaſures, and a corrupt one as the moſt hor- 
rible of all evils; any longer than he looks upon gene- 
rous affection, and the calm and ſteady preſidence of 
reaſon, as having more beauty and charm than all o- 
ther things in the world beſides, and a, grain of ho- 
neſty — native worth is of more value, in bis ap- 
prehenſion, than all the adventitious ornaments, eſtates 
or preferments, for the ſake of which ſo many turn 
knaves; forſaking their natural principles and ſenti- 
ments, quit their true honour and freedom for a mean, 
timorous, — ſtate of gaudy ſervitude z and for 
inſipid wretched honours of a deceitful kind, exchange 
inward merit, honour, anda character of a ſincere and 
laſting reliſh, But how can this juſt notion of worth 
be kept up in the mind, otherwiſe than by the habitual 
felf-examination and watchfulneſs ſo earneſtly recom- 
mended by the excellent moraliſt“ whoſe words I 
have been now quoting, which is indeed the very ſame 
with that keeping of the heart with all diligence, that 
frequent meditation upon the excellence of virtue, the 
dignity to which human powers may be improved, 
the end of our being, and the will of our creator ; and 
that continued, unintermitted attention that we be not 
deceived by the deluſive appearances of ſin, ſo often 
inculcated upon us in the ſacred writings. 2. Let me 
only add to what hath been faid, that the commands 
m ſcripture not to truſt to our own hearts, and to take 
heed that we do not deceive ourſelves, do not imply 
any other difficulty in knowing ourſelves, or in judg- 
ing truly of our advancements 1n virtue, beſides what 
ariſes from ſelf- love or ſelf-flattery ; of which he, who 


* See Arrian, Marcus Antoninus, and the CharaQteriſticks, 
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is not aware, muſt be very unacquainted with human 
nature, It is certainly of moment to us, in order to 
our progreſs in virtue, not to be deceived with regard 
to our moral character, or not to imagine ourſelves 
more f or more proof againſt iollications to 

vice of any kind than we really are. With regard to 
other qualities, as beauty, ſtrength, agility, learning, 
wit, Sc. it cannot but be owned that very few are 
able to prevent very great partiality in their judgments 
about their ſhare of them. For how apt are we to 
magnify all our accompliſhments, and to extenuate 
all our imperfections to ourſelves? How doth flattery 
work upon perſons ſo as not only to perſwade them 
that they may perhaps have good qualities in a higher 
degree than they imagined, but even ſo as to induce 
them to venture on undertakings far above their abili- 
ties. — How doth this happen but through our diſpo- 
ſition to judge too favourably of ourſelves? Were it 
not for this rendency to flatter ourſelves, the flattery 
of others could never ſeduce us. The latter indeed 
can only hurt us in proportion to the power the other 
hath over our minds. Now ſurely, none will fay that 
there is danger from our aptitude to partiality with re- 
gard to dives in every other reſpect, and no dan- 
ger of our miſtaking with regard to our moral cha- 
rafter, or our improvements and advances in virtue, 
But if it be poſſible to deceive or flatter ourſelves in 
that reſpect, it is certainly a ſelf-deceit, a ſelf-flattery 
which ought to be ſtrictly guarded againſt 3 for no other 
branch of ſelf-partiality can be of ſo dangerous conſe- 
quence to us. Surely in this article, if a man thinketh 
himſelf ſomething when he is nothing, he decerveth himſelf *, 
But the only way to be certain we do not deceive or 
fatter ourſelves in this important article, is not to 
ſuffer ourſelves to reliſh praiſe from others which we 
are not very ſure of our deſerving, upon a cloſe and 


® Gal. vi. 3, &c. 
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ſevere review of our heart, temper and life; not ts 
take our idea of ourſelves from others, but from our 
own inward conſcience alone. That no man may 
deceive himſelf, faith the Apoſtle St. Paul, let him 
prove his own work; and then ſhall he have rejoicing 
in himſclf alone, and not in another: Then the 
flattery of others will not miſlead him into a falſe opi- 
nion of himſelf ; and then ſhall he, if he be injuriouſly 
calumniated, have rejoicing in himſelf from the teſti- 
mony of a good conſcience. The great danger with 
reſpect to miſtaking our moral character lies in our 
not attending to the real difference between our being 
deeply affected with a ſenſe of the excellence of virtue, 
as often as it is preſented to us, and our being actually 
virtuous. Some men fancy themſelves highly im- 
proved in virtue, and abſolutely ſecure, at leaſt againſt 
every groſs vice, whatever temptations to commit it 
they may happen to fall into; 1 at times they 
have very high notions of the beauty and amiableneſs 
of virtue, and of the deformity of every ſinful paſſion 
and action. But they do not conſider, that the worſt 
of men muſt, on ſome occaſions, feel the ſame ſenti- 
ments excited in their minds; and that the ſincerity 
and reality of virtue is to be meaſured by the good 
deeds it produces, by the general tenor of the life; 
for if ſentiments of virtue and duty do not govern the 
life, they do not make one really good, becauſe theß 
do not render one really uſeful beneficial to man- 
kind. If a man have not good ſentiments, he cannot 
be virtuous, but in order to deſerve the character of a 
virtuous man, his good ſentiments muſt be a principle 
of action in him; a living, a moving, an active prin- 
ciple. The ſoundeſt faith, the beſt notions about God 
and virtue are dead, ſaith St, James, unleſs they ſhew 
themſelves to be active hy the good fruits they bring 
forth. Faith without works is dead, As others can 
have no evidence of our good principles but by the 
advantages they reap from the good 2 of them in 


Our 
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our lives, ſo we are to prove our faith, our good 
principles and ſentiments, our right notions of things 
to ourſelves by our conduct and behaviour: Not to 
fatter curſelves on account of the truth and reaſonable. 
neſs of our opinions, or of the warmth with which we 
at times contemplate virtue, but to call ourſelves to an 
account for the good we actually do in conſequence of 
theſe good principles; and then only to pronounce 
ourſelves good, when we are really uſcful to ſociety. It 
ſignifies but little how virtuous the head be, if the heart 
be not equally ſo. Virtue means a virtuous temper, 
working habitually all the good it hath opportunity of 
doing; a generous benevolent diſpoſition, that con- 
trouleth every ſenſual appetite, and delights to exert 
itſelf in 5 with unwearied aſſiduity, the beſt 
intereſts of mankind. Now every man hath it in 
his power, almoſt every day of his life, to do ſome 
good to ſociety. And he therefore hath juſt ground 
to ſuſpect his virtue, who not being able to point out 
to himſelf what he does that is truly good, eaſily 
vails upon himſelf to believe it was becauſe he had no 
opportunity, or it was not in his power. For that is 
not the language of virtue, but of indolence or ſelf- 
love. And this leads me to obſerve in the firſt place, 
that many placing virtue or religion in acts of pious 
meditation and worſhip, not only diſpenſe with their 
not laying themſelves out to be uſeful to ſociety, but 
think themſelves much better employed than if they 
minded temporal affairs, or concerned themſelves a- 
bout what they diminutively call worldly buſineſs, But 
chriſtianity calls upon us to be diligent in ſome uſeful 
buſineſs, and to be rich in good works. And hecauſe 
our righteouſneſs, as the ſcripture ſpeaks, cannot profit 
God, then only is it 2 or of real worth, when 
it is profitable to our fellow creatures. We are placed 
in this world not to retire from it; but to be activo 
in it, and to exert our ſelves to promote publick happi- 
nels, And indeed to fu Pos that the virtue required 
3 of 
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of us is any thing beſides ſuch a temper of mind ag 
prompts and excitcs io doing good in the world, is to 
ſuppoſe our excellence to conſiſt in ſeparating our- 
ſelves from our kind, and living independently of 
them. It is to place it in ſomething that cannot make 
us like God, whoſe moral perfection conſiits in the 
continual exertion of his goodneſs; in ſomething which 
abſolutely centers in ourſelves, and is therefore wholly 
ſeliſh, If we have juſt apprehenſions of God, religi- 
ous meditation mult be of excellent uſe to excite and 
ſtrengthen the generous affections, and to ſubdue the 
narrow or impure appetites, which are the great ob- 


ſtacles to virtuous activity. But if what is called de- 


votion, pious contemplation, or acts of religious wor- 
ſhip, have not this eficct, we may be as ſure that we 
are deceived by ſome falſe opinion about God, and 
what 1s acceptable to him, as it is plain and evident 
That he made us ſo to govern our appctites, and fo 
to exert ourſelves every one in his ſphere as may beſt 
ſerve to advance publick happineſs.” Now, tho? 
chriſtianity had not told us ſo, what can be more evi- 
dent, than that nothing can be acceptable to God, or 
recommend to the divine favour, but our acting the 
beſt part as rational and Tocial creatures, as creatures 
not made for ourſelves, but for the general good? 
Some, in the ſecond place, are eaſily perſwaded that 
acts of religious — are not ſufficient to compleat 
the character of a good man, but that if to frequent exer- 
ciſes of devotion, almſgiving be joined, then is a man 
perfect. But St. Paul * diſtinguiſhes between charity, 
and giving to the poor. Tho' I beſtow all my 
goods on the poor, ſaith he, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.“ The charity which in ſcrip- 
ture is called fulfilling of the law, and the bond of 
perfectneſs, is now too generally underſtood to mean 
no more than almſgiving, which is but a ſmall part 


® 1 Cor. xiü. 3: 
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of it. It means that univerſal love to mankind which 
not only diſpoſes us to pity and compaſſionate our fel- 
low creatures in diſtreſs, but excites us to employ our 
whole life buſily in ſome way advantageous to ſociety. 
Very great things are indeed ſpoken in ſcripture con- 
cerning this particular virtue of liberality to the poor. 
But it deſerves to be particularly taken notice, that 
not only in the text juſt cited, but in all other places 
alſo, without exception, through the whole new teſta- 
ment, the word charity never once ſignifies the giving 
of alms, but always that ſincere benevolence and good 
will towards all men, of which ä — the poor 
is but one ſingle branch, or one particular effect. It 
is very plain that almſgiving, if it ſprings not from a 
right principle, if it be accompanied with, and made 
ſublervient to deſigns of pride and ambition, of im 
riouſneſs and dominion, of party, faction and worldly 
wer in matters of religion, it is of no eſteem in the 
ſight of God : it is not a virtue but when it proceeds 
from real love to mankind ; and in order to its anſwer- 
ing the end of the principle from which it ought to 
flow, in order to be called a virtue, it ought to be di- 
rected by wiſdom in its choice of objects and means, 
Pretences of love towards God, which do not produce 
benevolence towards our fellow-creatures, the apoſtle 
St. John tells us“, they are nothing more than mere 
enthuſiaſm, and a groſs deceit. ** If a man fay, I 
love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar,” The 
reaſons he gives for it are, He that loveth not mankind, 
knoweth not God, for he is love. — And, he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath ſeen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not ſeen. The meaning of 
which reaſoning is plainly to this effect. He who is 
not benevolently affected toward mankind cannot 
have a juſt notion of God, for God is love; he can- 
not love God, without conſidering him as infinitely be- 


1 John iv. 20, &c. | 
Z4 nevolent 
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nevolent and good: But how can one love infinite be. 
nevolence, without having a benevolent diſpoſition. 
Beſides, it is only a benevolent diſpoſition towards 
mankind that can lead one to that delight in an uni- 
verſal father of mankind, and of the whole world of 
perceptive and rational beings, in which the love of 
God conſiſts. We cannot riſe to that fublime act of 
love, but gradually from acts of love and kindneſs to- 
wards beings which fall more immediately under our 
obſervation : if our love doth not operate towards our 
kind, there can be no ſuch principle of benevolence 
in us, as is neceſſary to our being able to form to our 
ſelves an idea of God, and to delight in him. 

Now, as for a principle of rea] benevolence, either to- 
ward God or mankind, tho? it be very true that, as the 
fame apoſtle ſays “, that whoſoever hath this world's 
— and ſeeth his brother have need, and ſhutteth up 

is bowels of compaſſion from him, it cannot be in him; 
for how dwelleth the love of God in ſuch a breaſt, faith 
the apoſtle : Yet that principle doth not fatisfy it ſelf 
with frequent giving for the relief of the poor; but the 


_ perſon who is really influenced by it, will be led and 


determined by it to devote his whole life to the ſervice 
of mankind. He will be diligent to find out ways of 
being really and conſtantly uſeful to ſociety, and will 
think every moment loſt in which he is not employed 
in doing ſomething really good. Perſons in the lower 
ſtations of life are very apt to cenſure thoſe who have 
large eſtates for their Ares and particularly for 
their doing ſo few deeds of generoſity in proportion to 
their fortunes. And they are indeed highly culpable. 
But let no man deceive himſelf, by ſaying to himſelf 
he would do great and beneficial things, if he had a 
plentiful income, unleſs he dare ſay to himſelf, that he 
does all the good in his preſent power; that he lays 
himſelf out to be uſeful to ſociety to the utmoſt of his ca- 
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ity; and is in no reſpect leſs beneficial than he may 
be. Chriſtianity exhorts in the ſtrongeſt terms to cha- 
rity, to benevolence, to active virtue. But tho? we 
had no ſuch extraordinary calls from divine revelation 
to be aſſiduous in advancing the general good and per- 
fection of makind, every one of us, in ſome particular 
way beſt ſuited to our abilities, genius circum- 
ſtances, how can we anſwer it to our natural conſcience; 
to that inward ſenſe of duty to God, and of right and 
wrong, which the author of our nature hath implanted 
in all men, to point them to their proper employment, 
as active and ſocial creatures, if we are mere cumberers 
of the earth, like the barren unprofitable tree, which 
only ſerves to draw away nouriſhment from the good 
and fruitful ones? Yet ſuch are all men who do not 
exert themſelves to be uſeful to others. They are bar- 
ren unprofitable trees; for what fruits doth ſociety, 
for whoſe good all men are born, reap from them ? 
The greateſt vice in the world is idleneſs. It is juſtly 
ſaid by moraliſts to be the mother of irregular paſſions, 
Bat, independently of that conſideration, an idle lite is 
contrary to the firſt and fundamental law of nature, 
with regard to our improvement, and to the improve- 
ment of mankind and human happineſs in general, by 
which all is the fruit or purchaſe of induſtry, To im- 
prove ourſelves, is to fit ourſelves for doing great good, 
tor being more extenſively uſeful to ſociety z and there- 
fore time wholly laid out in improving ourſelves in 
knowledge, without ever exerting our abilities for the 
advantages of others, is laying out our time wholly 
upon having the means by which an end may be gain- 
ed, and no part of it upon the end itſelf, But if to 
enrich our minds with knowledge, without employ- 
ing ourſelves to be ſerviceable to mankind by it, be 
but at beſt the . moſt innocent ſort of idleneſs, what 
muſt be ſaid of thoſe who are indeed mere drones, 
who live luxuriouſly upon the induſtry of the active 
and laborious ? *Tis a fatal miſtake, to affix an ** 
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of meanneſs to any buſineſs or employment which is 
really beneficial to ſociety. And it is an equally perni- 
cious one for any to think, that they have a right by 
their lucky birth, to be excemed from all concern 
about the advancement of publick happineſs; and to 
imagine they do enough, © and then they are pre- 
vailed upon to part with a little of their ſuperfluity for 
the relicf of the indigent and diſtreſſed, No man is 


born for himſelf ; and therefore no man diſcharges the 


duty of his life, or lives anſwerably to the end of his 
creation, who doth not conſider himſelf as obliged to 
be a uſeful member of ſociety, in proportion to his 
power of doing good ; and to aul his abilities and 
power, in order to increaſe his power of doing good. 
This is not the language of chriſtianity only, which is 
thought by ſome, upon that account, to impoſe a grie- 
vous yoke upon the rich and great by birth. It is the 
language of natural religion alſo; and is accordingly 
ſet forth to us as our duty in the moſt urgent and em- 
_ moving manner, by ſeveral heathen moraliſts. 
or is there indeed any poſſibility of evading the ne- 
ceſſity of acknowledging the obligation of all men 
equally to active virtue, till it can be proved, that all 
men are not made for ſociety ; but that ſome have by 
birth-right, or may acquire by getting wealth, a diſ- 
penſation from all obligation to ſociety, and a right to 
live as they liſt, without any concern about the inte- 
reſts of mankind in general, or of their country in par- 
ticular, In truth, one cannot be idle without being 
really hurtful, But ſuppoſing there were any kinds of 
innocent idleneſs to which one's life might be wholly 
devoted; — Is it the life of a man; the proper life of a 
creature endued with reaſon and active powers; the 
proper life of a ſocial creature, bleſſed with ſo many 
facultics capable of ſuch highly beneficial exerciſes? Is 
it a life that can be approved of by God; or merit 
happineſs in another world? What merit hath ſuch a 
life with regard to men; and how can it but be con- 
demned by God and all good beings? To what rewards 
or 
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or honours can it intitle hereafter ? Their memory here 
muſt quickly be loſt ; and what can they flatter themſelves 
to have deſcrved or prepared themſelves for in another 
world? But the memory of the good man ſhall ever 
be precious here as ointment poured forth, and the good 
works he hath done in this world ſhall fol/ow him into a- 
nother, and obtain him a place ſuited to his worth, a- 
mong thoſe who have lived here, not to themſelves, but to 
the glory of God, who created men to be co-workers with 
him for promoting univerſal good. I need not ſtay to 
prove that every man who from a ſenſe of his duty to 
ſociety, exerts himſclf with aſſiduous and cheerful appli- 
cation to ſome uſeful buſineſs, to do good to ſociety, is 
an honourable member of ſociety, and truly deſerves 
the character of a virtuous man z nor that there is no 
man, eſpecially in a well-governed ſociety, who may 
not be uſeful. But I cannot chooſe but take notice 
of that affecting tranſition of the ſon of Syrach * from 
magnifying God in all his works of creation and pro- 
vidence to the praiſe of good men. Let us now 
praiſe famous men. The Lord hath wrought 

glory by them, through his great power from the be- 
ginning. Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, 
men renowned for their power, giving counſel by their 
underſtanding, and declaring propheſies. Leaders of 
the people by their counſels, and by their knowledge 
of learning meet for the people, wife and eloquent 1n 
their inſtitutions. Such as found out muſical tunes, 
and recited verſes in writing, Rich men furniſhed 
with ability, living peaceably in their habitations. All 
thoſe were honoured in their generations, and were 
the glory of their times. There be of them that have 
left a name behind them, that their praiſes might be 
reported. And ſome there be which — no memo- 
rial, who are periſhed as though they had never been. 


Eccl. xliv. 

+ It appears from hence, that in ancient times making honour- 
able mention of great and good men, to excite noble emulation in 
the living, was a part of religious ſervice. 
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The ways of being really uſeful to ſociety are innu- 
merable, and will be eaſily found out by thoſe who 
have a principle of active virtue in their minds; that 
virtue or wiſdom, which, as St. James expreſſes it, is 
pure, peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be intreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits, And what a poor thing 
is it, ſaid even a wiſe heathen ſage, not to hurt him, 
whom you ought to benefit? It was a noble ſaying of 
Plato, which Tully hath beautifully enlarged upon in 
his offices, ©* We are not born for ourſelves alone ; 
our country, our parents, and our friends have all a 
ſhare and an 1 in our being. Tis a maxim 
with the Stoicks, faith Tully, that as the earth, and all 
the productions of it, were created for the uſe of men, 
ſo men themſelves were brought into the world, that 
they might aſſiſt and benefit each other. In this we 
ought to follow the guidance of nature, to bring com- 
mon goods together, and freely lay them in common, 
and by an inter courſe of giving and receiving kind offi- 
ces, by art and induſtry, and all our faculties, to ce- 
ment the ſociety of mankind, It is more agreeable 
to nature, faith the ſame author, for a man to under- 
take all ſorts of labour and trouble for the ſervice and 
advantage of ſociety, than to live in ſolitude, not only 
free from cares, but in the midſt of the greateſt plea- 
ſures. We are all members of one great body. Na- 


ture produced us under mutual relation, from the ſame 


principles, and for the ſame deſigns. It is ſhe that has 
inſpired us with love one for another: it is ſhe who has 
taught us the leſſons of equity and juſtice. It is upon ac- 
count of her conſtitutions that we ought to eſteem it a 

ter unhappineſs to do hurt, than to receive it, It is 

y her orders that our hands move fo readily to t 

aſſiſtance of an injured neighbour. Let that good ſay- 
ing therefore be ever in your mind, *I am a man, and 
T eſteem nothing foreign to me which is of kin to hu- 
manity. Let us lay our natural powers in common. 


by 
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by this means only ſupported and upheld from ruin, 
that each part hinders the fall of the others.“ This is 
the conſtant language of the ancient moraliſts concern- 
ing benevolence and virtue. And it is indeed the lan- 
guage of nature, as well as of revelation, that he who 
thinketh himſelf virtuous becauſe he hath pious or vir- 
tuous ſentiments, contenting himſelf that he does no 
hurt, without laying himſelf out, to the utmoſt of his 
power, to be uſeful to ſociety, miſtakes the ſhadow for 
the ſubſtance. ** For, as the apoſtle St. James rea- 
ſons *, if a brother or ſiſter be naked, and deſtitute of 
daily food, and one ſay unto them, Depart in peace, 
be you warmed and filled, but does not give to them 
thoſe things which are needful, what doth it profit ? 
Even ſo faith, if it hath not works, is dead being alone. 
Vea a man may ſay, Thou haſt faith, and I have works: 
ſhew me thy faith without thy works, and I will ſhew 
thee my faith by my works.“ No opinions, no faith, 
no perſwaſion, no ſentiments, can be of real uſe or va- 
lue but in proportion to the good influence they have 
upon one's actions. If they produce a good temper and 
diſpoſition of mind, that good temper will produce a 
conformably good life. And till principles influence 
the temper, they are but ideas floating in the head, It 
is not the head but the heart, ſaid a good ancient, that 
makes the man of probity and worth. And in vain 
doth one pretend to a good heart, if he is not fruitful 
in good works, For it is not more true, that a 

tree bringeth forth good fruit, than that a good heart 
is not barren, but active and fruitful in counſels, in . 
words, and in deeds, which are of real utility to all 
within its reach or influence, I have inſiſted the 
longer upon theſe miſtakes about virtue, becauſe, as 
nothing more effectually ſupplants true ſcience than 
falſe learning; ſo nothing more effectually prevents 
progreſs in real virtue, than the purſuit of ſomething 


Janes ii. 14. 
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that has a fair but falſe ſhew of it. And in chriſtian 
coutrics, placing religion intirely in contemplation 
ani acts of religious worſhip, and in almſgiving, in- 
1c » placing it in benevolent aſſiduous induſtry to 
1e good of ſociety, ſeems to be a very pre- 
Val willake, tho? chriſtianity expreſly declares, 
tat Hur duty conſiſts in doing good, in being ready 
to diilribute, willing to communicate, and in being 
rich in good works ;, and this is laying up to our- 
ſclves in ſtore a good foundation againſt the time to 
come, in which every one ſhall reap as he has ſown 3 
aud God the righteous judge md. governor of the 
world will render to every one according to his works. 
And indeed, did it teach any other doctrine, or place 
religion in any thing elſe, it could not come from God. 
For reaſon plainly declares to us, that the good of ſo- 
ciety is the end of our creation; and that promoting it is 
our duty ; and that nothing elſe can recommend us to 
the love and approbation of God, who is perfect good- 
neſs, but being ſteadily and uniformly actuated by 
a benign diſpoſition : or, in other words, that in conſe- 
quence of a conſtitution of things, framed and upheld 
by an infinitely perfect author, active benevolence 


muſt be the temper of ſoul from which alone eternal 


happineſs can ſpring. To imagine the rewards in an- 
other life annexed to any other qualities but benignity 
and goodneſs of mind, is to imagine God to love, ho- 
nour and reward ſomething of infericr merit more 
than that which conſtitutes his own ſupreme excellence. 
It is to ſuppoſe him to delight in ſomething inferior to 
virtue more than in virtue, And, on the other hand, 
to meaſure the goodneſs of mankind by any other rule 
or ſtandard but the om fruits it produces, that is, 
the good it does in ſociety, in proportion to our cir- 


curnſtances, or the extent of our power duly improved 
and exerted, is the ſame abſurdity in morals, as it 
would be in phyſicks to ſay, that the cauſe is not pro- 
portional to the effect, and alternately the effect to = 

| cauſe. 


/ 
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cauſe, The rule muſt hold equally true in both, that 
as is the cauſe, ſuch are its effects; as is the cauſe, ſuch is 
the power or energy with which it operates. The only 
mark therefore by which thorough, unaffected, ſincere 
benevolence may be known is this, that it will not be fa- 
tisfied with itſelf, while it is conſcious of its having ne- 
glected any opportunity of benefiting mankind it hath 
or could have had in his power, by duly exerting it- 
felf, while in the mean time it is very indulgent to o- 
thers, and preſumes very charitably of them, inſtead 
of raſhly condemning or cenſuring them. Let us 
therefore judge favourably of others, and ſeverely of 
ourſelves ; that is, call ourſelves: to a ſtrict trial, and 
make our pretences to virtue and goodneſs give an ac- 
count of their good effects, being perſwaded that as 
nothing can aſſimulate us to God but goodneſs of 
heart; ſo goodnels is and muſt be proportional to the 
energy with which it works, to its operativeneſs or 
fruitfulneſs, This may appear a ſevere teſt ; and it is 
impoſſible to lay down rules about it, without entering 
into the examination of particular circumſtances and 
caſes, But if there be any ſuch thing as religion or 
morality, it muſt conſiſt in benevolence ; that is, in 
the prevailing power of benevolence over all our other 
affections : benevolence muſt have the aſcendant; or 
be the governing principle in our mind. And hence 
love is juſtly called in the ſcripture the fulfilment of the 
law, Whatever affection is not ſubmitted to it, but 
baffles and overpowers it, whether it be revenge, pride, 
ambition, private intereſt, or ſenſual gratification, muſt 
be ſtronger than it. But when one regulates all his ap- 
petites and purſuits by a principle of benevolence, 
then are all his affections in due order; then is he 
with reſpect to himſelf, ſober, temperate, chaſte, 
nay, ſelf- denied; and with reſpect to others, ſocial, 
humane and generous ; not merely juſt, but beneficent, 
merciful and affectionate. Nothing can be of conſe- 


quence to mankind, or any creature but * 
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And therefore, this is all which any perſon can, in 
ſtrictneſs of ſpeaking, be ſaid to have a right to. We 
can owe no man any thing, but only to 88 his hap- 
pineſs according to our abilities. We therefore, as 
the apoſtle ſpeaks , can owe no man any thing but to 
love one another: for which reaſon, he that loveth 
mankind hath fulfilled the law. For this, thou ſhalt 
not commit adultery, thou ſhalt not kill, thou ſhalt 
not ſteal, thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs, thou ſhalt 
not covet ; and if there be any other commandment; 
it is briefly comprehended in this ſaying, namely, thou 
ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy ſelf.” The phraſe, as 
thy ſelf, cannot be underſtood to mean an equal, much 
leſs can it mean a greater ſenſibility with regard to o- 
thers than ourſelves, for that is impoſſible, it is a con- 
tradition, But the meaning of it is well explained by 
that moſt equitable rule , Whatſoever ye would that 
men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo unto them,“ 
i. e. be willing to do, or do cheerfully and willingly 
that always to another which you can in reaſon expet 
another ſhould do to you. Put your ſelf in your neigh- 
bour's circumſtances, and whatever you would think 
reaſonable- to expect from another, were you in theſe 
circumſtances, let that be the rule of your dealing with 
him who is actually in theſe circumſtances, 

This, ſays our ſaviour ||, is the law and the pro- 


pbets. This is that great rule wherein is contained 


our whole duty to our neighbour. This is the ſum of 
true religion, of righteouſneſs and equity: This is 
what the nature and the reaſon of things teaches : This 


is a rule of eaſy application: And this is what all God's 


revelations to mankind tend ultimately to eſtabliſh. 
He who loveth mankind will make the joys and ſor- 
rows, the intereſts of his fellow creatures his on. It is 
from ſelf-love that we form the notion of private good; 
and love of our neighbour, where it prevails, will diſ- 


® Rome xiii. 8, Cc. 4 Gal. v. 14. || Matt. vii. 12. 
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poſe us to appropriate to ourſelves his good and wel- 
fare; and thus it will not only prevent out being inj 
rious to him, but will alſo put us upon proimodag; bh 
good. As the private affection makes us in a peculiar 
manner ſenſible of juſtice or injuſtice, humanity, equi- 
ty, tenderneſs and beneficence, when it is exerciſed 
towards our ſelves; love of our neighbour would give 
the fame kind of ſenſibility in his behalf; teach 
us what we ought to do toward our neighbours, by 
making us fecl what we would highly approve of if 
done by a neighbour to us in the like circumſtances, 
And we may certainly fix upon this general rule with 
regard to benevolence, that the more of our care and 
thought and labour we employ in doing good to our 
fellow creatures, the nearer we come up to this law of 
8 « Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy elf. 
he love of our neighbour, in proportion as it 
will be an advocate 1n our breaſts to take care of the 
intereſts of our fellow creatures, in all the competitions 
and interferings, which cannot but be from the imper- 
fection of our nature, and the ſtate we are in; and 
which, as hath been often obſerved, are in a jgreat 
meaſure deſigned for the trial and exerciſe of benevo- 
lence, in order to its being brought to perfection in 
our breaſts, It will likewiſe, in a great degree, leſſen 
that interfering, and hinder men from forming ſo 
Rrong a notion of private good, excluſive of the good 
bf others, as we are = to do. It will lead us naturak. 
ly to examine the dictates of ſelf-love, and to obſerve. 
whether it gives us a juſt and fair repreſentation of our 
true intereſt, For it is not commanded us, nor is the 
ſeed and principle of it implanted in us to exclude ſelf. 
love, * direct and guide it. Er NN as a 
perſon who hath benevolence iling in him to any 
degree, if he Gn his frame and conſtitu- 
2 
things in his ſtate, mu receive, e grati⸗ 
ficacions of benevolence, conllere a9 a particular af- 
A fection, 
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fection, are far ſuperior to the gratifications of any 
other particular affe&tion ; and that benevolence, con- 
ſidered as forming a general temper of mind, is itſelf 
the temper of ſatisfaction and enjoyment ; ſo in reality, 
competition or interfering happens much oftner be- 
tween pride, revenge, ſenſual gratifications and private 
intereſt, than between private intereſt and benevolence. 
For nothing is mote common, as an excellent writer 
has obſerved on this head,“ than to ſee men give them- 
ſelves up to a paſſion or an affection, to their known 
prejudice and ruin, and in direct contradiction to mani- 
feſt and real intereſt, and the loudeſt calls of ſelf- love: 
whereas the ſceming competitions and interfering be- 
tween benevolence and private intereſt, relate much 
more to the materials and means of enjoyment, than 
to enjoyment itſelf. There is often an interfering in 
the former, when there is none in the latter. 

As for the love of God, ſcripture as well as reaſon 
tells us, that it cannot take place but where benevolence 
is the reigning principle in the heart; and that as be- 
nevolence cannot riſe to the love of God, unleſs it hath 
firſt operated towards our fellow creatures, ſo where it 
N towards our kind, the idea of an infinitely good 

eing can no ſooner be formed, than it muſt embrace 
ſuch an object with the higheſt degree of complacency, 
delight and love. And thus benevolence is the root 
of picty : and all virtue and piety at laſt neceſſarily 


runs up into one and the ſame point; and love is in all 


ſenſes the end of the commandment, . the bond of perfetineſs. 
Benevolence does really, in the nature of things, in- 
clude in it all that is good and worthy ; all that is good 
which we have any diſtinct particular notion of. We 
have no clear conception of any moral attribute in the 
ſupreme Being, but what may be reſolved up into good- 
neſs or benevolence, And therefore, if we conſider 
a reaſonable or moral agent, abſtractly or without 
„Pr. Butler, Biſhop of Brifol, in his ſermon on Love to our 
neighbour, whence this whole reaſoning is taken. 
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regard to the particular relations and circumſtances in 
which he is placed, we cannot conceive any thing elſe 
to come in towards determining his merit, but the degree 
in which benevolence prevails in him; its largeneſs or 
comprehenſivenels, and its force and powerin his mind. 

What ſtreſs chrittianity lays upon the prevalency or 


aſcendency of benevolence in the mind, and its fruits, 


is very evident; for it commands us in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, not only to be juſt and equitable in our deal- 
ings, and as much as in us lies to follow peace with all 
men, but to overcome evil by good; to forgive our 
enemies. Ye have heard, ſays our Saviour, this law 
Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour, miſinterpreted, as if it 
meant, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine 
enemy. But I ſay unto you, love your enemies, bleſs 
them that curſe you, do good to them that hate you, 


and pray for them which deſpitefully uſe you and per- 


ſecute you, that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven; for he maketh the ſun to riſe on 
the evil and on the good, and ſendeth rain on the juſt 


and on the unjuſt : for if ye love them which love you, 
| What reward have you ? what merit have you, or what 


extraordinary reward do you deſerve? do not even the 
publicans the ſame ? It is no more than what is gene- 
rally done by perſons of the loweſt character, perſons 
of very little virtue; And if ye falute your brethren 


only, if ye be kind and friendly only to thoſe who are 


the fame to you, what do you more than others? Do 
not even the publicans do ſo ? This is no more than 
What the worſt of men think themſelves bound to do 
in common gratitude, Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your father which is in heaven is perfect: be ye 
merciful even as your father which is in heaven is mer- 
Ciful t let your charity and well-doing extend itſelf uni- 
verſally, in imitation of the diyine goodneſs, which is 
the greateſt excellence and — of God. Now, 
however much this precept, and others having the 


Mußt. V. 43. 
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fame meaning, have been carped at, yet if the oblign- 
tion to benevolence be owned, then muſt theſe precepts 
likewiſe be confeſſed to be obligatory. Benevolence 
comprehends them. For ſurely, if benevolence be 
obligatory, all malice and revenge which are directly 
oppoſite to it, muſt be forbidden. But what 1s it, not 
to indulge malice and revenge, but to moderate our re- 


| fentment, and to extend our good-will even to the un- 


thankful, even to our enemics? When we conſider 
ourlelves as creatures liable to many defects and faults, 
we muſt certainly think it reaſonable that others ſhould 
conſider themſclves as the ſame, and ſhew compaſſion, 
indulgence and tenderneſs to us. When we have fail- 
ed in our duty to our neighbour, do we not think it fit 
and equitable, or due to human nature, that we ſhould 
be forgiven when we return toa ſenſe of our fault, and 
are willing to make all the reparation or ſatisfaction in 
our power; and that forgiving inſtead of avenging is a 
noble and highly approveable part? In fine, do we not 
in general, look upon man as the proper object of good- 
will, whatever his faults be, when they reſpect others? 
But, as an excellent writer obſerves, if all this be true, 
what can a man ſay who will diſpute the reaſonable. 
neſs or the poſſibility of obeying the divine precept we 
are now conſidering. Let him ſpeak out, and it muſt 
be thus he will ſpeak. ©* Mankind, i. e. a creature 
defeftive and faulty, is the ** object of good-will, 
whatever his faults are, when they reſpect others, but 
not when they reſpect me myſelf.” Now, that man 
ſhould be affected in this manner, and act accordingly, 
is to be accounted for like other vices ; but to aſſert 
that it ought, and muſt be thus, is ſelf-partiality poſ- 
ſes'd of the very underſtanding. Thus love to our 
enemies, and thoſe who have been injurious. to us, is 
ſo far from being rant, as it hath been profanely called, 
that it is in truth the law of our nature, and what ev 
one muſt ſee and own, who 1s not quite blinded with 


+ Dr, Butler's Sermons. 
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ſelf-love. The ſame author obſerves, that as God Al. 
mighty foreſaw the irregularities and diſorders, both 
natural and moral, which would happen in this ſtate of 
things, he hath generouſly made ſome proviſion 
againſt them, by giving us ſeveral paſſions and affec- 
tions, which ariſe from, or whoſe objects are thoſe 
diſorders. Of this fort are fear, reſentment, compaſ- 
ſion, and others, of which there could be no on 
or uſe in {of pro's ſtate: But in the preſent we ſhould 
be expoſed to greater inconveniencies without them, 
tho? there are very conſiderable ones which they them- * 
ſelves are the occaſions of, They are neceſſary to us 
here, ſome of them as a guard againſt the violent aſ- 
faults of others, and in our own defence ; ſome' in be- 
half of others; and all of them to put us upon, and to 
help to carry us through a courſe of behaviour ſuitable 
to our condition. Mankind naturally feel ſome emo- 
tion of the mind againſt injuſtice, whoever are the 
ſufferers by it; and even tho? the injurious deſign be 
prevented from taking effect. This indignation 1s na- 
tural, and is generally moderate enough in mankind, 
in each particular man, when the injury which excites 
it doth not affect himſelf, or one whom he conſiders as 
himſelf. Therefore the precepts to forgiveneſs, and to 
the love of our enemies, do not relate to that general 
indignation againſt injury, and the authors of it, but 
to this feeling or reſentment, when raiſed by private or 
al injury. But no man could be thought in ear- 

neſt who ſhould aſſert, that tho? indignation againſt in- 
Jury; when others are the ſufferers, is innocent and 
Juſt, yet the ſame indignation againſt it, when we our. 
ſelves are the ſufferers, becomes blameable. Theſe 
precepts therefore cannot be underſtood to forbid this 
feeling in the latter caſe, tho? raiſed to a higher degree 
than in the former; becauſe, from the very conſtitu- 
tion of our nature, we cannot but have a greater ſenſi- 
bility to what concerns our ſelves. Therefore theſe 
precepts muſt be underſtood to forbid only the exceſſes 
| Aa 3 4:3 ,10 + ans 
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and abuſes of this natural feeling in caſes of perſonal in- 
jury. And all theſe, excepting that of retaliation, do 


ſo plainly, in the very terms, expreſs ſomewhat unrea- 
ſonable, — and abſurd, as to admit of no 


ſnadow of juſtification. But ſuppoſe retaliation inno- 
cent, and what would be the conſequence? Malice or 
reſentment towards any man hath plainly a tendency 
to beget the ſame paſſion in him who is the object of 
it, and this again increaſes it in the other. It is of the 
very nature of this vice to propagate itſelf, not only by 
way of example, which it does in common with other 
vices, but in a peculiar way of its on; for reſentment 
itſelf, as well as what is done in conſequence of it, is 
the object of reſentment : Hence it comes to paſs, that 
the firſt offence, when even ſo — as preſently to be 
forgotten, becomes the occaſion of entering into a long 
intercourſe of ill- offices: neither is it uncommon to ſee 
perſons in this progreſs of ſtrife and honour, change 
parts, and him who was at firſt the injured perſon, be- 
come more injurious and blameable than the aggreſſor. 
Put the caſe then, that the law of retaliation was uni- 
verſally received as an innocent rule of life; and the 
obſervance of it thought by many (and then it would 
ſoon come to be thought by all) a point of honour. 
This ſuppoſes every man in private caſes, to paſs ſen- 
tence in his own caule ; and likewiſe, that anger or re- 


ſentment is to be the judge. Thus, from the number- 


leis partialities which we all have for ourſelves, every 
one would often think himſclf injured when he was not: 
and in moſt caſes, would repreſent an injury as much 
greater than it really is: the imagined dignity of the 
perſon offended would ſcarce ever fail to magnify the 
offence. - And if bare retaliation always begets reſent- 
ment in the perſon whom we retaliate, what would 
that exceſs do? Add to this, that he likewiſe has his 
1 There is no going on to repreſent this 
cene of madneſs ; It is manifeſt there would be no 
bounds, nor any end. Further, that mankind is a 
community; that we are all one body; that there is a 

„ publick 
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publick intereſt of ſociety, which each particular is ob 

iged to promote, is the ſum of morals. Conſider 
then the paſſion of reſentment as given to this one bo- 
dy, as given to ſociety. Nothing can be more mani- 
feſt, than that reſentment is to be conſidered as a ſe- 
condary paſſion, placed in us upon ſuppoſition, upon 
account of, and with regard to injury; not, to be ſure, 
to promote and further, but to render it and the incon- 
veniencies and miſeries ariſing from it, leis and fewer 
than they would be without this paſſion. Thus then, 
the very notion or idea of this paſſion, as a remedy or 
prevention of evil, and as in itſelf a painful means, 
plainly ſhews that it ought never to be made uſe. of, 
but only in order to produce ſome greater good. The 
gratification of reſentment, if it be not conducive to 
publick good, muſt neceſſarily contradict not only the 
general obligation to benevolence, but likewiſe the par- 
ticular end of that paſſion itſelf; becauſe the end for 
which it was given is to prevent or remedy injury, 2. e. 
the miſery. occaſioned by injury, i. e. miſery itſelt. 
And the gratification of it conſiſts in producing miſery, 
1. e. in contradicting the end for which it was implant- 
ed in our nature. This reaſoning is built upon the dif- 
ference there is between this principle, this paſſion, 
and all others. No other principle or paſſion hath for 
its end the miſery of our fellow creatures. But malice 
and revenge meditates evit itſelf; and to do miſchief, 
to be the author of miſery, is the very thing which gra- 
ties the paſſion : This is what it directly tends towards, 
as its proper deſign.” 

Thus therefore, it plainly appears that malice and 
revenge are contrary to the law of nature; and that it 
1s naturally our duty to moderate our reſentment, as 
benevolence, or regard to the publick. good, directs and 
requires, And accordingly, loving our enemies, and 
overcoming evil by good, have always been acknowled 
ed by the beſt ancient moraliſts“ to be duties of the law 


: * See Plato's Gorgia*, Crito, Repub. * Xenophon Mem. Soc. 
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of nature. They are the natural fruits of benevolence, 
and have ever been recommended as ſuch. After what 
hath been faid, I need not here ſtay to prove, that 
the meaning of the chriſtian precepts is not that chri- 
ſtian magiſtrates are to _ the puniſhing of male- 
factors; not that private chriſtians are to forbear bring- 
1 blick — to juſtice ; not that it is not law- 
ful or men to recover their private juſt dues, by fuch 


methods of law and equity as are in well-regulated 


countries appointed for the adminiſtration of juſtice; 
nor that in common life we are, in ſuch a ſenſe, to for. 
give thoſe who continue to wrong us, as that we need- 
fly and cauſeleſly truſt them, and as it were tempt 
them to wrong us more: but we are to forgive thoſe 
who do repent. And thoſe who do not t, but 
perſiſt in injuring us, we are to pray for, and be willing 

to do acts of charity and humanity to them, when 
requires; and not to be ſollicitous for revenge, but 
much rather to deſire their amendment, and by all 
reaſonable means pramote reconciliation ; And if at 
any time we are forced, by the neceſſity of things, to 
have recourſe to the magiſtrate to do us right, we are 
even then to deſire only equity for ourſelves, and not 
need leſs damage and vexation to our adverſary. Now 
forgiveneſs of injuries, and love to our enemies in this 
ſenſe, is of the law of nature; for it is equitable that 
men, conſcious of their own weakneſſes and paſſions, 
and of their aptneſs to be too ſoon and too often pro- 
voked, ſhould be very ready to forgive, and be recon- 
ciled to others. It is dealing with others, as we would 
_ 1 ſhould deal with us. It is a de- 

irable temper, for the inward and eaſe of 
own —— they ſhould — under the — 
of fretful paſſions, and the laſting reſentments of a re- 
vengeful ſpirit; but that they be meek, gentle, peace- 
able, and eaſy to be reconciled, This meekneſs is in a 
uliar manner a reward to itſelf. The merciful man, 
faith Solomon, doth good to his own ſoul, but he that 4 5 
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cruel troubleth his own fleſh,” Nor is ic lels beneficial 
to the publick, being the greateſt againſt 
wiſe man cle- 


to the /etting out of water, It is alſo 
of doing ourſelves right, as is 
Be not overcome of evil, 
— hare wy. — t probable 
neſs, and eaſineſs to forgive, is the mot way 
of working upon men, if they be at all capable of 
amendment, —.— we with any aſſurance aſk 
or hope for pardon God, if we are of an unfor- 
giving temper? How can we preſume to pray to God 
that he would graciouſly forgive our failures, but in the 
way our Saviour has taught us to pray. Forgive us our 
treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſi againſt us.” 
The reaſonableneſs of the condition is well expreſſed by 
the ſon of $ dine pe png He that 
wrongeth find Lord, and he 
Forgive thy 
neighbour the hurt that he has done thee ; ſo that thy 
ſins alſo be forgiven when thou prayeſt. One 
beareth hatred againſt another, and doth he ſeek 
don of the Lord ? He ſheweth no mercy to a 
which is like himſelf, and doth he aſk 
his own ſins ?** In fine, he who hath not a forgiving 
temper cannot have benevolence, for benevolence 18 
er and compaſſionate, ſlow to wrath, read "ow 
rincipal attribute is his mercifulneſs. Creatures ſen- 
le of pain muſt be offended, provoked, and rouſed 
to ſelf-defence by hurt or pain. And creatures who, 
have a ſenſe of yirtue and vice, juſtice. and injuſtice, 
mult feel indignation ariſe within them againſt injury 
or injuſtice. But God, who hath implanted theſe ulſe- 
ful affections in us, hath likewiſe implanted in our na- 


ture a ſtrong principle of pity and compaſſion to bridle | 
1 Rom. xii. 19. 
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and reſtrain them from the exceſſes into which th 
would otherwiſe run, If therefore our reſentment 1s 
exceſſive, or goes beyond the bounds neceſſary to pub- 
lick good, or to prevent the miſchievous conſequences 
of injuſtice, where is our compaſſion. — Bur if our 
compaſſion does not work, is not an affection wanting 
in us, which as naturally hath place in the human con- 
ſtitution as any other? Thus therefore, ſetting aſide 
all other conſiderations but the natural texture of the 
human mind, it is evident from the ballance intended 
to be preſerved amongſt our natural affections or paſ- 
fions, that malice and revenge are contrary to nature ; 
or that reſentment ought to be mixed with and tem- 
by compaſſion, And if we conſider ourſelves as 
formed for the imitation of God, and high attainments 


in virtue, what muſt our ſcope be? Muſt it not be to 


attain to that which includes 1n it all the divine perfec- . 
tions, and without which no other of his moral attri- 
butes can be conceived, even perfect benevolence ? 
But what is benevolence, when we remove from the i- 
dea of it readineſs to forgive; nay, goodneſs even to 
the obſtinately unthankful ? This alone is truly divine, 


or god-like bounty and generoſity, to have bowels of 
pity and compaſſion towards thoſe who cruclly hate and 


perſecute us. Of this Chriſt ſet us a noble example: 
And who can reflect upon Chriſt expiring with this di- 
vine prayer, © Father forgive them, they know not what 
they do; or St. Stephen, in imitation of his example, 
with theſe generous words, O God lay not this ſin to 
their charge? Who can reflect upon theſe noble acts 


of benevolence without admiring them; without feel- 
ing how much more glorious it is to forgive than to 


revenge? In truth, no man is ſo loſt to humanity, 
and to all ſenſe of the beauty of virtue, but he muſt 
admire and approve the forgiving, generous temper ; 
hate the revengeful, cruel, unrelenting, unforgiving 
one, and eſteem the conqueſt of paſſion and reſent- 


ment as greater, more heroick, more noble and praiſe- 


worthy, 
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worthy, than the conqueſt of a kingdom. He that 
ruleth or conquereth his own paſſions, ſays the wiſe 
man, 1s greater than he who taketh a city.” Without 
love to mankind, and ſincere ardent regard to publick 
good, there can be no ſuch thing as true heroiſm : 
without benevolence and generoſity, courage is cruelty. 
And therefore, in the . of all wiſe men even 
among the heathens, thoſe who are vulgarly called he- 
roes, were reputed ravagers and deſtroyers of man- 
kind; ſavage, blood - thirſty monſters. The meekneſs, 
the gentleneſs, the forgiving ſpirit, the generous bene- 
ficence even to the ungrateful, recommended by chri- 
ſtianity, is not a mean, ſubmiſſive daſtardly temper, 
but true goodneſs, nay, true greatneſs of mind, and it 
is ſo natural to mankind, that it is properly called hu- 
manity. | 

III. Let us proceed to conſider whether the chri- 
ſtian morality is deficient in any reſpect; leaves out, 
excludes or overlooks any virtue. Now, fo particu- 
lar are the precepts of the chriſtian inſtitution with re- 
gard torelative duties, that it ſeems needleſs to prove 


to any who are acquainted with it, that theſe cannot 


be more particularly or fully explained and enforced 
than they are by it: yet it hath been objected that 
thoſe which are rank'd among the moſt heroic virtues 
among moraliſts, are no eſſential parts of chriſtian cha- 
rity z namely, private friendſhip, and the love of our 
country. | 

Now, in anſwer to this cenſure upon chriſtianity, a 
moſt excellent writer * hath obſerved, 1. Univerſal be- 
nevolence is the ſupreme law to all rational beings, a law 
of eternal and immutable obligation, the authority of 
which ought not to be ſuperſeded, limited, or in the 
leaſt weakened, by any ſelfiſh or partial affections. 
For if there be any beauty and amiableneſs at all in do- 
ing good, the more extended our views are, it muſt be 


jo much the more meritorious and honourable; and 


* Mr. Faſſer in bis admirable Sermons, whoſe reaſoning I here 
abridge. . : j o - - 


con 


2. To apply this to the caſe of private AC 
When my regard to my friend 1s inconſiſtent with 
b — my country, and much more with the ge- 


2 it will be the love of ourſdves, i. e. of the re- 
and manners in others; and conſequently, 
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cares yok to aim at the univerſal good muſt be the 


degree of virtue. Nothing forms ſo great and 
worthy a — "Tis indevd the chict part of 


God's moral rectitude; — and muſt therefore be the 


ſupreme dignity and perfection of man. Again, the 
happineſs of the © » cannot be too intenſely 
purſued, whereas all other affections are no longer in- 


nocene than as are at leaſt conſiſtent with this; are 
y virtuous, fo far as they directly promote it, but 
are baſe and deteſtable when they interfere with it. 


mankind, to whom all my ſervices are 
— and ſtrictly due, tis an unnatural 
paſſion, and ought to be rooted out of the mind; be- 
cauſe, were it — indulged, it would introduce 
the utmoſt confuſion, Th an intire ſubverſion of all or- 
der and government, This being the great rule by 
which we are to determine in all cafes concerni 
expediency and fitneſs of private friendſhips, it follows, 
that they have nothing truly generous in them, but as 
they tend to cultivate and improve univerſal benevo- 
lence, and are a natural means to make the whole __ 
cies happy. For if they are not choſen for this 

becauſe they are beſt upon the whole, if they are only 
not contrary to the publ. — but have no di- 
rect influence to promote it, our views muſt be mean 
and ſelfiſh ; and friendſhip will become a mere matter 
of private convenience, or elſe of humour and fancy; 
in either of which caſes it muſt be uncertain and vari- 
able, -as circumſtances, 


inions and intereſts alter: or 


of our own way of thinking, diſpoſitions 

be ke 
the ſublime and heroic virtue for which it has been re- 
commended, and which indeed, it is in itſelf, ſo long as 
'tis the medium of univerſal benevolence. Again, 1— 
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Friendſhip, in order to its being truly rational and 
iſe-worthy, muſt be founded in vi For this 


1s the only 


mankind, *Tis this diſtin 
the vile cabals of robbers and traitors, men of dark and 
miſchievous defi who may have all the other cha- 
rafters of it, ſuch as ſimilitude of tempers, paſſions, 
intereſts, ſecrecy, confidence, conſtancy; nay, a reci- 
tenderneſs and affrction for each other.“ And 

from hence it follows, that the love of a friend muſt be 
proportioned to his real merit, otherwiſe it is fooliſh 
and unreaſonable partiality; and we ought to prefer 
every man before him that has really a more excellent 
and uſeful character. In our-eſteem we muſt neceſſari- 
ly do it, unleſs our private affection has blinded and 
our judgments ; and there are ſome caſes 
tuppoſable, in which, if we would not forfeit the 
rious character of being the friends of mankind for a 
little fantaftick name of friendſhip, we muſt do it in 
our ſervices too. I may add, there is fomething in al- 


moſt all accounts of private friendſhip, that is in a great 


meaſure mechanical. A high eſteem of a wiſe, virtu- 
ous and uſeſul character, an ardent zeal to ſerve our 
friends, and faithfulneſs to their intereſts, is what all 
may attain to; but the feryour and ſtrength of 
enthufaſn of cody, deeds very mark opens 
enthu of friendſhip, de very much upon a 
particular A "Tis the more groſs — ä 
And if we ſeparate the mechanical part, and all extra- 
vagant tranſports from private friendſhip, and conſider 
it as a thing that reaſon may approve and juſtify, we 
ſhall find it is nothing more than the reci eſteem 
and affection of virtuous minds, united by a harmony 
of inclinations,” views and intereſts, all upright and ge- 
nerous., 
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nerous.— That it never exceeds in any inſtance the 
rules of juſtice, truth and honour, — is always ſubſer- 
vient to the great law of univerſal benevolence; — and 
valuable, not as tis an attachment to private perſons, 
but as a meatis of promoting the cauſe 1 and the 
happineſs of the world. 3. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the love of our country. That it is a rational and vir- 
tuous diſpoſition, not merely as it is a regard for a par- 
ticular part of the ſpecies, but as it has a tendency to 
advance the univerſal good. For their ſecurity againſt 
injury and violence, and toanſwer in the moſt effectual 
manner the great end of their benevolent and generous 
affections, mankind found it neceſſary to form parti- 
cular ſocieties. The reaſon of ſupporting theſe volun- 
tary combinations is not only ſelf-defence, but becauſe - 
ſuch a method is for the general good; Theſe two 
ideas ought never to be ſeparated, becauſe things can't 
continue in a regular and natural ſtate, but while the 
good of every part is conſidered as ſubordinate to the 
whole. Now the good of the whole is unqueſtionably 
beſt promoted by every perſon's having a hearty affec- 
tion for the ſociety to which he belongs, and a ſtrong 
zcal for its welfare. This is his any. 3D Concern z— 
the ſtation and ſphere of uſefulneſs that providence has 
aſſigned him. The undeniable conſequence of which 
is, that love of one's country is only a rational prin- 
ciple, when it is intirely conſiſtent with, and ſubſervi- 
ent to the ſupreme law of univerfal benevolence. Uni- 
verſal benevolence is infinitely the moſt exalted and he- 
roic ſpring of action, becauſe the univerſal good can't 
be purſued to an exceſs ; but private friendſhip, and the 
love of our country, may be ſo perverted as to become 
miſchievous and deſtructive principles. The former is 
intirely diſintereſted, and can proceed only from the 
love of goodneſs, and conſequently is a moſt god-like 
"diſpoſition : the latter may both ſpring from little 
15 motives, and terminate in a narrow private in- 
tereſt. The former contains every inſtance of 
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and partial affection, and is therefore the whole ſum of 
ſocial virtue z whereas the latter, without more en- 
larged views than the mere pleaſure of a friend, or the 
welfare of our country, forms a character fo far from 
being eminently nar that it wants the very eſſentials 
of goodneſs. | 

This alone, faith our author, is ſufficient to vindi- 
cate our ſaviour's ſcheme of benevolence. But, 4. fur- 
ther, let it be conſidered, that the chriſtian principle 
includes both theſe, fo far as they are founded in rea- 
ſon, and have any thing virtuous and praiſe-worthy in 
them. Univerſal benevolence muſt, in the very na- 
ture of the thing, comprehend every ſpecies of real be- 
nevolence: and a command to promote the general 
good, neceſſarily implies all the proper means of do- 
ing itz and conſequently, every inſtance of private 
friendſhip, and zeal for the intereſt of particular com- 
munities that appears to have this natural tendency. 
Tis no objection againſt moral diſcourſes, that they lay 
down chiefly general rules for the right conduct of life; 
for theſe alone are eternal and unchangeable morality : 
and the true application of them to particular caſes 
mult be left to every man's own reaſon, becauſe it de- 
pends on a variety of circumſtances that alter the expe- 
diency of things. General benevolence is a fixed and 
immutable duty, but friendſhip is not a ſtrict duty up- 
on all, but, for the moſt part, a purely voluntary en- 
gagement. 

An eſteem of good and virtuous characters is always 
rational, becauſe it is neceſſarily connected with the 
love of virtue itſelf, But this is not the notion of 
friendſhip, which is a peculiar relation, form'd by a con- 
ſent and harmony of minds, as well as founded in vir- 
tue; from whence it is an undeniable conſequence, that 
it can't be every man's duty, ſince it evidently depends 
on circumſtances that are quite out of our power. 
There are innumerable inſtances in which perſons may 
find ſeveral among their acquaintance, and in = — 

| phere 
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ſphere of life, whom they highly eſteem, but not one 
— 1 —— friend is 
the recommen ien in the 

— nd, — 
and accidental obligation, and never falls in the way 
of a great part of mankind; And beſides, it might 
have been attended with miſchievous effects. For the 
bulk of mankind thinking it a duty of religion, and a 
branch of ſublime heroic virtue, would enter 
unconcened and di e alliances; which 
| a great deal of diſorder, and 
diſturb the of ſocieties : whereas, while they act 
upon the of univerſal benevolence, no ill con- 

— and therefore the inculcating this 
ciple only as an eſſential part of morality, and 
private friendſhip to fall in as a branch of it; 


into 
muſt 


juſt as „on a view of all circumſtances, di- 
rects, is the wiſeſt and beſt way of inſt man- 
kind. Further, there has been very little need in any 


to men upon cultivating private friendſhips; 
— 2 ; hoe rather to give a 
check to theſe narrow limited affections, and correct 
the — of them. — of our 
own times, and the hiſtory of all ages, is an am 
juſtification of the truth of this remark. Eriendines 
have always been frequ ene enough 3— but of what kind 
aro they? Do they 0 rg ring from humour and caprice; 
from a — * odd, whimſical and unaccountable 
winpers, from lingularity and ſelfiſhneſs ? Or are 
they. built upon the ſolid foundations of honour and 
virtue? In lite manner, zeal for the intereſt of a par- 
ticular country is it not univerſal ?; Fut then, is it 
truly benevolent and publick- ſpirited ? It is more com- 
monly an abſurd and childiſh prejudice that makes 
men ſo-extravagantly fond of chemſelves as to tfeat all 
other nations with inſolenee and contempt. N is a zcal 
that makes an idol of our country, and is feady to ſa- 
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There was no reaſon then, that our ſaviour ſhould 
particularly inculcate theſe things, to which mankind 
have ſo natural a turn, and are ſo apt to indulge to ex» 
ceſs. His great work was to rectify all diforders, and 
in an eſpecial manner the abuſe of good principles, 
and the extravagancies that ariſe from it. And this 
he has effectually done in the caſe before us, by enfor- 
cing the obligations of univerſal goodneſs, which will 
regulate all inferior affections, without deſtroying them, 
For the obſerving this rule, will lead to every in- 
ſtance both of friendſhip and loye of our country 
that is really amiable and beneficial, and diſcourage 
ſuch only of either kind as are unmanly and miſchie- 
vous. But beſides, there was a particular reaſon, from 
the circumſtances of the world at that time, why the 
chriſtian religion ſhould not directly recommend the 
love of our country; for then an affection for particu- 
hr countries was a general nuance, and triumphed over 
juſtice and humanity : for it is well known that the 
Jeus were ſo partially fond of their own nation, that 
they looked upon themſelves as the only favourites of 
heaven; which made them ſevere and rigid in their 
cenſures, and moroſe and unſocial to all who were not 
of their religion. — And as for the Romans, whoſe 
noble lectures of benevolence and generoſity are ſo 
much boaited of, and their love of their country repre- 
ſented as the very perfection of heroic virtue, they 
were the plagues and ſcourges of mankind, and had 
actually carried their arms and conqueſts, and toge- 
ther with them terror, ſlavery and ruin, through the 
greateſt part of the then known world. — Was this 
now a time to recommend narrow views, and an at- 
tachment to particular ſocieties, when the general inte- 
reſt had ſuffered ſo much by it? It was rather the 
= to have deſtroyed publick benevolence altogether. 

n the laſt place, he adds, that tho? the chriſtian re- 
ligion does not, for theſe weighty reaſons, particularly 
enjoin private friendſhip, * on loye of our country, 

| | yet 
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yet it is a falſe inſinuation, that it has given no encou- 
ragement to them. For we have in the character of 
Chriſt himſelf an eminent example of each of theſe vir- 
tues, which is equally binding as an expreſs law, upon 
all who acknowledge his authority. He choſe but 
twelve perſons to be his immediate and conſtant fol- 
towers, and one of them he made his friend, Accord- 
ingly we read in the hiſtory of the New Teſtament, of 
the diſciple whom Feſus loved; whom he always treated 
with confidence, and particular marks of tenderneſs 
and affection, 

And was not his weeping over Jeruſalem from a ſenſe 
of its impending ruin, a noble proof of his ardent 
concern for the publick welfare? Were not all his la- 
bours to make his people happy, by reforming their 
corruptions and vices ? Was it not for this that he fuf- 
fered ſo many abuſes ? Nay, did he not even die for 
the good of his country? I may add to this the ex- 
ample of St. Paul, who was ſo tranſported by his af- 
fection to his country, as to wiſh that the of 
evils might befal himſelf, even to be accurſed from Chriſt, 
if by thac means he might be the inſtrument of 
ſerving and eſtabliſhing their proſperity T. Theſe are 
inſtanccs, than which, if we take in all circumſtances, 
none ever were, or can be more great and heroical : 
and had they been found among the old Greets or Ro- 
mans, they would have been celebrated with the moſt 
laboured and magnificent encomiums.“ 

Thus, we have ſufficiently vindicated the chriftian 
ſcheme of morality, by ſhewing its congruity with the 
affections and powers naturally belonging to man, and 
ns tendency to raiſe him to a truly noble degree of per- 
tection. And the following truths are either plainly 
include in the preceeding reaſonings, or do directly 


tollow from them. 


7 Fer. ix. iii. 


Co- 
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We are not merely commanded by chriſtianity to 
do good, but to love goodnels : not merely to do jultice, 
and to act humanely and generouſly, but to love juſtice, 
mercy and bounty. We have implanted 1n our nature 
not only all the affections neceſſary to the private ſy= 
ſtem, or to ſelf-preſervation z but all the affections ne- 
ceſſary to lead us to right conduct with regard to our 
kind, or to make us ſocial in our behaviour: and bes 
ſides, the particular affections of this fort, as compaſ- 
ſion, natural affection, reſentment againſt injury, love 
of reputation, and others, we have likewiſe, as hath 
been often obſerved, a diſpoſition to love and approve 
goodneſs. And as the chriſtian precepts to love and 
ap rove whatever is praiſe-worthy and truly commend- 
able, ſuppoſe this natural determination in our minds 


ſo they are chiefly to be underſtood as calls upon us to 


cultivate and improve this excellent diſpoſition to its 


higheſt perfection: as calls to cultivate and improve 


to its higheſt perfection, that moral judgment, ſenſe or 
conſcience originally placed in us to be our guide, by 
which we are neceſſarily determined to approve virtue; 
and to difapprove and abominate vice. Tis this fq- 
culty that makes a being capable of virtue: other be- 
ings who want this ſenſe may be good; becauſe their 

ections may ſtand right; or they may operate naturally 
in their juſt tones and proportions towards the welfare 
of their ſpecies. But in order to have virtue or merit, 
a being muſt have a reflecting capacity, by which it 
can diſcern good and evil; and ſuch a being is only 
virtuous in proportion as this diſcernment is quick, 
lively, uncorrupred, uniform, and ſteady in its influ- 
ences over him. The foundation of virtue, therefore, 
lies in preſerving this ſenſe intire and unvitiated; that 
is, in daily * invigorating and enlarging it 


by proper exerciſes ; for if it does not improve, it mutt 
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degencrate. Such is its nature; nay, ſuch indeed is the 
nature of all moral qualities, affections or powers. And 
ſo indeed is it univerſally throughout all nature; or 
with regard to natural, as well as moral qualitics. But 
this hath been often taken notice of. | 


Co ROL AR V II. 


From the preceeding reaſonings, it is obvious that by 
virtue in the holy ſcriptures is meant a continued pro- 
greſs toward moral perfection. That neither reaſon 
nor revelation can require of us abſolute and com- 

leat perfection, an abſolute and complete freedom 
rom all ſin, is plain, ſince ſcripture, in conjunction 
with experience, and with the reaſon of things, clearly 
aſſures us, that in many things «ve offend all; and that if 
we ſay we have no ſin, -we deceive ourſelves, and the truth 
is not in us, Agrecably to which, and to the known 
infirmity of the nature of man, holy Job declares of 
himſelf, „If I juſtify my ſelf, my own mouth ſhall 

condemn me : if I ſay I am perfect, it ſhall alſo prove 
me perverle *,” But the plain meaning of that degree 
of improvement in 2 to which the ſcripture 
gives the title of perfection, is, 1. An intire upright- 
neſs of the intention and endeavour: an integrity of 
the heart and affections. Hence uprightneſs, or inte- 
grity and perfection, are promiſcuouſly uſed in the 
lame ſenſe. + Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” The ſig- 
nification is not being free from all frailties and im- 
perfections, which in the preſent ſtate is impoſlible, 
and there can be no obligation to natural impoſſibilities; 
but according to the belt of our abilities, dedicating 
ourſelves ſteddily and uniformly to the ſearch of truth, 
and to the practice of righteouſneſs and benevolence ; 
hot ſerving two maſters, not dividing our affections 


- ei ix. 20. + Ful. at 7. 
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between God and Mammon, as the ſcripture ſpeaks, i. e. 
between the love of ſin, and the deſire of obeying God's . 
commands, which is the caſe of thoſe who have but 
newly begun 10 lay the foundation of repentance from dead 
works ;, but ſincerely ſetting ourſelves to know and to 
do the will of God, and to add ſtrength to our ſenſe of 
duty, and our reſolutions to adhere to it. 2. It ſigni- 
fies progreſs in virtue and goodneſs, till we have at- 
tained ſuch a habit of doing righteouſneſs, or of vir- 
tuous living, as that it is become eaſy and delightful, 
and in a manner natural to us, without any of that dif- 
ficulty and reluctance which uſually attend the firſt 
beginnings of reformation, eſpecially when evil habits 
are deeply rooted and very inveterate. The prog 
of virtue is excellently deſcribed in the book of Ecclef- 
aſticus *, At the firſt, wiſdom will walk with a man 
by crooked ways, and bring fear and dread upon him, 
and torment him with her diſcipline until ſhe may truſt 
his ſoul, and try him by her laws: then will ſhe return 
the ſtraight way to him, and comfort him, and he ſhall 
inherit her.“ When a man loves virtue, ſo as to be able 
to ſay with the Pſalmiſt, that his delight is in the Jaw 
of the Lord; and with our Saviour, that his meat and 
his drink is to do the will of him that ſent him; then 
he begins to approach towards the angelic ſtate > nay, 
he becomes partaker, ſays St. Peter, of the divine na- 
ture, Now, if we attend to the nature of habits, we 
will caſily perceive how virtuous ones muſt be formed z 
or that progreſs in virtue is gradual advancement, by 
repeated acts of virtue, to a temper thoroughly virtuous 
and, good. As progreſs in knowledge of any ſort 
means daily advances to greater perfection in tt, in con- 


ſequence of continued * ets ſo progreſs in virtue 
means daily adding new 

virtue in all its exerciſes, becoming daily by continued: 
application more and more E.bityal to us. The man 


orce to our love of virtue; and 


Chap. iv, 16, 17, 
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who would arrive at virtue to ſuch a degree, as to look 
upon no evil, no calamity, no diſtreſs, not death itſelf, 
as any evil, in compariſon of the ſmalleſt vice, the leaſt 


immoral indulgence, hath a noble and very high mark 


to aim at ; and till this perfection of -virtue is attained 
to, man is ſhort of the ſcope he ought to ſet before 
him. He is only virtuous in proportion to his endea, 
vours toattain to it; in proportion to his uninterrupted 
ſincere diligence to become ſo thorouglily good. But 
what man Fach arrived to ſuch a degree of rational vi- 
r in this reſpect, that he may he called perfect? And 

w can man attain to it, if he is not ſtcady and inde- 
fatigable in his purſuit of it, and in that moral dilci- 


| ray by perſeverance in which it can on ly be attained ? 


f we read ancient moraliſts * upon the perfection of vir- 
tue, and upon the neceſſity of conſtant attention to our 
actions, to our ideas and opinions, to the aſſociations of 
ideas which naturally form themſelves in our minds, 
and our judgments of things, to our affections and their 
government, we will not be ſurprized at what the ſa- 
cred writings ſay of contending after virtue, of patient 


continuance in well-doing, of giving all diligence to add 


virtue to virtue, to mortify and ſubdue carnal affecti- 
ons, and to ſpiritualize our minds, to advance daily in 
purity, holineſs and benevolence, in patience, forti- 
tude, publick ſpirit, and the love of God, And in- 
deed it, we look into our own conſtitution, and the ſtate 
of the world, we muſt perceive that the moral rectitude 
of which human nature is capable, is what cannot be 
attained to without cloſe and unwearied application to. 


ſtrengthen every affection into the habitual turn and 


bent which is its perfection; and to work the mind in- 
to ſuch a thorough love of goodnels as is able to ſtand 
E againſt all temptation to vice. It is therefore a 
incere and vigi lant, unintermitted purſuit of moral per- 
fection, which in the ſcripture is called perfectian. 3. 
Now, in the third place, he who is engaged in this 
purſuit, far from indulging himſelf in any known my 
| wi 


Marcus Antoninus in particular. 
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will never think himſelf ſufficiently advanced, but 
gaining continually a more and more compleat victor 
over his frailties and infirmities, over the paſſions whi 

are apteſt to prevail over him, and betray him into fin ; 
he will go from ſtrength to ſtrength, in the improve» 
ment of virtue here, till he appear before God in the 
perfection of holineſs, ** He will, with St. Paul, ne- 
ver think he has already attained, or is already perfect; 
but forgetting the things which are behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto thoſe things which are before, he will 
preſs toward the mark, for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Chrif Jeſus.” And what is this 
mark and prize to which we are called by God in Chriſt 
Feſus ?*” The call is, Be ye perfect as God is per- 


fect; for without holineſs no man can fee the Lord.” 


He will give all diligence to cleanſe himſelf from all 
filthineſs of the fleſh, perfecting holineſs in the fear of 
God. And therefore the path of the juſt is faid to be 


as the ſhining light, that ſhineth more and more unto 


the perfect day. From hence we may learn in what 
ſenſe it is that the Scripture ſays, a good man does nat 
ſin, nay, cannot commit ſin. ** *® Whoſoever is born 
of God doth not commit ſin, fays St. Fohn ; for his 
ſeed remaineth in him ; and he cannot fin becauſe he is 
born of God.“ The whole deſign of this epiſtle is to 
inculcate that great truth upon us, that as God himſelf 
is light and love, that is, perfect and unmixed holineſs 
and goodneſs ; ſo no man who liveth in impurity and 
wickedneſs can have —_—_— with him, That pre- 
tending to know God or love him, without ſetting one's 
ſelf ſeriouſly to purify himſelf even as God is pure, is 
a mere deceit : that all other methods of recommend- 
ing ourſelves to God, beſides that one of imitating his 
moral perfections, are groſs impoſitions upon ourlc}ves z 
in one word, that there is one only maniteſt and infal- 


lible mark to diſtinguiſh between the children of Gad: 


® 1 John iii. 9. 
B b 4 and 
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and the children of the Devil:“ Whoſoever doth not 
righteouſneſs is not of God, neither he that loveth not 
his brother : whoſoever is born of God doth not com- 
mit ſin.” HWhoſoever is born of God, This phraſe, 
as we have elſewhere obſcrved, by an caſy figure ſigni- 
fies a heavenly diſpoſition of mind, or a temper that 
aſſimulates us to God; it is the ſame as what is called 
in other places, being born after the ſpirit d. One 
born after the fleſh, means a worldly and ſenſual per- 
ſon, who has wholly given himſelf up to gratify his 
bodily appetites, — purſue the ſinful enjoyments of 


this life, inſtead of making due improvement of his 


mind by virtuous practice, in order to prepare himſelf 
for a better ſtate hereafter, On the contrary, a good 
man who ſubdues the irregular appetites of ſenſe, and 
_ them in ſubjection and obedience to the laws of 
reaſon, and the ſpiritual doctrine of chriſtianity, is faid 
to be born after the ſpirit, torn of God. The inten- 


tion of both theſe phraſes is to ſignify, that true reli- 


gion, or a juſt and deep impreſſion of the great truths 


of morality and religion, which are inculcated upon 


us by the chriſtian doctrine, makes ſuch an improve- 
ment of our nature, ſo great a change in the difpoſt- 


tion and life of a man who has formerly been wicked, 


that it is not improperly expreſſed, comparatively 
_ by his 1.04 as it were, born into a new 

te. Civility and government, learning and good 
manners, transform the nature of man from ſavage to 
humane; and true religion exalts it ſtill higher from 
humane even to divine. Now, whoſoever is born of 
God in this ſenſe, it is ſaid, doth not commit fin, i. e. 
a man who has a juſt ſenſe of religion and virtue, a 
juſt ſenſe and impreſſion of the ſcripture doctrine con- 
cerning God, virtue, and a future ſtate, never allows 
himſelf in the habit of any known'ſin; nor ſuffers him- 
ſelf to fall into any of thoſe enormous crimes, which 


Cal. ir. 29. 
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being utterly repugnant to all ſenſe of virtue, are ex- 
— ſaid — exclude men from the kingdom of hea- 
ven. Sin, in the new teſtament, moſt commonly fi 
nifies either the habit of vice, or at leaſt (which are 
equivalent to it in guilt) the acts of ſome great and 
glaring crimes : as when our Saviour tells us, he will 
bid to depart from him all the workers of iniquity “: 
and that whoſoever committeth ſin is the ſervant of fin . 
Theſe phraſes plainly denote the general cuſtom or ha- 
bit; and ſo likewiſe do thoſe declarations of the apoſtles, 
that the wages of ſin is death |, and he that commutteth 
ſin is of the devil d. But we uſe the word vulgarly in a 
different ſignification, and fo alſodoes the ſcripture itſelf, 
when it ſays that all men are ſinners, and none righte- 
ous. The meaning of which, and the like expreſſions 
in ſome places, is to ſignify the great corruption of the 
generality of men at tome particular time or 
Thus, when we read t, God ſaw the wickedneſs of 
man was great in the earth, and that every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was evil continually,” 'tis 
p__ this was not intended for a character of all man- 
ind, at all times, and in all places, but of the generality 
of thoſe who then lived. Thus, when St. Paul affirms, 
that the ſcripture has concluded all under fin *, and 
that all have ſinned and come ſhort of the glory of 
God; his intention is not to give a character of every 
individual perſon in particular, but to declare in gene- 


ral the prevailing corruption of the Jes, as well as 


the Gentiles. In other places, the like manner of ex- 
preſſion ſignifies, that no man is free from . failings and 
imperfections, from infirmities, ſurprizes and inadver- 
tencies, In this ſenſe it is, that St. James confeſſes that 
in many things we offend all 4. ; and St. Fohn declares, 
if we ſay we have no ſin we deceive ourſelves d. To 
commit ſin, in the ſcripture ſenſe, ſignifies to be know - 


* St. Luke xiii. 29, + St. Jobs viii. 34. | Rom. vi. 23. 
$ 1 John iu, 8. f Gen. vi. 5. 64. ii, 22. 
+ St. James iii. 2. $ St. Jabn i. 8. 
ingly 
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ingly and deliberately a worker of unrighteouſneſs ; to 
continue in the habitual practice of any vice whatever; 
or to commit any of the greater and more enor- 
mous crimes z ſuch crimes as are evidently contrary 
to reaſon, and to the plain deſign of the facred ſerip- 
tures, and abſolutely inconſiſtent with any ſenſe of, or 

to virtue, Whoſoever is born of God, or hath 
juſt notions and impreſſions of religion, of the religion 
of Jeſus Chriſt in particular, doth not at all commit 
fin in that ſenſe. 

The reaſon is — For his ſeed remaineth in 
im. The word of God in ſcripture is called the ſeed, 
the good ſeed, So our Saviour calls it in the parable of 
the ſower . And thoſe who are perſuaded by the 
doctrine of the goſpel to amend their lives, and to 
ſtudy holineſs, are ſaid to be born again, not of cor. 
e ſeed, but of incorruptible, even by the word of 
God, which liveth and abideth for ever T. The 
meaning is, whoſoever is a true chriſtian, the motives 
and arguments to the ſtudy of virtue are throughly 
embraced by him and fix'd in him; and, like good 
ſeed, is fruitful, bringing forth the fruits of the ſpirit, 
or all the moral vircucs, righteouſneſs, temperance, 
benevolence, fortitude, and perſeverence in holineſs, 

It is faid ſuch cannot ſin. Now cannot in ſcripture, 


as well as in common uſe, ſignifies moſt frequently not 


any abſolute natural impoſſibility, but what morally 
ſpeaking cannot happen, what cannot be done without 
t difficulty, what cannot be done without forfeit- 
ing a man's character, and ceaſing to be what he was. 
So that when the apoſtle affirms whoſoever is born of 
God cannot commit ſin, his meaning is not that there 
is any impoſſibility of his turning, but that he can- 
not ſin without ceaſing to be what he was, without 
forfeiting his character of being born of God, without 


pecoming corrupt, and loſing his ſenſe of duty, and 


St. Luke vii, 5, 11. 1 Peter i. 23. 


that 
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that all poſitive and ritual obſervances muſt be ſub- 
ordinate to the practice of moral virtues. The latter 
is the end, and the former can be conſidered only as 

| the 
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that vital principle of virtue which once actuated him 4 
even as we ſay a juſt man cannot deceive. Our Saviour 
ſays, a good tree cannot bring forth bad fruit; and na 
more can one who hath a true ſenſe of God, and the 
obligations to virtue remaining firm in him, live in the 
habitual practice of any known ſin, If he does, he 
forfeits his character, and has no longer any title to 
the character of a child of God, unleſs he recovers himſelf 
again by a repentance, as exemplary as his fall, from fo 
excellent a ſtate was ſcandalous, As man cannot ar- 


rive at great ſtrength in virtue but by degrees; fo a 


man cannot degenerate from it but gradually. And 
while a ſenſe of virtue is alive, it muſt operate; it muſt 
be continually improving, like the good ſeed, which be- 
ing ſown in a proper and well manured ſoil, bringeth 
forth its fruits, 2 into mature harveſt. In pro- 
portion as one grows in grace, in wiſdom, in virtue, 
the ſeeds of virtue, wiſdom and grace are lively in him. 
And in proportion as he degenerates into vice, or be- 
comes fruitleſs or barren in good works, the ſeeds of 
piety and virtue are become dead in him. The connexion 
in morals is the ſame as in nature. Nor can the progreſs 
of virtue be more ſignificantly illuſtrated to us than by 
that reſemblance the ſcripture ſo often makes uſe of, 
taken from good ſeed, Principles of virtue are the 
moral ſeed, good affections and actions are its fruits, 


and perfected habits of virtue are its maturity, its har- 


veſt; and the culture of the mind, in order to attain 
to good habits, muſt be as conſtant and 27 
on, 


as the care of the huſbandman about his viney 


garden, 
CoRoLARY III. 


From the preceding reaſonings it ohinly follows, 
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the means to the latter, and therefore are only valuable in 
proportion to their conduciveneſs to that end. This is 
too evident to be inſiſted upon. And it is the expreſs 
doctrine of chriſtianity concerning the few poſitive duties 
commanded or recommended by it. + Certain duties of 
a moral nature, that is, reſulting from certain relations 
of beings to one another, may be only diſcoverable by 
revelation. But ſuch duties cannot be called poſitive 
in any other ſenſe, but that the diſcovery of the rela- 
tion upon which they are founded, or from which they 
naturally and neceſſarily ariſe, is owing intirely to re- 
velation, and could not have been made without it. 
The relation being known, the duties reſulting from 
it are deducible from it by reaſon, in the ſame way 
that other duties are inferred from relations known 
without revelation, or by experience and reaſoning 
from experience. And therefore the relation being 
known, ſuch duties are moral duties, which differ from 
other moral duties in no other reſpect, but that the 
relations whence they reſult are not known in the ſame 
— way that the relations are known whence other moral 
1 duties are inferred, but are relations made known to 
| 


» Carat 


| us merely by revelation, But it is ſufficient to my pur- 
| poſe to have juſt ſuggeſted this obſervation z my de- 
| ſign not being to enquire further into chriſtianity, than 
to diſcover what it repreſents to us as the chief end of 
man; or in what it places the perfection of virtue and 
goodneſs, Now, our Saviour and his apoſtles often 
declare to us in the ſtrongeſt terms, that they who 
| place religion in any thing elſe but virtue deceive 
themſelves : that nothing elſe can recommend us to the 
divine favour, or prepare us for eternal happineſs in 
another life. Many paſlages to this effect have been 
already quoted, I ſhall therefore only add two more. 
| „ Lay apart, ſays St. James *, all filthineſs and ſuper- 
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| + See theſe few poſitive duties vindicated, in my Enquiry concern- 
ing the connexion between the doctrines and wwarks of Jeſus Chriſt. 


* Famtti, 21, Cc. : 
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Auity of naughtineſs, and receive with meekneſs the 


engrafted word, which is able to fave your ſouls ; but 


be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiv- 
ing your ſelves. For if any man be a hearer of the 
word and not a doer, he is Jike unto a man beholding 
his natural face in a glaſs. For he beholdeth himſelf 
and goeth away, and 1 forgetteth what man- 
ner of man he was; but whoſo looketh into the perfect 
law of liberty, and continueth therein, not being a 
forgetful hearer but a doer of the word, that man ſhall 
be bleſſed in his deed. If any man amongſt you ſeem 
to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, this man's 
religion 1s vain. Pure religion and undefiled before 
and the Father is this, to viſit the fatherleſs and 
widows, and to keep himſelf unſpotted from the 
world.” And our Saviour himſelf expreſly declares “, 
« The ſabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the ſabbath,” The plain meaning of which aſſertion 
is, that all duties 4 a ritual nature and poſitive ap- 
pointment are ſubordinate to moral duties, and only 
commanded for the preſent uſe of man, to be ſubſer- 
vient and aſſiſting to the more convenient practice of 
the duties of religion, of perpetual and indiſpenſable 
obligation. That it muſt be ſo in the nature of things, 
is as evident as that the perfection of a reaſonable crea- 
ture muſt conſiſt in the perfection of his moral powers; 
and that means to promote his perfection, can only be 
of uſe or value in proportion as they contribute to- 
ward thatend. And ſhall it be reckoned an abſurdity 
in every caſe but that alone, which is of the greateſt 
importance, to reſt in the means? 


* Mark ii. 27. 
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From the preceeding account of virtue, it is mani- 
feſt, that it is repreſented in the ſacred writings to be a 
towards a future ſtate, in which virtue ſhall 

ve its full reward. It is called; Laying up treaſures 
to ourſelves in heaven, —Laying a foundation for eter- 
nal happineſs, —Being rich towards God,—Rich in the 
fruits 57 eternal, incorruptible life, — The fruits of im- 
ban ee g forward toward the perfection, to 
which ſuitable endeavours to improve in virtue ſhall 
attain in the life to come. And in the progreſs toward 
the perfection in holineſs and virtue, which the ſcrip- 
ture ſets before us, as the ſcope man ought to ſet before 
him, and as the glorious end which all ſhall attain to, 
who, by patient continuance in well-doing, ſeek for 
glory, honour, and immortality z we are command- 
ed to keep our eye always on that noble iſſue of our las 
bours, and to comfort and animate ourſelves with that 
cheerful bliſsful hope. Now, ſure, none will pretend, 
that ſuch a hope muſt not be a very ſtrong incentive to 
diligent, unwearied, undaunted perſeverance in virtue, 
And that none can be encouraged, animated, or exci- 
ted by the ſcripture account of a future ſtate, but thoſe 
who ſincerely Bo virtue, will appear when we come to 
conſider theſcriptureaccount of a future ſtate, Mean time, 
let us but conſider which of theſe two is the moſt conſiſtent 
idea of the preſent ſtate of things; to ſuppoſe man furniſh- 
ed as he is * progreſs in virtue, and to receive happineſs 
from virtuous exerciſes, to periſh at death with his 
body ; or to conſider him as furniſhed for virtue, or 
virtuous Ifappineſs, as he is, in order to m_ in 
virtue for ever, in proportion to his care to advance 1n 


it; and to receive greater happineſs in another life 
from virtuous exerciles, than the preſent circumſtances 
of mankind admit of; which are, however, very pro- 
per for the education, trial, and improvement of vir- 
tue? One ſurely needs not aſk which of theſe * is 
| | e 
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che moſt comfortable opinion. And that the one gives 
us a conſiſtent view of the whole of nature, and the o- 
ther gives ſuch a view of the moral world as we can 
neither reconcile with the notion of an infinitely good 
creator and governor, nor with the manifold inſtances 
we every where ſee of wiſdom and goodneſs in his ad- 
miniſtration, is no leſs evident, Let us now 

to compare the ſcripture account of a future ſtate with 


reaſon and experience. 


* _ 3 3 


SECT. IV. 


The ſcripture account of a future ſtate compared 
| with reaſon and experience. 


E have of neceſſity anticipated, in a 
W meaſure, the ſcripture 4e Nine Reebok 
future ſtate, in diſcourſing upon the former 
heads; ſo that it will be ſufficient to add to what hath 
been ſaid, ſome few illuſtrations on the following 
poſitions, in order to ſhew, that as they are the Rs 
trines of chriſtianity, ſo they are exactly agreeable to 
what experience, analogy, and reaſon teach us with re- 
lation to an after: life. 
Let it only be premiſed, that if the goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt does really pretend to be the doctrine of a future 
ſtate, or to have brought life and immortality to light, 
it muſt be highly unreaſonable not to give it a fair hear- 
ing and examination, If one is abſolutely unconcerned 
about his intereſt and happineſs, the end of his preſenc 
ſituation, and what is to happen to him after this life ; 
if one is heedleſs, and takes no thought about theſe mo- 
mentous enquiries, does he deſerve to be called a rati- 
onal being? But how can one be concerned about his 
intereſt and happineſs, and yet be indifferent _ — 
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ſpect to a doctrine which pretends to ſer not only his 


reſent, but his future, his eternal happineſs in a ſatisfy- 
ing light; or to give a clear and ſatisfactory account of 
his way not only to the preſent greateſt felicity, but to 
immortal glory and bleſſed neſs? Now this is what the 
golpel of Jeſus Chriſt pretends to do. It muſt there. 
ore be worthy of our moſt ſerious attention and impar- 
tial ſcrutiny ; or immortal happineſs is an object of no 
moment, which ſurely no perſon can be ſo abſurd as to 
aſſert, The chriſtian religion doth not exact a blind, 


8 implicit reception: it only requires, that we 


ould give it ſuch a fair trial, and diligent examination, 


as the importance of its pretentions evidently makes 


highly reaſonable. Let thoſe, therefore, who having 
opportunities of being inſtructed in the goſpel of Chriſt, 
and the evidences of its truth, quite overlook, neglect, 
or deſpiſe it; let them conſider what 1t is they deſpite, or 
refuſe to give due attention to. They neglect and de- 
ſpiſe a doctrine, which, moſt certainly, merits their 
examination, if any thing can deſerve it. They neglect 
and deſpiſe a doctrine which profers them inſtruction 
in matters of the laſt conſequence to them; inſtruction 
in life and immortality : . e. inſtruction in the way to 
eternal felicity, I am afterwards to conſider the evi- 
dences, the plain and full, the truly philoſophical evi- 


dences which he chriſtian doctrine carries along with it 


of its truth as ſuch, But in order to excite all thinking 
perſons to enquire honeſtly and candidly into thoſe e- 


vidences, I am now to ſhew that the goſpel of Chriſt 


gives an account of a future immortal ſtate that muſt 


be acknowledged to merit the attention of every one 


who deſireth happineſs, or who cannot approve to 
himſelf abſolute indifference about his higheſt concerns, 
which no reaſonable being can. For 1s it poſlible that 
any perſon who can reaſon, or think at all, ſhould fay, 
that a doctrine which pretends to make diſcoveries to 
us about our greateſt intereſt, does not deſerve an im- 


partial attentive audience, an unbyaſſed and careful 
ex 
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examination ? And yet, this is all that chriftianity re- 
quires of thoſe to whom it is proffer*d : chriſtianity, 
which pretends to have brought 4fe and immortality to 
ER. voir n TE 
1 * we enter upon the grave and momentous en- 
quiry now propoſed, it is proper to make this prelimi- 


nary obſervation, 


A PRELIMINARY PROPOSITION, 


Nothing can be explained or made intelligible to any beings, 
which hath not ſome analogy or likeneſs to their preſent 
ſtate : wherefore, ſo far only can our future ſtate be laid 
open, or diſcovered to us by revelation, as it bears an as 
nalogy or likeneſs to our preſent condition and circum- 


ſtances, 


All our ideas or conceptions are and muſt be derived 
from experience, and analogy to experience. In other 
words, we cannot form or receive any notion, but either 
by immediate experience, or by analogy to ſuch ideas 
as we have received by experience, As we could have 
no notion of colours and their various modifications, 
nor of any thing reſembling them, had we never re- 
ceived theſe ideas from without; fo is it, in like manner, 
with regard to all our other perceptions, into whatever 
claſſes they are . all of them ul- 
timately owing to experience: and we can have no new 
ones till we have new experience. Were not we our- 
ſelves reflecting, rational beings, we could never have 
had any idea of rational powers, and their operations. 
And we cannot form to ourſelves any notion of other 
rational beings, but by aſcribing to them powers and o- 
perations of powers analogous to thoſe we experience in 
ourſelves, We can frame — _ —_ inferior to 
us, by imagining them poſſeſſ ome of the powers 
belonging to = in an inferior degree, A 
can, in that manner, form to ourſelves notions of very 

Cc various 
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various orders of beings inferior to man, riſing, as it 


were by ſteps, nearer and nearer to the qualities and 


ſphere of activity, which conſtitute us what we really 
are, or our rank and dignity in nature; fo, on the other 
hand, we are able to form conceptions of various orders 
of beings aſcending above mankind in a regular gra- 
dation, by ſuppoſing them endued with powers ana- 
logous to our rational faculties, in different degrees of 
perfection ſuperior to us. We can thus by imagining 
powers like to our rational powers, riſing one above an- 
other in various degrees of perfection, aſcend to the 
idea of an infinitely perfect mind; the ſource of all 
created or derived power and perfection, in whom all 
exccllencies meet and are united in their moſt per- 
fect degree. But how is it we are able to do this, but 
by conceiving all the intelligent powers we are endued 
with, and all the perfections we are thereby enabled to 
acquire, belonging to the firſt author of all power and 
rfection, in a way abſolutely removed from all im- 
fection and limitation. In fine, our ideas, the ma- 
terials of all our knowledge or reaſoning, cannot, as all 
philoſophers agree, extend beyond our experience. 
Now, from this obvious, acknowledged truth, it is 
manifeſt, that no rational being, however ſuperior to 
man, can make his own ſtate known to us any farther 
than that ſtate bears an analogy or likeneſs to our preſent 
ſtate, and its laws and connexions, And for the ſame 
reaſon, the nature, circumſtances, laws and connexions 
of our future ſtate can no farther be declared, explain- 
ed, or made intelligible to us at preſent by any being, 
however ſuperior to us in the knowledge of nature and 
providence, than it is analogous or like to our pre- 
tent ſlate. It can only be deſcribed to us ſo far as we 
are able to conceive or take . ideas of it by the help 
of preſent experience; for our ideas cannot reach be- 
yond the boundaries of our preſent experience: it can 
therelore only be fo far deſcribed to us as it really hath 
any ſimilitude to our preſent ſtate; ſo far only as analo- 
2 BY 
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gy to preſent experience can furniſh us with ideas or 
images of it. | Ws 56 

This being certain, beyond all poſſibility of doubt; 
theſe two interences plainly follow. ms 


CoRoLARY I. nrg 


Hence it is plain, that a future ſtate, being a new 
one, or a very different one from the preſent, which 
can only be ſimilar or like to it in a few general re- 
ſpects, it can only be poſitively revealed, i. e. diſco- 
vered or made known to us hete in the few general re- 
ſpects, in which it is analogous or like to the preſent 
{tate of mankind, If we are to have there new ideas; 
new materials of knowledge, a new ſphere of activity; 
if we are to have new experience; or, in other words, 
if there are to be any abſolute differences between our 
future and preſent ſtate, theſe differences, or whatever 
is abſolutely new in it, cannot now be diſcover d to us 


in a poſitive manner; no more than the ideas of light 


and colours can be to a blind man. 


COROLAR y II. 


Hence it follows, in the ſecond place, that in any 
account that can be given to us here of our future ſtate, 
the greater number of truths diſcovered about ĩt muſt 
run in a negative ſtrain, or be merely negative propo- 
ſitions. A poſitive account of a ſtate different from 


our preſent ſituation and circumſtances can only be gi- 


ven us, ſo far as it is not different; ſo far as it is not 
abſolutely new. The laws, the connexions, the cir- 
cumſtances, which are new, or different, can only be 
explained negatively. If, therefore, our future ſtate be 
really a very new, a very different one, which is only ana- 
logous to our preſent condition 1n a few general te ports, 

theſe 


the poſitive account of it cannot reach beyond 


fe general reſpects in which it is analogous to our pre- 
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ſent; and the account given of it muſt chiefly run in 
the negative way, by telling us, that it is not like to 
the preſent in ſuch and ſuch reſpects. I ſhall not ſtay 
to obſerve what all who are acquainted with the ſcien- 
ces will readily grant, viz. that a very conſiderable 
— of what is called ſcience is but negative know- 

ge. It is ſufficient to my preſent purpoſe to re- 
mark, that to object againſt a revelation, that moſt of 
the doctrines in it concerning our future ſtate are but 
negative propoſitions, would be in reality to object a- 

nſt a revelation, becauſe an account is not given by 
it of a future ſtate, Which cannot in the nature of things 
be given. 

But having juſt ſuggeſted theſe general objections, I 
now p to ſhew, that the account * by the 
chriſtian doctrine of a future ſtate is very full, and very 
ſatisfactory, and comfortable. And as we advance in 
this diſcourſe, it will plainly appear, that even the ne- 
1 accounts which chriſtianity gives us of a future 

are of the higheſt moment, and do by themſelves 
make up a very important diſcovery concerning it. 


PROPOSITION I. 


The thinking part of man does not periſh at death, but is 
2 immortal, 


That the thinking of man does not periſh at 
death, but endures for ever, is plainly imply'd in 
what the ſcripture ſays of our entrance after death in- 
to a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. There are 
not, indeed, any formal reaſonings in the books of 
revelation to prove the immortality of human ſouls; 
but it plainly aſſerts a future eternal ſtate after death: 
and therefore aſſumes to itſelf the title of the doctrine 
of eternal life; the doctrine of immortality ®, Our Sa- 
viour exhorts his diſciples not to ſuffer themſelves to 
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be terrified by powerful, violent men into that which 
is diſpleaſing to God, becauſe though they can kill the 
body, they cannot deſtroy the ſoul *. And in the epiſtle 


to the Hebrews Þ we are told, it is appointed unto men 


once to die, but after this the judgment. And t the 
ſame apoſtle tells us, that though in this life we conti- 
nue not, yet after this life there is à continuing city, a 
continuing ſtate. We have no continuing city here, 
but we ſeek one to come. And to cite no more 

to prove a point which none, who are acquainted with 
the ſcriptures, can call into queſtion, St. Paul, || in 
his epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, thus comforts them; 
« Chriſt died for us, that whether we wake or ſleep 
e we ſhould live together with him: Wherefore, com- 
« fort yourſelves together, and edify one another, e- 
« yen as allo ye do.” It hath been diſputed, whether 
the doctrine of a future ſtate made any part of the 
Jewiſh diſpenſation or revelation, But whatever be 
determined as to that point, it is beyond all doubt, 
that a future ſtate was known to the Jews; or, that 
they 2 believed the immortality of the ſoul, and 
an after- ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, immediate- 
ly ſucceeding to this ſtate of moral trial and diſcipline. 


And, indeed, mankind, in all ages and countries, have 


been univerſally perſuaded of this truth. But having 
ſufficiently enlarged upon this important article in 
the principles of moral philoſophy, let me only obſerve, 
1, That chriſtianity is faid to have brought life and 
immortality to light, not as containing arguments from 
the attributes of God, and the nature of moral agents, 
to prove it, but becauſe it aſſures us of the immortali- 
ty of human ſouls and a future ſtate, by another kind 
of evidence, which ſhall afterwards be explained; and 
ves us a very ſatisfactory view of a future life, as we 

| immediately ſee. 2. In truth, the hope of a fu- 
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ture life natural to all men, is itſelf a ſufficient proof 
that there is a future life. For whence could this uni- 
verſal hope, which is ſo noble an incentive to great 
actions; which ſo exalts and ennobles, or greatens the 
human mind in proportion to its ſteady prevalence; 
i. e, in proportion as it is exerciſed and indulged, 
whence could it come? — or to what other origine can 
it be attributed, but to the kind care of heaven to give 


us a preſentiment of our being deſigned for a greater, 


a nobler end than merely to exiſt a few years in this 
our preſent ſphere, and then to periſh for ever? But if 
it really takes its riſe from an inſtinct or anticipation ſo 
implanted in us, it is a hope which cannot deceive us; 
——— on the contrary, it is a hope which was in- 
tended to excite and animate us to live as becomes 
beings of celeſtial birth, and made to acquire to our- 
ſelves immortal honour and happineſs in a future ſtate; 
and to comfort and uphold us under al! the diſcourage- 
ments or oppoſitions our adherence to virtue, truth, 
and goodnels may now meet with while it is in its pro- 
bationary ſtate. 3. And how can thoſe, who belicve 
an . infinitely wiſe and good providence, ever allow 
themſelves to imagine, that any being periſhes, or is an- 


nihilated? The queſtion about our immortality is com- 


monly ſo ſtated, as if it meant to enquire by what ſpecial 
marks or arguments we men can prove, that we are not 
to be annihilated, after having been allowed to exiſt 
for ſome little time, ſince all other beings within our 
ken ceaſe to be, or are deſtroy d: —— Tt is ſtared, as 
if the enquiry was concerning evidence for ſome pecu- 
har grant, or charter, to us of immortality. Bat in re- 
ality, a proyidence being admitted, the only remaining 
queſtion is in general, whether there be any reaſon to ap- 
prehend that any beings periſh, or are deſtroy' d. And 
a providence being ſuppoſed, that queſtion can hardly 
bear any diſpute: for we not only ſce no inſtances of a 
deſtroying diſpoſition in nature, fo far as we are able to 
pry into its revolutions and changes; but if the words 
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uſtice and goodneſs have any meaning in the mouths 


of men, we cannot but conclude. it to be not merely 


ungenerous, but unjuſt to deſtroy any being, any per- 
ceptive being, — and 4 fortiori, to deſtroy beings of 
a moral or rational kind. We can conceive a con- 
ſiſtency between good government, and the gradual 
riſe or progreſs of beings: we can likewiſe conceive 


a conſiſtency between good adminiſtration, and the gra- 
dual ſinking of beings, or their powers, according to 


certain laws of improvement and degeneracy. — And 
of all this we ſee examples in nature. But we clearly 
ſee an inconſiſtency between the wilful poſitive deſtruc- 
tion of perceptive beings and benevolence : and wie fee 


no inſtances of ſuch deſtruction in nature. It the go- 


vernment of the world be good, (and what is it t 
we fully know of nature which does not proclaim 


boundleſs, pure goodnels ?)— If the government of the 


world, I fay, be good, no being can ever be deſtroyed; 
for that cannot be done, but becauſe the greater good 
of the whole requires ſuch deſtruction, But tho? the 
greater good of the whole may require gradual riſing 
and ſinking of moral powers, according to certain 
laws, yet it can never require the deſtruction of any 
being, unleſs to annihilate a certain quantity of capacity 
for happineſs can be neceſſary to make a greater quantity 
of happineſs, or greater good in the whole, which is a. 
downright contradiction. For the quantity or ſum 
total of capacity for happineſs being leflened, the 
quantity of attainable happineſs muſt of neceſſity be 
leſſened. 4. If we conſider man in particular, the 
only thing that can create any ſuſpicion with regard to 
his ſubſiſtence, after what appears to us ſo terrible a 
ſhock, death, is this, that in this ſtate our thinking 
powers have a very great dependence upon the laws 
of matter and motion, inſomuch that certain bodily 
accidents make very diſmal changes upon them. But 
there is. ground to preſume, that were the:phenomena 
of that Kind carefully collected and ranged, there 
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would remain no foundation for doubting about our 
immortality on that ſcore; becauſe, there are many 


inſtances of dying by diſeaſes which gradually con- 


ſume the body, while at the ſame time moral faculties 

emain intire, untouched, unviolated, nay, wax ſtronger 
and more vigorous; and there are —_ inſtances of 

emerging out of diſeaſes, by which moral powers had 
been ſadly depreſſed, to former vigour of underſtand- 
ing and virtue: And as we know that there can be no 
communication with a corporeal world, without ſubjecti- 
on to its laws to ſome certain degree and extent ; (be- 
cauſe, being variouſly affected by the operations of the 
laws of a corporeal world, i. e. well by * and ill by 
others, is implied in the very notion of union or com- 
munion with it;) ſo we likewiſe find, that the further 
we are able to carry our reſcarches into the laws of our 
preſent corporeal ſtate, or our preſent union with bo- 
dies, and by that means with a ſenſible world, the 
more and clearer evidences we perceive of the wiſdom, 
fitneſs and goodneſs of theſe laws in various re- 
ſpe&s. Further, ſince it is evident, and is indeed ac- 
knowledged by all philoſophers, that the connexions 
between different ſenſible qualities are arbitrary, or 
muſt be ultimately reſolved into the will of the creating 
mind appointing them for wiſe and good ends; that 
it is mind alone that can properly be faid to exift ; 
and that all the ideas a mind receives from without, 
arc conveyed into it by laws of arbitrary inſtitution, or 
according to an order of poſitive eſtabliſhment for good 
ends; ſince all this is ſo evident, that it is not diſputed 
by any philoſopher, it plainly follows, that whatever 


Connexions may now take place between mind and body, 


or however the former may be affected by the latter, yer 
all theſe connexions and influences are arbitrary, and con- 
2 may ceaſe to take place, and yet mind or mo- 
wers may continue in full vigour, fit for exer- 
ciſe independent of ſuch connexions, or to be influenced 
and affected by connexions of a quite different _ 
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Wherefore, all the arguments taken from the conſide- 
ration of our moral powers, together with the moral 
attributes of the Creator and Governor of the world, to 
prove the immortality of our moral powers, have the 
ſame force as if no ſuch connexions between our bodies 
and minds, as now take place, did ſubſiſt. That is, 
whatever probability or certainty, whatever degree of 
evidence reſults from the conſideration of the manifold 
tokens we every where perceive of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of providence, that no beings capable of hap- 


pineſs, and much leſs moral beings, capable of moral, 


the higheſt happineſs in kind that can be conceived, 
ſhall be deſtroyed ; all ſuch evidence remains the ſame 
as if there were none of thoſe appearances of that ſtrict 


intimate connexion with, and cloſe dependence upon the 


laws of matter and motion in our preſent ſtate, whence 
all doubts about our immortality are derived. In fine, 
the phenomena relating to our moral powers, and 
their dependence on matter and motion, what do 
they amount to but an arbitrary dependence, which 
produces many very good effects while it laſts, and 
which cannot laſt always: And therefore it is ſo 


far from being repugnant to the idea of good admi- 


niſtration, when it is not conſidered as the only ſtate 
the moral powers thus ſubjected, are to be placed in, 
that it is itſelf conſidered as but the firſt ſtate of thoſe 
moral powers, exceedingly agreeable to ſuch an idea: 
whereas, on the other hand, what can be more oppo- 
ſite to all the ſigns of wiſdom and good government 
we every where meet with in the world, and to 
all notions of divine benevolence, nay, of ordinary 
goodneſs, than to ſuppoſe any perceptive beings to be 
wilfully deſtroyed, any degree of capacity for happineſs 
to be annihilated ? Either we underſtand what wiſdom 
and goodneſs mean, and may reaſon about theſe ideas, 
or they are words without any ſigniſication, and we 
cannot reaſon at all about any ſuch ideas as theſe words 
ſeem to import, But it we can reaſon with any cer- 
tainty at al; 


about theſe ideas, we may reſt W 
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that the riſing or- progreſs of perceptive beings to 
higher capacities; and the advancement of moral 
agents in moral perfection, in proportion to their care 
to cultivate and improve their rational faculties, the 
neceſſary oppoſite to which is ſinking in conſequence of 
neglect and abuſe, are eſſentially involved, in the very 
idca of a good whole, or of perfect adminiſtration, We 
cannot otherwiſe give any coherent account or expli- 
cation to ourſelves of what would deſerve to be called 
ood adminiſtration, or of that government of the 
univerſe which we are led to apprehend, by whatever 
appearances we perceive to be tokens of wiſdom and 
benevolence, and naturally rejoice in as ſuch, But 
when we thus repreſent nature, or the univerſe to our- 
ſelves, all is agreeable, pleaſant, conſiſtent, harmoni- 
ous 3 we comprehend it clearly to deſerve the character 
of perfectly wiſe, kindly, generous : The worſt ap- 
pearances admit a ſolution on this ſuppoſition : And 
upon the contrary hypotheſis, appearances in nature 
are the more unaccountable, in proportion to their 
ſeeming wiſdom and goodneſs ; becaule they evidently 
int out wiſdom and goodneſs, which, were they what 
they have all the appearance of being, any inſtances of 
ood and wiſe management can ſuggeſt to thoſe who 
not the whole of things, would certainly operate 

in a way directly oppoſite to what is ſuppoſed, when 
beings are imagined to be wilfully deſtroyed. This 
reaſoning does not barely mean, that it is impoſſible 
for-a benevolent mind to diſcover inſtances of wiſe and 
ood adminiſtration, as far as it can carry its enquiries ; 
eſpecially in thoſe things, which at firſt ſight, or till 
they were more fully canvaſſed and underſtood, ap- 
red very irregular and exceptionable, without being 
diſpoſed to believe the government of the univerſe tho- 
roughly perfect; but this reaſoning means further, 
that as there is no reaſon to infer any thing but the moſt 
perfect adminiſtration, from ſamples of wiſdom and 


geodneſs in the government of the world; ſo he who 
$5, | | hath, 
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hath, from whatever arguments, once inferred a divine 
rovidence over: ruling all things, muſt, of neceſſity, 
acknowledge the immortality of all perceptive beings; 
it being impoſſible to frame a clear conſiſtent idea of 
good government, without ſo conceiving of all beings, 
But having elſewhere inſiſted at full 1 upon the 
arguments for our future exiſtence, I ſhall now paſs to 
another propoſition, Let me only add, that the chri; 
ſtian revelation ſets our immortality beyond all doubt, 
the chief intent of ir being to excite to the practice of 
virtue here, as laying a | Indore for our perfection 
and * 00g in an immortal ſtate, to which death is 
the tranſition or entrance; and to give. us a juſt idea of 
the rewards and puniſhments, the laws and connexions 
in a future life, ſo far as is requiſite to that excellent 
end. Now that it does ſo, will appear when we. have 
conſidered the enſuing propoſitions. | 


PRO POSITION II. 


Our future ſtate, which immediately ſucceeds to this life, 
is a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, in which it 
ſhall be rendered to every one according to the deeds 
he hath done in the body, whether they be good or 
evil. 3 


Not only is a future ſtate afferted in the chriſtian re: 
velation, but this future ſtate is affirmed to be a ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments, i. e. as the ſcripture explains 
it, a ſtate in which it ſhall be rendered to every one 
according to the deeds, he hath done in the body; 
according to the deeds done in this preſent life: a ſtate 
in which every one ſhall reap the fruit of his doings, 
whether good or evil: a ſtate in which he who hath in 
this life ſown to the Geſh ſhall reap corruption, and he 
who hath town to the ſpirit ſhall reap the fruits of the 


ſpirit, the fruits of virtue, the fruits of righteouſneſs, 
and a well formed mind; the fruits of joy and peace, 


which 
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which virtue alone can give. Thus it is the ſacred 
writings ſpeak in innumerable places. Be not de- 
ceived, ſays St. Paul, God is not mocked :”* the rule of 
his government, reſulting from his immutable moral 
rectitude, which cannot therefore be changed nor fru- 
ſtrated is, That whatever a man ſoweth in this life, 
that ſhall he reap in the life to come, God will then 
render unto every one according to his doings.” Now, 
what do theſe and ſuch like equivalent phraſes amount 
to, but that this preſent ſtate is our ſtate of education, 
trial and diſcipline, to which our ſucceeding ſtate ſhall 
be exactly proportioned and correſpondent : Or that 
as this is the ſtate in which we have opportunity of 
forming our minds to knowledge and love of virtue, 
or moral perfection, ſo our future ſtate ſhall be cor- 
reſpondent to the ſtate of mind formed and acquired 
in this our preſent ſchool of diſcipline and improve- 
ment. The ſtate of our rational powers and affections 
formed in this ſtate, ſhall be the rule and meaſure, the 
foundation and ſource of our condition in our ſucceed- 
ing ſtate : our after-harveft, as the apoſtle ſpeaks, ſhall 
be anſwerable to this our ſeed-time ; to this our preſent 
ſtate of culture. As we ſow, fo ſhall we reap,” 
Harveſt cannot precede ſeed- time. The effect cannot 
take place before or without the cauſe, The end can- 
not prevent the means. The effect of education and 
culture cannot go before education and culture, or take 
place without it. The happineſs which is the reſult of 
a good temper and diſpoſition of ſoul, -of a well-im- 
proved mind, of moral perfection, or virtue arrived 
bs proper diligence in improving it to a certain de- 
of excellence, cannot take place till the mind is 
well- improved; or is by due exerciſe and diſcipline 
arrived at that degree of moral perfection. But, faith 
the holy ſcripture, whatever may be the outward ſitu- 
ation of the virtuous mind in this ſtate of education 


* See the texts quoted in che introduction to this diſcourſe. 
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and diſcipline, yet in a future ſtate, duly improved 
virtues Fall have their natural and compleat effect, 


and produce unſpeakable happineſs, by being then 


placed in circumſtances ſui to ſuch. perfection, and 
proper to give it due happineſs, by affording it ſuitable 
means, occaſions, and ſubjects of exerciſe, In or- 
der to compleat happineſs, there muſt be powers and 
objects adjuſted to one another. Powers cannot make 
happy, unleſs there are objects ſuited to them. Nor 
can objects make happy, unleſs there are powers con- 
gruous or ſuitable to them. But virtuous powers, or 
more properly ſpeaking, powers which render capable 
of virtuous qualities, and their proper exerciſes and 
employments, muſt be formed advanced to a 
perfect ſtate by gradual culture, and the exerciſes 
which ſuch gradual improvement require. And there, 
fore, in the nature of things, they cannot receive ha 
pineſs from objects ſuited to their perfect ſtate, till they 
are brought to that ſtate. But when they arearrived, by 
due culture, to an improved ſtate, which they cannot 
be brought to previouſly to culture or probation and diſ- 
cipline, then, faith the ſcripture, God the righteous 
judge and governor of the world, will render to virtue 
according to its perfection; that is, place it in circum- 
ſtances ſuited to its improvement. The harveſt, in 
this part of God's government, ſhall be to 
the ſeed- time, correſpondent to the huſbandry and good 
culture. Now, what idea can we form of a future 
ſtate, more agreeable to the perfections of a juſt, a wile, 
a benevolent ruler of the world, and more agreeable to 
the nature of rational creatures, and their powers, than 
ſuch a future ſtate as hath been deſcribed, in which a 
well-improved mind ſhall reap the full and compleat 
harveſt of its good ſowing, its good culture, its good 
labours, its noble and glorious acquiſitions : a ſtate in 
which, as the ſcripture ſpeaks, glory, honour and im- 
mortal life ſhall be rendered to thoſe who by + patient 


+ Rom, ii. 7, 8, Ce. 
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continuance in well doing have ſought after, contend- 
ed for, and rendered themſelves capable of the happi- 
neſs which can only reſult from highly improved ra- 
tional facultics ; the happineſs which can only flow from 
a pure and ſanctified mind; or the * of reaſon 
over all the paſſions, But if the reward, the recom- 
pence, the fruit, the harveſt of a well-formed mind, 
and a well ſpent life, be joy, peace and happineſs z 
what muſt be the reward, the fruit, the harveſt of an 
impure corrupted mind, a defiled conſcience, a life 
ſpent in degrading, abuſing and proſtituting the 
powers which conſtitute the dignity of mankind, and 
his capacity of moral happineſs, inſtead of refining and 
exalting ourſelves to a capacity and fitneſs for rational 
felicity! Muſt not oppoſite cauſes have oppoſite or 
contrary effects in the moral as well as the natural 
world? Can good and evil, happineſs and milery 
ſpring from the ſame root ? Can virtue, which is the 
improvement and right uſe of moral powers, and vice, 
which is the abule and corruption of thoſe powers, 
have the ſame effect, the ſame reſult? Can they pro- 
duce or terminate in the ſame harveſt? If of two 
things diametrically contrary one to another, as improve- 
ment and degeneracy, virtue and corruption certainly 
are, the natural fruit, or the juſt reward of the one, 
be eternal happineſs reſulting from moral perfection 
ſuitably placed; muſt not the fruit, the wages, the 
puniſhment of the other, be proportionable miſery, re- 
ſulting from deformity, guilt and pollution? The 
fruit of good ſeed and good huſbandry (to keep to 
the apoltle's excellent ſimilitude) cannot be more diffe- 
rent from the fruit and product of corrupt ſeed and 
bad huſbandry in the natural world, than the ultimate 
reſult or harveſt of virtue and improved reaſon muſt 
be from that of abuſed reaſon — confirmed vice, in- 
veterate corruption. Theſe truths are of great impor- 
tance, and therefore it is proper to enlarge yet more 


fully 
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fully upon them, and for that reaſon to ſeparate them 
into ſeveral diſtinct propoſitions. . 


PRO PHOSITION III. 


The ſcripture aſſures us, that in the future ſtate of re. 
wards and puniſhments, diſtributive juſtice is ftrifthy 
obſerved. 


This is the expreſs doctrine of the holy ſcriptures in 
almoſt innumerable places. 

« + He cometh to judge the earth: and he ſhall 
judge the world with righteouſneſs, - and the people 
with his truth.” „If thou ſayeſt, Behold we 5 knew 
it not: doth not he that pondereth the heart conſider 
it? And he that keepeth thy ſoul doth not he know it ? 
And ſhall not he render to every inan according to his 
works ??? © God ſhall bring every ſecret wiſh into 
judgment, with every ſecret thing, whether it be good, 
or whether it be evil. The eyes of God t are up- 
on all the ways of the ſons of men, to give every one 
according to his ways, and according to the fruit of 
his doings.” „But we know, ſays St. Pau! *, that 
the judgment of God is according to truth. And 
thinkeſt thou this, O man, that judgeſt them which 
do ſuch things, and doſt the fame, that thou ſhalt 
eſcape the judgment of God? Or deſpiſeſt thou the 
riches of his goodneſs and forbearance and long ſuffer- 
ing, not knowing that the goodneſs of God leadeth 
thee to repentance ? But after thy hardneſs and impe- 
nitent heart, treaſureſt up unto thy ſelf wrath againſt 
the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God, who will render to every man according 
to his deeds — For there is no refpect of perſons with 
God.” So likewiſe St. Peter , © Ir is written, Be ye 


+ P/ xcvi. 13. xcviii. q. $ Prov. xxiv. 12. + Eccl. 
ui, 17. xii. 14. Jerem. xxxii. 19. + Exel. xxxiii. 
8, 9. 5 Kom. ii. 2, 7, Sc. 1 Pet. i. 16, 17. | 
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holy for I am holy, And if ye call on the Father, 
who without reſpect of perſons judgeth according to 
every man's work, paſs the time of your ſojourning 
here in fear,” | 
Theſe declarations are very clear and full, and natu- 
rally lead every thinking perſon to the following re- 
ions. 


I. That as, if the reality of virtue be not owned, ju- 
ſtice and righteous judgment are words without a 
meaning; ſo the reality of virtue cannot be conceived, 
without concluding, that if the governor of the world 
be juſt, true, righteous, ſuch muſt the conſtitution, the 
frame, and adminiſtration of things be, that every mo- 
ral being ſhall reap the fruit of his doings, the proper 
conſequences of his behaviour and conduct: or, in o- 
ther words, the frame and government of things muſt 
be agrecable to the eſſential immutable differences of 
things, and conſequently in favour of virtue; which it 
cannot be if virtue and vice have the ſame or equivalent 
effects, with regard to happineſs and miſery in the 
ſum of things; or if virtue and vice is not diſtinguiſhed 
according to its excellence and merit, Juſtice involves 
in its idea a regard to oe in the diſtribution of 
things, or in appointing and adjuſting their conſequen- 
ces. f there Who — difference between —— 
and vice, there can be no rule with regard to the diſtri- 
bution and connexion of things ; but if there be any 
rule, a juſt governor muſt adhere to it in his govern- 
ment, And what other can that rule be, but regard to 
virtue, love of it, and concern about it; care to pro- 


vide for it, and to honour and reward it ſuitably to its 


excellence? Now this being ſuppoſed to be the rule 
with regard to virtue, it neceſſarily follows, that with 
regard to the oppoſite to virtue, oppoſite conduct muſt 

e place. If the conſtitution of things be in favour 
of virtue, it cannot be in favour of vice. If virtue is to 
be treated according to its excellence, and ſuitably di- 

: ſtingui ed, 
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ſtinguiſned, vice cannot but be treated in the contrary 
manner, or ſuitably to its contrary demerit z that is, it 
cannot but be the road to miſery: it cannot but be at- 
tended with conſequences correſpondent to its natural 
repugnancy to virtue and good deſert. We are too 
apt to conſider the rule of juſtice only on one ſide, But 
we cannot take a full view of it without perceiving, that 
we cannot affirm poſitively there is juſtice in the admini- 
ſtration of the world, with reſpect to virtue, without, 
at the ſame time, affirming as poſitively, that ſuch is 
the government of the world, that vice muſt have as 
bad conſequences in it, on the whole, as virtue has 
good conſequences. It cannot be the general law in 
the government of moral beings, that virtue ſnall make 
happy, without being the general law, that vice ſhall 
make miſerable, Theſe are, in reality but two different 
views, or rather expreſſions of the ſame general law. 
2. With regard to puniſhment in particular, our natu- 
ral notions of juſtice neceſſarily lead us to conceive, 
that in the government of the world, the conſequences 
deſigned to be the puniſhments of vice, are exactly 
proportioned to the ends of good government, not ap- 
pointed or inflicted in an arbitrary way, that can only 
ſerve to produce pain and miſery; but ſo regulated 
and adjuſted, as the greater good of moral beings in 
the whole abſolutely requires. We reaſon in this man- 
ner concerning vindicative or puniſhing juſtice in hu- 
man ſociety. And if we do not reaſon in the ſame 
manner with regard to vindicative or puny juſtice 
in the government of the world, we quit our ſole idea 
of juſtice, and utter words without any meaning. But 
if we thus conceive of juſtice in the government of the 
world, we in other words aſſert, that there will be no 
puniſhments in the government of the world, merely 
for the ſake of ene pain or ſuffering; none but 
what the great and good end of that government re- 
quires 3 aone but what are neceſſary to virtuous, admi- 
niſtration ; or to a conſtitution of things, in favour of 
| Dd virtue 
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virtue, and in oppoſition to vice. 3. Now, if 221 
this idea of juſtice before us, we can never be at a lo 

to underſtand any ways of ſpeaking in ſcripture con- 
cerning the puniſhments of the vitious in a future ſtate, 
either with reſpect to intenſeneſs or duration, Becauſe 
ſuch phraſes muſt be conſiſtent with what is neceſſarily 
implied in the juſtice and righteouſneſs attributed to 
God as a governor and judge, in the ſtrongeſt and 
cleare!t terms, But to clear up ſome difficulties with 
regard to the ſcripture doctrine of puniſhments, it is 
not amiſs to ſuggeſt the few following remarks. 1, 
The puniſhments threatened to the wicked in ſcripture, 
when they are repreſented under the idea of puniſh- 
ments (I ſay, under the idea of puniſhments, becauſe 
the evils which are to befal the vitious in another ſtate, 
are often repreſented to us in ſcripture under another 
view, as we ſhall ſee afterwards) they are repreſented 
to be ſtrictly juſt, ſtrictly approportioned to i deſert 


to be puniſhments which wiſe and juſt government make 


neceſſary, God is no where repreſented as delighting 
in exerciſing his power to inflict evil: puniſhing is on 
the contrary repreſented to be his frange work; or 
what he is obliged to by his regard to virtue, and to 
the great ends of moral government, He is not willing 
that any ſhould periſh, but on the contrary, he wills 
that all men would act ſo as. that they may have eter- 
nal happineſs : and the evils ſinners draw upon them- 
ſelves are commenſurate to their deſert; ſuch as they 
themſelves ſhall ſee to be juſt and equal; the effects 
of laws and rules neceſſary to perfect government. Go- 
vernors of human ſocieties may be tyrants, and delight 


in cruelty ; or may err in their judgments, as well 


with regard to the general laws of puniſhment, as with 
regard to the particular applications of the general 
laws, without any evil intention, merely through im- 
perfection of knowledge. But God cannot err in any 


of theſe reſpetts,— far leſs can he act arbitrarily. And 


what is the conſequence of this, but that his * 
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his puniſhments, mult be according to right and truth, 
el to ſerve the grrat 

purpoſe of his adminiſtration, which can be nothing 
elſe but the greater good of moral beings? Wherefore, 
nothing can be meant by the phraſes expreſſing the du- 
ration, or the kind of future puniſhments, which is con- 
trary to juſtice, nothing which is arbitrary or tyranni- 
cal, But he who ventures on a ſinful life, becauſe he 
thinks the puniſhments to be inflicted upon ſinners after 
this life can neither be ſo intenſe, nor of ſuch long 
continuance, as ſome ways of ſpeaking*about them in 
TG ſeem to import, — how muſt ſuch a perſon 
reaſon with himſelf, if he believes the reality of virtue; 
and conſequently the reality of God's adherence to the 
intereſts of virtue in the government of the world : how 
muſt he reaſon with himſelf : let him but ſpeak out his 
meaning clearly to bimſelf, and he will ſoon ceaſe to be 
any longer influenced by ſuch unaccountable reaſoning, 
For however he may diſguiſe his reaſonings upon this 
ſubject, this muſt ultimately be the meaning of it. 
& The conſtitution of things, if it be juſt, if it be good, 
it muſt be in favour of virtue z but ſurely regard to 
virtue and its intereſts cannot make the conſequences 
of vice ſo extremely fatal as the ſcripture ſpeaks ; tis 
true, the ſcripture ſays all the direful conſequences of 
vice are juſt, are neceſſary to perfect government; but 
ſurely, as odious as vice is, it cannot have ſo very un- 
happy effects; and therefore I may venture upon ſin- 
ful indulgences: I am ſure, in a juſt government, 
virtue muſt be fully diſtinguiſhed from vice; virtue 
alone can recommend to the divine favour ; and vice 


muſt have very miſerable conſequences : I am fure, 


on the one hand, that there can be no conſequences of 
vice which are not agreeable to juſtice, to perfect go- 


vernment; but I am as ſure, on the other, that under 
a good adminiſtration, virtue only can be the road to 
rewards, to happineſs,— yet I can't think a vicious life 
will render ſo intenſely and laſtingly miſerable as the 

See ſcrip- 
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ſcripture ſpeaks ; and thercfore, I need not be quite ſo 
afraid of continuing in a ſinful courſe as theſe ſcripture 

_ Phraſes would make me, did I take them in their ſe- 
vereſt ſenſe.” This, I ſay, muſt be the reaſoning that 
in his mind who believes the reality of virtue, 

and of a divine infinitcly perfect adminiſtration, when 
he would diminiſh his fears with reſpe& to his conti- 
nuance in an irregular, diſſolute, vitious courſe of life. 
— And what thinking man can approve of ſuch rea- 
ſoning, or draw any encouragement to fin from it? 
Can any way of diminiſhing fears, or ſolacing one's 
ſelf, be more weak and unreaſonable ? And yet this is 
indeed all it amounts to. If perſons do not believe the 
moral differences of actions, and a divine providence, 
I am not now reaſoning with them. But if they do, 
how can they poſſibly draw any conſolation to them- 
ſelves, from an imagination, that tho* the conſequences 
of a vitious life muſt be very fatal, yet they cannot be 
ſuch very intenſe or durable evils as the ſcripture 
threatens? Is it a way of arguing with themſelves, 
that they can poſſibly vindicate ? 3. Letitbe obſerved 
on this head farther, that in whatever phraſes the in- 
tenſeneſs, the kind, or the duration of puniſhments in 
another life are expreſſed, it is the wicked, the hard- 
enced, the impenitent, which are faid to ſuffer them. 
It is no where ſaid, that moral agents loſe their liberty; 
their moral agency, and ceaſe to be intelligent free be- 
ings. — It is no where faid, that moral agents are tied 
to vice by any other ſetters but thoſe which ariſe from 
the power of evil habits, with which wicked men are 
held fo faſt entangled, as we ſee by experience, that they 
become not merely impotent, but really averſe with re- 
ſpect to virtue. But, on the other hand, the ſcripture, 
as well as rcaſon aſſures us, that without virtuous ha- 
bits there can be no happineſs, no reconciliation with 
God, no e e. his favour and love. And what 
is the concluſion from all this, but that the ſcripture re- 

preſents to us in the ſtrongeſt terms, the neceſſity of 
virtue 
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virtue in order to happineſs, in order to avoid extreme 
miſcry, in conſequence of the juſtice and perfection 
of the divine government, in conſequence of the divine 
moral rectitude, or of his ſtrict regard to the unalte- 
rable relations of things; the eſſential differences be- 
tween virtue and vice, in conſequence of the divine 
benevolence, or his diſpoſition to promote the moral 

erfection, and moral happineſs of intelligent beings, 
capable of moral improvements and enjoyments; all 
thele ways of conſidering providence being, according 
to the ſcripture account of God's government or provi- 
dence, neceſſarily connected together, if not eſſential- 
ly involved in one another. 4. Let me add, that 
ſome. of the beſt ancient moraliſts, in their repreſenta- 
tions of, or reaſonings about the puniſhments of a fu- 
ture ſtate, have conſidered ſome diſeaſes, f. e. fome vi- 
tious ſtates of the mind, as incurable. Socrates ſays, 
The deſign of wiſe and juſt puniſhments muſt be, 
not only to better others, but to better the immediate 
ſufferers : But in caſes when the diſeaſe being incurable, 
the latter end cannot be gained, ſtill the former end 
may make puniſhments neceſſary, and will ſufficiently 
juſtify them *,” And that excellent philoſopher often 
ſpeaks of the havock vice long continued in makes up- 
on the mind; upon our mental powers, in the moſt 
awakening manner. He ſays oftner than once, © That 
voluptuouſneſs ſo diſſolves the force of the mind, fo 
putrifies it, that it at laſt cenders it quite incapable of 
moral exerciſes.” And indeed when we ſeriouſly re- 
flect upon the fatal tendency of vitious indulgences in 
that reſpect, we have good reaſon to tremble at the 
thoughts of loſing the empire of our reaſon, and 
ſuffering evil paſſions to prevail over it, till it is as it 
were extinguiſhed by them, I am apt to think the an- 
cicnt doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, was defigned as 
an allegory to exprels the different direful changes va» 
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rious vices make upon intellectual powers and capaci 
and the temper or bent of the mind. But whether that 
doctrine was fo intended or not, it is viſible; that if the 
mind is not daily improving in rational perfection, it 
is daily ſinking ; if it is not cultivated, it corrupts. 
And ſome do in this ſtate, through vicious indulgencies 
of their paſſions, degenerate into ſuch an utter diſreliſh 
of and incapacity for all rational exerciſes, intoſuch a cor- 
rupt vitious diſpoſition, that it ſeems morally impoſſible 
they can ever return to a condition or temperature 
of mind neceſſary to moral happineſs and perfection, 
neceſſary to the gradual improvement ſuch happineſs 
e e At Some indeed become ſo low, ſo mean, 
o ſenſual, ſo polluted and others ſo ſavage, ſo bloody, 
ſo cruel, ſo inſolent, ſo ferocious, fo — that 
their degraded condition of mind, or vitiated diſpoſi- 
tion, cannot be expreſſed but by likening them to 
certain brute animals, according to the language of the 
Metempſychoſis ſyſtem. But not to inſt tonger on 
this melancholly ſubject, I ſhall conclude this article 
with obſerving, that according to reaſon, as well as 
ſcripture, there can be no happineſs in a future ſtate 
without virtuous habits ; and the contrary to happineſs 
is miſery 5 and to object againſt chriſtianity upon ac- 
count of rhe ſtrongeſt declarations of this truth (which 
is all it can be faid to do) is to object againſt it for in- 
cultating the advantages of virtue, and the danger of 
vice upon us, in terms that cannot lead us 'into a 
miſtake about our happineſs here or hereafter, while it 
remains true, That virtue, and virtue only, can be 
acceptable to God, recommend to his favour, merit his 
eſteem and love, or produce rational happineſs,” 


III. I proceed to another obſervation upon the ſcri 
ture . — of a future ſtate of — pore” Puniſh. 
ments, which is, that God is faid to diſpenſe them 
without reſpect of perſons. Now this expreſſion, ſo 
often repeated in ſcripture, ought to lead us to theſe 
| I; F following 
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following reflexions. 1. That in the diſpenſation of 
future rewards and puniſhments, God the righteous 
judge, cannot fall into the error human judges 
may; Which is to be biaſſed in their ſentences or 
determinations by any partial regards, by prejudices 
of any kind, either in favour of perſons, or contrari- 
wiſe. . This is a truth too evident to be inſiſted upon. 
It is however worth while to remark, that there was 
good reaſon to inſiſt much upon it to the Jets, whole 
prevailing error it was, that they were in a particular 
manner the only favourites of heaven; the only people 
for whom God had any regard or love. Nor can we 
wonder that people ſhould ever have entertained fo 
groſs, ſo abſurd a notion of God, if we reflect, that 
even among chriſtians, not a few ſeem to conceive of 
God, as having choſen from among mankind arbi- 
trarily, or without any reaſon, a particular determi- 
nate number of favourites, of elect perſons to whom 
all his bounty is confined. The Fews were diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other nations of the earth in ſo ex- 
traordinary a manner, in order to carry on God's 
ſcheme, not of partial, but of univerſa] benevolence, 
that it may be eaſily conceived how they came to be 
puffed up with a very high conceit of themſelves above 
all other nations of mankind, which it was extremely 
difficult, not only for their own prophets, but for our 
Saviour and his apoſtles to correct. But after chriſtia- 
nity hath declared to us in the ſtrongeſt terms, that no 
man, no nation of men, is common or unclean,” i. e. to be 
deemed or called ſuch : But that of a /ruth, God is 10 
reſpetter of perſons : But in every nation, he that feareth 
him and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted of him * ; after 
this plain declaration, that the favour of God extended 
to al men equally; and that his giving a particular re- 
velation, with other diſtinguiſhing privileges, to the 
Jews, was not done out of any partial regard to them, 
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as earthly kings may diſtinguiſh particular favourites 
to the prejudice? of their ſtates in general; but with a 
eee purpoſe towards all mankind in general; 
after this declaration, to imagine contrary to the clear 
voice of reafon, that God hath any other purpoſe, or 
will judge according to any other rule, in the diſpen- 
ſation of future rewards and puniſhments, beſides re- 
gard to good and ill deſert, is 1 ſomething ex- 
treracly unaccountable. 2. But it is ſuffictent to have 
juſt mentioned that abſurdity; and far leſs need I ſtay 
long to prove, that in the diſpenſation of future re- 
wards, God will not pay any regard to the diſtincti. 


ons of rich and poor, high and ignoble birth, Ge. 


which now take place among mankind. This is fo 
manifeſt, that it does not ſtand in need of any illuſtra- 
tion. But how happy would it be for the world in ge- 
neral, and for perſons of diſtinction, as they are called, 
themſelves in particular, if they would frequently re- 
flect upon this plain truth, The more obvious it is, 
the more unaccountable certainly 1s every ſentiment, 
every behaviour which is not ſtrictly - agreeable and 
correſpondent to it. And yet furely pride and info- 
lence, in whatever degree, on the account of temporary 
external diſtinqtions, are by no means reconcilable with 
that truth. Thinking men will not find it an eaſy 
matter to conciliate certain diſtinctions which are the 
ſources of moſt inſufferable vanity and arrogance, and 
by conſequence, of great depreſſion and miſery in ſo- 
ciety, with the law of nature; or what muſt, according 
to it, be the ſole legitimate end of magiſtracy and go- 
vernment, viz, to diffuſe happineſs, as univerſally as 
may be, among mankind. But whatever be as to that, 
ſurely it is fit for the diſtinguiſhed, for the great, as they 
are called, frequently to reflect, that in the life to come, 
God the righteous judge cannot pay regard to perſons 
in any other ſenſe but that of perſonal or real merit; 
and conſequently, thoſe who have had great power, 
large means in their hands in this life for doing good, 
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have a proportionably large ſtock to account for. 3. 
What hath been ſaid of merely external advantages, 
ſuch as birth and riches, and their concomitants in 
this life, is equally true of intellectual endowments and 
acquiſitions; that is, God in the diſpenſation of future 
rewards and puniſhments, will not pay regard to the 
underſtanding, the imagination, the reaſoning facul- 
ties and their improvements, as conſtituting a kind of 
merit by themſelves. For without virtue, i. e. without 


a benevolent diſpoſition reigning in the heart, and ſub- 


mitting every appetite and paſſion in the ſoul habitually 
to the publick order and good of ſociety, there is no 
merit in the fineſt imagination, nay, nor the moſt ex- 
tenſive reach of underſtanding. Great abilities, with- 
out a good heart, muſt render one in the ſight of God 
exceedingly contemptible; for do they not appear ſo 
in the eyes of all good men? And in what communi- 
ty muſt they not, in the nature of things, be pernict- 
ous! What makes it chiefly neceſſary to dwell a little 
on this head is this. Men are too apt to place a great 
deal of merit in cultivating their imaginations into a 
fine taſte, and in repleniſhing their underſtandings with 
great variety of knowledge; and no doubt, this is a 
very worthy employment, and every man's duty in 
proportion to his circumſtances, as we have already had 
occaſion to prove : But all this we know may, be often 


done to a very high degree, while yet the heart re- 


mains very. vitious in many reſpects; very ſenſual, very 
ambitious, nay, very inhuman. For how; many men 
of vaſt learning, and of exquiſite taſte, | are, yet quite 
ſlaves, ſome to one and ſome to another very wicked 
and unruly appetite? And yet certain it mult be, that 
if the temper be not virtuous, if there is not perfect in- 
ward liberty, or ſelf. command, and an exact government 
of the paſſions ; i. e. if to attain to virtuous habitudes be 
not the chief ſtudy, ſuch a man is really not a good 
man, however many other qualifications he may policls ; 
he is not in the way to be à partaker ot the divine na- 

ture 
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ture or z he is not in the way to be like God; 
or to have real worth and excellence which alone 
can merit his favour and approbation, and the want of 
which is indeed highly aggravated in his fight by other 
mental accompliſhments, This is a plain conſequence 
from what hath been ſaid of the nature of virtue or mo- 
ral — And 8 our attention, that 
we may not lay too great upon our care to im- 
e our ey Hon. pol as if — care comprehend- 

ed in it the whole of human duty and perfection, and 
could not but qualify for and entitle to great rewards 
in another life, All improvements of our intellectual 
faculties are certainly very valuable acquiſitions, and do 
fit for high exerciſes and enjoyments, when united with 
virtue, or a well governed mind; but when real merit 
and demerit is to be judged in order to be rewarded 
or puniſhed, they cannot enter into the conſideration 
in any other view before God, than as aggravations of 
guilt, if virtue be wanting; for ſuch juſt judges 
amongſt men muſt account them. 4. God is no re- 
ſpecter of perſons, but will render to every one accord- 
ing to his real deſert ; according to his works, whether 
they be good or bad; according to the character of 
his mind : that is, it is virtue and vice that ſhall then 
only make the diſtinction or difference among men: 
then ſhall they be fully perceived to make the only 
difference among men in the fight of God, Where 
there is a right diſpoſition of ſoul ; diligence to im- 
ove our underſtanding in the knowledge of God and 
works, and of moral relations and obligations, and 
in all uſeful ſcience, in proportion to its moment or 
uſefulneſs, to the utmoſt of his power, will not be want- 
ing; that will evidently be perceived to be duty; and 
it will be conſtantly and ſeriouſly in one's view as 
ſuch ; but the circumſtances of mankind being very 
different with reſpect to the acquiſitions of knowledge, 
as well as the actual exerciſe of ſeveral virtues, it would 
be unjuſt, according to all our notions of juſtice and 
in- 
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injuſtice, according to which we muſt reaſon, to reward 
or puniſh men in another life according to any other 
rule, but the virtue that prevails in the temper of their 
minds, and their ſerious difpoſition to have improved 
themſelves, and bettered ſociety here, as far as they 
could by all their diligence to enlarge their powers and 


| exert them. This would be unjuſt ; for nothing elſe 


depends upon us, or is at our diſpoſal : all other things 


are independent of us, and no man can be juſtly puniſh- 


ed or rewarded for what it neither depended upon 
him to do, nor not to do. This would be to reſpect 
perſons in the ſame ſenſe that we ſay, judges on earth 
reſpect the perſons and not the merits of men. Ac- 
cordingly the ſcripture doctrine is, that God will re- 
quire of men according to what they have received; 
according to the ſtock put into their hands for im- 
provement and doing good in the world. For 
the kingdom of heaven, faith our Saviour, the method 
of God's diſpenſations and dealings with mankind, 
which I am come to declare unto you, may be. fitly 
repreſented by this ſimilitude: A certain man be- 
ing to take a long journey into a far country, divided 
a Rock amongſt his ſervants. Now, to one he gave 
five talents, to another two, to another one, accord- 
ing to each one's prudence and ability: and then took 
his journey, expecting that every one ſhould make an 
improvement proportionable to what had been com- 
mitted to him.“ Thus the gifts, talents and abilities 
wherewith God entruſts men, are many and various, 
and God will require of each one proportionable to 
his power and opportunities of doing good. * Then 


he that had five talents traded and gained five others : 


likewiſe he that had two talents traded and gained two 
more.” Thus ſome men improve according to their 


proportion, thoſe gifts and faculties wherewith God 


Mats. xxv. Dr. Sam. Clarke's Paraphraſe. 


has 
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has endued them to the increaſe of virtue and reli- 
gion, and the good of the world. But he that had 
received one talent, traded not with 1t, but hid it, and 
it became uſeleſs.” Thus other men make no improve- 
ments of thoſe gifts wherewith God has bleſſed 
them, but they live idly, and are uſeleſs in the world. 
« After a long time the lord of theſe ſervants returned 
home, and called them all to an account.” Thus God 
vill call all men after their ſtate of probation to judg- 
ment. Then he that had five talents gave in his ac- 
count, that he had traded with them and had gained 
five talents more : and his lord commended him for 
having been faithful in a ſmall truſt, and advanced 
him to a place of greater honour, and gave him a 
very great reward. In like manner, he that had two 
talents gave in his account, that he had traded with 
them, and gained two talents more : and his lord com- 
mended him alſo for having been faithful in a ſmaller 
truſt, and gave him likewiſe a great reward.“ Thus 
thoſe who have leſs or fewer abilities and opportunities 
than others, if they do but diligently improve. and 
ſuitably uſe them they are endued with in their ſeve- 
ral proportions, ſhall be ſuitably or proportionably ho- 
noured and rewarded with higher truſts, with greater 
abilities and opportunities. But he that had received 
one talent, and made no uſe of it, began to excuſe 
his own negligence, by accuſing his lord's ſeverity 
in exacting more of him than had been committed to 
him. But his lord anſwered and faid ; you are an idle 
and flothful perſon : if you knew that I expected an 
r. of what I left you, why did not you 
trade with it and improve it, that when I came home 


I might receive my own encreaſe.” Thus wicked men, 


who make no uſe of thoſe abilities and opportunities 
which God has put in their hands, think it a hardſhip 
that God ſhould require them to take pains and im- 
prove his gifts, and employ and uſe them for the good 
of the world. But when God calls them to an _— 

they 
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they ſhall- be ſilenced and condemned, becauſe though 
they kno that God A they ſnould employ and 
improve his gifts to his honour, and to their own and 
others advantage, yet they were ſlothful and did it not. 
« Take away therefore, faith the lord of the ſervants, 
from this ſlothful ſervant his one talent, and give it to 
him that has ten, that he may increaſe more and more, 
and caſt the unprofitable ſervant out of doors, into 
darkneſs and milery.” Thus God, to thoſe who im- 
prove his gifts and graces here, will add more in the 
world to come, that they may yet farther encreaſe, and 
be more fully bleſſed by fo doing: but from thoſe who 
improve not his gifts, and the advantages he affords 
them, he withdraws what be had already given, and 
finally puniſhes them with miſery proportionable to 
to their negligence, ſloth, or miſuſe. This is an ex- 
cellent account of the method of God's dealing with 
mankind. It is exactly agreeable to the beſt notions of 
equality, and juſtice, and good moral government. 
For the plain purport of it is, that it is according to 
the diligent uſe we have made of our truſt for the good 
of — 2 that we are to be rewarded, and in pro- 
portion to our neglect or miſuſe of our truſt that we are 
to be puniſhed. Men are not to ſuffer for not having 
done or acquired what it was not in their power to do 
or acquire, but for their not improving to the beſt ad- 
vantage the faculties and opportunities put into their 
hands by providence. Now, as it hath been ſhew n, to 
acquire a right temper of mind, command over the 
paſſions, and contempt of ſenſual enjoy ments, in com- 

iſon of the exerciſes of moral powers, the exerciſes 
of a benevolent diſpoſition, more particularly is in e- 
very man's power, whatever his outward ſituation may 
be: and our outward ſituation ought to be looked up- 
on by us, whether it be proſperous or adverſe, as a ſi- 


tuation we are to make the belt uſe of for attaining to 


ſelf command, inward liberty, and maſterſhip of the 
mind, love to God and mankind, and every virtue it 
gives 
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ives us opportunity of exerting and ſtrengthening, 
Aud it is therefore for 1 8 in b and 15 
tual exerciſes of it, ſuitable to one's circumſtances, for 
which every man is to be called to account, and ac- 
cording to which he is to be accepted or condemned 
by God, the judge and governor of all moral beings, 
the end of whoſe government muſt as certainly be 
promotion of moral 13 and moral happineſs, 
as he is holy, pure, juſt, and good. Various differenc- 
es among mankind, as it hath been often obſerved in 
this eſſay, are neceſſary to make them one community, 
having a common intereſt to be effected by common 
rightly conjoined force, And in fo conſtituting one 
kind or community, whatever ſhare of the differences 
requiſite to that effect be aſcribed to original formation; 
or to the external circumſtances in which beings are 
placed, i. e. to the operations of external laws, by 
which various circumſtances are occaſioned: however, 
I ſay, the differences neceſſary to community be divid- 
ed between theſe two ſources, to one or the other of 
which they muſt all be owing ; there is in ſo conſtitut- 
ing a community no act of arbitrary ſovereignty, no 
arbitrary predeliction, if the good of the whole be the 
reaſon of their conſtitution ; that is, of the differences 
which compole it. In truth, —_ of parts being once 
acknowledged neceſſary to a conſtitution or whole, to 
aſk why ſuch a one is ſuch a part, and not another, is to 
aſk why the parts neccſlary to a whole are themſelves 
the parts neceſſary to that whole. It is the ſame abſur- 
dity as to aſt why the eye is not the ear in the natural 
body. If God, the creator of mankind, purſues the 
general good in framing and placing mankind, he is 
no reſpecter of perſons, in originally conſtituting that 
community, whether we conſider him as origin 
framing various | nay or, if we may ſo ſpeak, caſt- 
ing minds in different moulds; or appointing general 
laws, which by their operation ſhall produce different 
influences, or give different views to the ſame powers 
and affections, unleſs to regard the good of the whole, 
in 
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in framing the parts, and in appointingall the general 
laws, according to which the members compoling the 
whole ſhall be influenced, be to 3 to re- 
ſpect parts or members, and not the w Now that 

ere cannot be a whole, moral or natural, without parts, 
is ſelf-evident. And there 1s no reaſon to imagine, that 
the independent creator of a whole world could have 
any end in view beſides the good of the whole. But 
which is yet more ſatisfactory, the further, the more 
narrowly we enquire into any of the parts of the ſy- 
ſtem, of which mankind is a part, and into the frame, 
conſtitution, and ſituation of mankind in particular, 
the better reaſon we perceive to conclude, that our au- 
thor intends the univerſal good. Wherefore it is 
highly reaſonable to infer, that the greater good of the 
whole is the ſcope intended, and that will be effected 
by God in his creation and government. He is there- 
fore no reſpecter of perſons in the formation of man- 
kind ; he will not be a of perſons in 
judging mankind, and allotting their ſeveral ſi- 
tuations in another life. If he be not a reſpecter of 
perſons in the former, there is no ground to apprehend 
he will be ſo in the latter. But if he be not a reſpecter 
of perſons in the latter, but intends and purſues the ge- 
neral good of the whole, then it muſt be true not on- 
ly ; firſt, that mankind will be judged and called to 
account, in order to be rewarded or puniſhed only for 
the right uſe they have made of their abilities and op- 
portunities for doing good, and not for what was not 
committed or entruſted to them : becauſe to treat mo- 
ral beings otherwiſe would evidently be contrary to 
juſtice, truth, and benevolence ; diametrically repugnant 
to that advancement and promotion of moral perfection 


and happineſs, which mult neceſſarily be the greater good 


of a moral ſyſtem, 2. But it muſt likewiſe be true, in 
the ſecond place, that mankind will be called to a ſtrict 


warded 


account for their imployment of their truſt, and be re- 
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warded or puniſhed accordingly : becauſe not to di- 
ſtinguiſn beings in this manner after their ſtate of pro- 


bation,” would not be to reſpett perſons according to 


their merits and demerits : ſuch government could not 
be called moral government, for promoting virtue and 
virtuous happinels;z it would be quite the reverſe. The 
idea the ſcripture gives us of God's moral government, 
(and that idea alone can be ſtiled juſt moral government) 
is not reſpecting perſons, but purſuing the general good 
of moral ſyſtems, viz. that he will dignify and reward, 
degrade and puniſh moral beings in a future ſtate ac- 
tording to their behaviour in their ſtate of trial and 
diſcipline. Thus, and thus alone, can virtue be pro- 
moted, or moral government anſwer any of the ends 
that can be ſuppoſed to be purſued by it, when we con- 
ceive it to be juſt or good. And there is no reaſon, 
from the preſent conſtitution of things, to apprehend 
that the government we are under is not ſuch a govern- 
ment. There is, therefore, no reaſon to apprehend, 
that the ſcripture account of God's government, and of 
a future ſtate, is not true. And to whom, indeed, 
can this idea of God's government be difagreeable; nay, 


not highly comfortable, but to ſuch as abſolutely hate 


virtue, if any ſuch creature there can be. Every man 
hath it in his power to be good. And therefore there 
is no man to whoſe intereſt this ſcheme of government 
is repugnant. Can it polſibly be made an objection a- 
uinſt it, that if this be the caſe the vicious muſt be 
great loſers? And yet no other objection can be made 
againſt it ; for according, to it virtue is great, unſpeak- 
able gain, But that ſuch is the ſcheme of divine pro- 
vidence, that in the whole of things virtue ſhall be the 
gainer beyond all expreſſion, and vice the only loſer 
or ſufferer, in proportion to its guilt and demerit —— 
that this is the ſcheme of providence, as the ſcripture 
declares to us in the ſtrongeſt terms, who can doubt z 
ſince, even in this life, ſuch is the conſtitution and ſi- 


tuation of mankind ; ſuch are all the powers, laws, 


and 
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and circumſtances of powers belonging to our preſent 
ſtate and rank, that in reality it is owing to the want 
of virtue, and to the prevalence of vice, that men are 
not exceeding happy —— even in our preſent ſtate of 
probation, ſuch is the natural tendency ; ſuch is the na- 
tural influence of all cauſes, that mankind are more or 
leſs happy, more or leſs miſerable, in proportion 
as virwe or vice prevails — 1n proportion as men 
unite and confederate to 2 virtue, in propor- 
tion as ſociety is well conſtituted and regulated, and 
wiſdom and virtue have the aſcendant. For this 
being the caſe, as it evidently is, what elſe can we ima- 
gine the ultimate reſult of things muſt be, but the de- 
preſſion of vice and the prevalency of virtue, or the 
triumph of virtue over vice, and the full effect of its 
natural influence and tendency, which is happineſs? 
If we conſider what a happy effect a well ballanced ci- 
vil conſtitution, whoſe orders, to uſe the words of a ve- 
ry great man Þ, would conſtrain the members to operate 
towards the beſt intereſts of the whole, muſt neceſſaril 

have —— how can we either doubt of the real — | 
lency of virtue its neceſſary connexion with private and 

publick happineſs —of the wiſdom and neſs of our 
author — or of the excellent final tendency of the powers 
and laws of powers which conſtitute our preſent conditi- 
on — the excellent final tendency of virtuous diſpoſitions 
and improvements? How great, how glorious a happi- 
nels hath that excellent author ſhewn to be within the pre- 
ſent reach of mankind, becauſe it would be the natural 
and neceſſary reſult of good government ? And is the 
author of our nature to be blamed for only putting it 
in our power to attain to ſuch happineſs in that way? 
Or hath he by ſo doing given us ſuch a convincing 
proof of his generous, beneficent intention towards us z 
and ſhall we doubt of the juſtice, the goodneſs, the full 
perfection of that ſcheme which he is carrying on to- 
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wards its completion ? Virtue is the baſis of private and 
publick happineſs here; and vice is the ſource of all 
the greateſt evils or miſeries we complain of in this life, 
Oupht we not therefore to conclude, that virtue and 
vice mult be in another life, the former the compleat 
ſource of happineſs, and the Jatter the proportion 
able ſource of miſcry? Is it reaſonable to judge of the 
whole government of the moral world, contrary to 
what we perceive of it? But what elſe does what we 
receive indicate, but a natural tendency in virtue of 
itſelf to produce publick and private happineſs, and a 
natural tendency of vice to produce rublick and private 
miſery ; and what does this point out to us, bur that 
the govenrment cf the Author of our nature, and of all 
things, is as much in favour of virtue as it can be in a 
ſtate for forming and improving virtuous habit; and 
that our Maker and Judge will finally render unto vir- 
tue and vice, according to their natural or eſſential de- 
ſert, without reſpect of perſons? This reaſoning de- 
ſerves to be more fully devoloped, Let me therefore 
enlarge a little upon ir. The ſcripture doctrine, that 
God will finally reward and puniſh men in another life 

according to this rule, namely, as they act virtuouſl 

or vitiouſly here, certainly falls in much better wit 
our natural apprehenſions of juſt and good government, 
than not rewarding or puniſhing ; or doing ſo by any 
other rule whatever. That method of government 
neceſſarily appears more natural than any other, to 
minds formed as the author of nature has framed ours. 
Our frame and diſpoſition to approve diſtributive juſtice 
in the government of the world, to look out for it and 
to expect it, is a natural preſage or warning to us, that 
it actually obtains : it is, upon any other ſuppoſition, a 
moſt unaccountahle make and formation, We can ca- 
ſily fatisfy ourſelves how it comes about, that till the 
ſcheme of providence be further advanced, we ſhould 
not be able to ſee ſuch a perfect diſtributive juſtice in 
the adminiſtration of the world, as our gatural deter- 
mination 
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magination to apprehend and approve it, as à right 


rule, unavoidably diſpoſes us to conclude, muſt obtain 
in the whole. But upon ſuppoſition, that there is hot 
in the whole perfect diſtributive juſtice, we cannot pol- 
ſibly account for the frame of our mind, by which we 
are unavoidably led to the conception and approbation 
of it, as the only right rule. There is, therefore, at 
leaſt a very ſtrong preſumption from the abſtract con- 
ſideration of our moral nature, independently of all o- 
ther arguments, that the diſtributive juſtice, which 


- revelation aſſures us of, does actually obtain in the go- 


vernment of the world. Bat the conviction ariſin 
from this ſingle conſideration is mightily aden 
when we look attentively into the connexions of things 
with regard to virtue and vice, even in this preſent 
ſtate : for there we plainly diſcover, firſt, ſeveral clear 
and ſtriking evidences of that diſtributive juſtice, of 
which revelation aſſures us, and which our own 1noral 
frame naturally leads us to apprehend: ſuch clear evi- 


dences of diſtributive juſtice, that we can then reaſon 
with ourſelves in this manner; ** The diſtributive ju- 


ſtice, which revelation aſſures us ſhall be compleared 
in a future ſlate 3 and which our natural apprehenſions 
and ſenſe of things determine us to think muſt prevail 


in the whole of the divine government, is actually be- 


gun here, it prevails in a very great degree : there are 
plain traces of its being begun : and therefore there 1s 
no reaſon to doubt but it will be carried on to its com- 
pletion.” Secondly, we may learn from our moral 
frame, and the connexions of things, ſeveral reaſons 
why diſtributive juſtice does-not perfectly appear here z 
why it cannot, in the nature of things, fully take place 
in this ſtate 3 and if this likewiſe be the plain language 
of nature to us, then the full language of the preſent 
conſtitution of things concurs with revelation, and ma- 
nifeſtly declares to us, That Org to the eſta- 
bliſhed frame and order of things the diſtributive ju- 
ſtice, which our natural diſpoſition of mind leads us to 
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look out for the obſervance of, in the government of 
the world, as the only approveable rule of government, 
is begun and carried on here as far as the preſent ſtate 
of things permits, and will be compleated when the 
ſcheme of providence 1s farther advanced.” 
Our great buſineſs here is, to attend to our own 
make and frame, its ſituation, and the connexions of 
things relative to us ; relative to our moral powers in 
particular; to obſerve what is the natural language of 
theſe connexions ; what kind of government they point 
out to us; and to conſider how our behaviour ought to 
be directed in conſequence of the language they ſpeak 
to us; or the rules they indicate to us. Now, if we at- 
tend to the, connexions of things, and their natural 
language, we ſhall clearly perceive the beginnings of 
diſtributive juſtice , ſuch a tendency as plainly points 
out the ſame diſtributive juſtice here in kind, which 
_ revelation ſays, is to be perfected in degree hereafter, 
For are not all the good and bad effects of virtue and 
vice here, whether upon mens own minds, in conſe- 
quence of our moral determination to approve the one 
and diſapprove the other, or in conſequence of the courſe 
of human affairs, turning chiefly upon the ſame moral 
make; the ſame approbation and diſapprobation una- 
voidably influencing mankind to favour and reward 
virtue, and to diſcountenance and puniſh vice — are not 
all theſe effects plain evidences of is adminiſtration in 
favour of virtue, and in oppoſition to vice; or, in other 
words, of diſtributive juſtice actually begun? It 6 to 
no purpoſe to ay, that it is not the author of nature 
who rewards and puniſhes when effects are brought a- 
bout by the inſtrumentality of men. For that courſe 
of nature in which the inſtrumentality of men bears a 
part, whatever that part be, is ſtill the courſe of na- 
ture; it is ſtil] a courſe approved, eſtabliſhed, and up- 
held by the ſupream Author of nature: it is till his go- 
vernmeat ; and therefore, whatever diſtributive juſtice 
is in it, is diſtributive juſtice in God's government, or 
| . in 
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in conſequence of the order ſettled and eſtabliſhed by 
him. That in the preſent order of the world, the in- 
ſtrumentality of men makes a part, is no ground of 
objection againſt the wiſdom of the courſe of nature, un- 
leſs it can be thought a good ground of objection againſt 
it, that there ſhould be created moral agency in the 
courſe of nature; that is, moral creatures: for where 
there are created moral agents, there created moral a- 
gency, or the inſtrumentality of moral agents, muſt be 
a part of the courſe of nature: or, unleſs it can be thought 
a good ground of objection againſt providence, that 
there is ſuch a particular kind of moral agents as man- 
kind in the world: for if men exiſt, the inſtrumentality 
of men muſt be a part of the courſe of nature, But the 
inſtrumentality of men being admitted to be a part in 
the courſe of nature, againſt which there is no ground 
of objection, the diſtributive juſtice in the courſe of na- 
ture that is ſo brought about, can be no ground of ob- 
jection againſt nature: that is, 1. Deficiencies in di- 
ſtributive juſtice neceſſarily or unavoidably ariſing from 
the dependence of diſtributive juſtice upon the in- 
ſtrumentality of men, are no ground of objection 
againſt the courſe of nature 3 becauſe that from 
which they ariſe is no ground of objection againſt the 
courſe of nature. 2. Whatever diſtributive juſtice 
takes place in the courſe of nature by the inſtrumenta- 
lity of men, ſince it takes place in conſequence of the 
moral nature God has given to man, and the condition 
in which God has placed our moral nature in order to 


its operation, it is diſtributiye juſtice intended by God, 


carried on by his government, or in conſequence of 
the connexions of things eſtabliſhed by him, and there. 
fore plainly beſpeaks to us his regard to virtue and diſ- 
regard to vice, I mention the former of theſe two 


concluſions, becauſe puniſhing and rewarding mean 
making happy or miſerable in ſome degree; and the in- 


ſtrumentality of men in the courſe of nature, means our 
dependence upon one another in reſpect of happineſs 
Ee 3 and 
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and miſery; whence it follows, that deficiencies in the 
preſent ſtate of the world, with reſpe&t to rewarding 
the virtuous and puniſhing the vitious, 7. e. deficiencies 
in diſtributive Julie in the courſe of nature, which are 
reſolvable into the inftrumentality of men, 7. e. into our 
mutual dependence upon one another in reſpect of 
happineſs and miſery, can be no objection againſt the 
preſent courſe of nature, unleſs it be a reaſonable 
ground of objection againſt the courſe of nature, that 
we men are dependent one on another; we men, who 
are made to attain to comprehenſive views and virtuous 
habits by obſervation and exerciſe, or, in oneword, gra- 
dual culture: Aud yer, it is evident to every one who 
will reflect upon the order and Connexions a things, 
and rhe events happening in conſequence of them, that 
the greater part of what is called deficiency or imper- 
fection with reſpect to diſtributive juſtice in this world, 
is to. bc reſahved it the dependence of it upon men 
that is, into the dependence of human happineſs and 
miſery upon the inſtrumentaliry of men, who cannot 
be perfect but by perfècting themſelves. Diſtributive 
Juſtice muſt depend upon the inſtrumentality of men, 


as far as the mutual dependence of men upon one an- 


other in reſpect of happineſs and miſery reaches. As 
far therefore as the imperfection of men reaches, muſt 
there be deficiencies or imperfections in it, which can 
only amend as men amend, z. e. as men become wiſer 
and better. And therefore ultimately, all deficiencies 
in diſtributive juſtice refolvable into the imperfections 
of men, are accountable in the way that the imperfec- 
tion of men is accountable : they do not make a ſepa- 
rate objection, though they be often ſtated as if they 
did; but being a neceſſary conſequence from the im- 

rfection of men, they ſtand or fall with it. But as it 

th been Stew ſaid in this diſcourſe, when we conſider 
the natural furniture of mankind for advancement to 
great moral perfection, to bring an objeCtion from the 
imperfection of men againſt the wiſdom of providence, 
i ag is 
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is to accuſe providence for having made a ſpecies of be- 
ings which has in its power to attain to a very great de- 
gree of moral perfection, by due culture and diligence 
to improve; which is ultimately to object againſt pro- 
vidence for creating a certain capacity of virtue and 
merit; for furniſhing creatures with powers and means 
of improving, is all that can be done to produce vir- 
tuous creatures, or beings capable of merit. To de- 
mand more is to demand ſomething that cannot be 
ſpecified. | 
The other concluſion, viz, That whatever d 

of diſtributive juſtice takes place by the inſtrumentali- 
ty of men, naturally points out the regard of God, the 
maker and governor ot the world, to diſtributive juſtice, 
is no leſs manifeſt : For whence comes it about that 
virtue is rewarded or vice puniſhed by the inſtrumenta- 
lity of men in any degree? Does it not ariſe from the 
moral nature of man, and the circumſtances influencing 
that moral nature to act, determining men to approve 
virtue and diſapprove vice; to eſteem, countenance 
and honour beneticent intention, and to deſpiſe, abo- 
minate and reſent injurious intention? Were there no 
ſuch diſpoſition prevailing in men, virtue would never 
be eſteemed, rewarded or honoured as ſuch z nor vice 
hated and puniſhed as ſuch. And therefore, whatever 
honour, eſteem and reward virtue meets with in the 
world as ſuch; and, on the other hand, whatever hatred 
and puniſhment vice meets with in the world, as fuch, 
mult be aſcribed to our diſpoſition to approve virtue and 
diſapprove vice. And for that reaſon, ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion in our minds muſt be conſidered as a proviſion the 
author of nature hath made for diſtributive juſtice a- 
mong mankind. The more perfect men are, and the 
more perfect ſociety is, the more prevalent will this 
moral diſpoſition be ; the more ſteady and uniform, as 
well as more diſcerning will its operations be; and con- 
ſequently, the more perfect will diſtributive juſtice be. 
Were ſociety perfect, there would be but ſmall ground 
| EB Cs 7 of 
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of complaint againſt the courſe of diſtributive juſtice: 
righteouſneſs: would flow through asa river, and there 
would be no complaining of iniquity or oppreſſion heard 
in the ſtreets. Conſequently, whatever proviſion the 
author of nature hath made for the perfection of man- 
Kind, the perfection of human ſociety ; ſuch proviſion 
hath he made for the perfection of diſtributive juſtice, 
So that the fact with regard to diſtributive juſtice here, 
as far as it depends upon the inſtrumentality of men, 
ſtands thus: It is proportionable to the perfection of 
men; to the perfection of human ſociety : it increaſes 
and decreaſes with it. And therefore all the proviſion 

made by the author of nature for the perfection of 
mankind, of human ſociety, whether in reſpect of af- 
fections, powers, means, occaſions, or in whatever re- 
ſpects, is really proviſion for a proportionably perfect 
courſe of diſtributive juſtice.“ 

I have ſaid all along diſtributive juſtice, as far as it 
depends upon the inſtrumentality of men; or, in other 
words, upon our dependence on one another, becauſe 
there are rewards of virtue and puniſhments of vice, 
which arc the effects of the courſe of nature, indepen- 
dently of the inſtrumentality of men; and are there- 
fore called natural by way of diſtinction from thoſe 
which accrue to virtue and vice through the inſtrumen- 
tality of men; not as if the latter were not as natural, 
or as much the effects of ſettled connexions of things as 
the former; but to denote the more direct and imme- 
diate manner in which they are produced. Of this 
kind are the immediate effects of virtue and vice upon 
the mind and temper ; the different inward feelings 
with which they are naturally, and in a conſiderable de- 
gree neceſſarily attended, which have been often men- 
tioned in this diſcourſe, Now, theſe being immediate 
effects of the frame of our minds and the conſtitution 
of things, by compenſating the deficiencies in diſtribu- 
tive juſtice, ariſing from its dependence on the inſtru- 
mentality of men, which, by a careful obſervation of 
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mankind, they will be found to do in a greater meaſure 
than is commonly apprehended, they ſufficiently ſhew 
on which fide the adminiſtration of the world is, and 
whither it tends ; namely, in favour of virtue, and againſt 
vice. But having ſufficiently, on ſeveral occaſions, 
ſhewn what theſe natural rewards of virtue and puniſh- 
ments of vice are; I ſhall conclude all this reaſoning 
with the few following queries, to ſuch as may hap 

to doubt of the fundamental point I have been ns 
vouring to prove: queries, which I think ſtudiers of 
nature will own to be propoſed in the proper way of 
ſtating queſtions about the government of the world; 
queſtions about fact, as all queſtions about the govern- 
ment of the world, natural and moral, are in the na- 
ture of things; and ever ought to be conſidered to be. 


Qu. I. | 
Whether the conſtitution of mankind, and of all 
things relating to mankind, or of the world in ge- 
neral, does not, ſo ſoon as we reflect upon it, clearly 
point out to us the neceſſity of conducting ourſelves 
prudently; the neceſſity of ſtudying the connexions 
which obtain in nature; the neceſſity of acting agree- 
ably to the connexions of nature, in order to judge of 
or execute ends; the neceſſity of improving as much as 
we can in the knowledge ot the connexions that ob- 
tain in the world; the neceſſity of directing our con- 
duct by this knowledge; and conſequently, the neceſſi- 
ty of having the knowledge of the connexions in the 
world conſtantly preſent to us; and the neceſſity of 
ſelf- command, or an eſtabliſhed deliberative habit of 
thinking well before we act. But is not the whole 
language of ſuch a ſtate of things, a language that 
inculcates prudence, deliberation and ſelf- command? 
Is it not wholly a ſtate of diſcipline? And if ſuch a 
ſtate of diſcipline has once its due effect upon us, are 

we far from a ſtate of virtue? | 
Qs. 
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Qu. II. 


Can we conceive to ourſelves, that is, does the analo- 
of nature lead us to conceive any other firſt ſtate (in 
ind) of created moral agents? I ſay in kind, becauſe 
the queſtion I now propoſe is not, whether we cannot 
conceive moral creatures gathering their knowledge 
faſter, retaining it more eaſily, and ſo attaining pru- 
dence-ſooner than men z but whether we can conceive 
to ourſclves any ſtate of moral agents diftering in kind 
from our ſtate, or in which knowledge of their ſphere 
of activity, however large it be, and of the connexions 
of nature, by which they are to regulate to themſelves, 
and the habit of judging readily of connexions, and 
acting with promptitude and alacrity, in conformity 
to them, are not acquired by obſervation and exerciſe? 
It might juſtly be queſtioned in general, whether 
knowledge can be got but by obſervation ; or habit but 
by exerciſe. And it might as juſtly be aſked, whether 
there be any merit, any foundation for N 
tion, or for praiſe from others, but in acquired know- 
ledge, and acquired virtuous habits. But it is ſuffici- 
ent to carry the queſtion ſo far as we have done; be- 
cauſe it is evident, that however much ſtrangers to the 
connexions of things men muſt have been at their firſt 
ſetting out; it is plain that a great deal of knowledge 
muſt ſoon be acquired, by giving attendance to the 
connexions in nature; and men having once acquired 
knowledge, they have it in their power eaſily to com- 
municate it to others; ſo that, after a few men had 
ſubſiſted for ſome time in the world, if they did not 
acquire a good deal of knowledge, it mult have been 
owing to their not attending to nature, to which atten- 
tion all their intereſts conſpired to excite them; and if 
they who had acquired knowledge themſelves, did not 


take care to communicate it, it muſt be owing to cheir 


not acting according to impulſes in their nature, to by 
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fiſt others in that and every reſpect, than which better 
in kind, or better for the purpoſe, cannot be conceived. 
Perhaps what has been now ſaid will be better under- 
ſtood by the following query. 


Qu. III. 


Whether we'can conceive a better proviſion in kind 
for exciting mem to acquire the knowledge of nature, 
and to preſerve and communicate it; or a better pro- 
viſion in kind, for directing and exciting men to act 
rightly, previous to their knowledge of nature, than 
the inſtincts or determinations with which men are ori- 
pinal'y furniſhed, ſuch as the love of knowledge, curi- 

„love of power, or inclination to extend our ca- 
pct and bers of activity; compaſſion, benevo- 
ence, and a moral ſenſe of beauty in veracity, grati- 
tude, and every action which by experience will be 
found to be really conducive to publick good? But it 
better proviſion for that effect in kind cannot be mas 
gined, let us conſider. 


% 


Qy. Iv. 


Whether the augmentation of all our affections, ap- 
wing and powers by exerciſe, be not one of the beſt 

ws that wn be imagined with reſpect to improve- 
ment? Whether any other method of augmentation 
would have füch good or agreeable effects? Now theſe 
queſtions being premiſed about our conſtitution in ge 
neral, let me alk 1 in the next place, 


Qu. V 


"3 


Whether the ſocial affections and moral ſenſe with 
which our minds are endued ; and the feelings which 
virtuous and vitious actions oder in us in conſe- 

i proviſion for qualifying 
an 


quence of them, be not a ric 
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and exciting us to be virtuous, to be ſocial and benevo- 
lent ; and be not an argument, that the author of na- 
ture deſigned us for virtue, for virtuous improvements 
and enjoyments : whether it be not an argument. for 
ſuch intention, of the ſame kind with all arguments 
from final cauſes ; as for example, that we are not 
made to live either in fire or water, Fc. Natural 
connexions, as they are called commanly, in contra- 
diſtinction to moral connexions, or thoſe which relate 
more immediately to our moral powers, are allowed to 
be a language of nature, that tells us what we ought. to 


do, and what we ought to forbear. But are not the 


moral connexions juſt mentioned alſo a language with 
reſpect to our conduct and the intention of our maker. 
It the former, and not the latter are a practical lan- 


in the ſenſe mentioned, what makes the diffe- . 


rence? And if the latter, as well as the former, ſpeak 
a Janguage with regard to our conduct, — what elſe is 
that Janguage but a call to us to be virtuous, in order 
to have the beſt enjoyments, — the full meaning of 
which, when our dependence on one, another is con- 
ſidered, than which nothing can be more evident, 
ſince every thing ſuggeſts it to us, amounts to this ex- 
horration to us, Enter into a right form of ſociety 
or-union for the promotion of ge happineſs; of the 
general beſt happineſs of beings, endued with the af. 
fections, appetites and powers, that is, with the capa» 
cities of - happineſs you are as men naturally 
of, in order to be happy by right ſocial union.” If 
this be not the language of our frame to us, final cauſes, 


a language of nature, rules of imitation or practice 
deducible from natural connexions, are words without 


a meaning, But, 


Qu. VI. 


I mankind ſhould enter into a right ſociety, ſuch 
as perhaps never wholly obtained, but ſuch however as 
| nature 
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nature fully points out to us, and 5 us to eſta- 
bliſh ; would they not be extremely happy? Would 
not knowledge, virtue, and all the goods of the mind, 
as well as all outward goods, be very largely and very 
univerſally ſhared ? Are not ſocieties happy in propor- 
tion as their ſocial union approaches to the beſt model 
of it; and are they not miſerable, in proportion as 
their manner of union or confederacy is diſtant from it ? 
Is there not in nature a really practicable union, which 


would make men very virtuous and proportionably ve- 


ry happy? And is“ not ſuch an union being practi- 
cable, the intention of nature? Is any thing that na- 
ture could do to eſtabliſh it wanting, that can be ſpe- 
cified? And if ſo, is nature, the author of nature to 
be blamed, that it is not eſtabliſhed ? 


Qu. VII. 


But as the world goes on ſtill, and ever did, if 
we abſtract from what a good model of government, 
to which nature ſufficiently directs, alone can produce, 
what goods or evils in the world flow from blameable 
cauſes or laws. Thoſe which proceed from the law of 
induſtry, by which goods internal and external muſt be 
acquired by application to acquire them, certainly do 
not proceed from a bad law. Tho'e which proceed 
from the law of habits, do not flow from a bad one. 
And thoſe which proceed from perverſions of paſſions, 
which are in themſelves of great uſe, or rather neceſſity, 
are not the effects of bad laws or cauſes. What effects 


then, in the courſe of nature, are with reſpect to theit 


cauſes bad? None certainly can be named : for all the 
goods and evils in human life are reducible into ſome- 
thing comprehended in one or other of theſe cauſes. 
The evils flowing from the ſources mentioned, are not 


- | one can doubt of this, let him conſider Mr. Harrington's 


* If 
ſcheme of government, and his reaſonings upon it. 


evil 
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evil in reſpect of their ſources, for their ſources even 
where the greateſt confuſion prevails in conſequence of 
want of right civil government, or of bad civil govern- 
ment, are the ſources of great goods; and they are not 
only neceſſary to qualify men 5 a ſocial union, from 
which unſpeakable happineſs and perfection would as 
naturally ariſe as good Fir from a good well cultivated 
tree ; but they are incentives, prompters, nay direc- 
_ 1 guides, to finding out and executing ſuch a 
model. 


Qu, VIII. 


Now, all theſe things being conſidered, is not the 


preſent eſtabliſhment or order of nature as much in fa- 
vour of virtue and againſt vice, i. e. is there not as 
much proviſion made for diſtributive juſtice, in the 
courſe of human affairs, as can be ſuppoſed to take 

lace in conſequence of natural conſtitutions, in a firſt 
Nate of mankind, formed to acquire knowledge and 
virtuous habits by culture, and to arrive to happineſs 
by right ſocial union ? Elpecially, if we add to all that 
hath been faid one other conſideration, which is the 
fitneſs or rather neceſſity of various temptations to vice, 
and of various trials of virtue, in order to the formati- 
on of virtuous habits z or in a ſtate where they are not 
yet acquired, but to be acquired. I add this conſide- 
ration, which hath been often already mentioned, be- 
cauſe it well deſerves the ſerious reflection of thoſe who 
believe the reality of virtue, and yet are perplexed with 
doubts about the government of the world (for with 
ſuch only am I now reaſoning) whether the reſult of 
all that diſorder and confuſion in the world, which 
right human government would in a great meaſure di- 
miniſh, if not put an end to, can be ſaid to amount to, 
more than ſuch trials of virtue and temptatious to vice, 
as make a very proper theatre for forming the virtues, 
tor making mens * known, and for improv- 
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ing in moral erg and every great and noble accom- 
pliſhment of the mind thoſe who ſet themſelves to 
do it; which cannot be called a bad conſtitution, 
ſince, while it ſerves that excellent purpoſe, it is in a 
great degree but the effect of the want of that right ſo- 
cial union man is excellently fitted for, and ſtrong] 

incited to by nature ; and to which therefore, as hat 


been already faid, we muſt be underſtood to be called by 


the author of nature, by natural connexions, in the ſame 
ſenſe any other connexions are ſaid to ſpeak or point 
out a rule of action to us. Here then is evidently 
great good ariſing by the conſtitution and government 
of things, out of an evil againſt which there 1s, by the 
fame conſtitution, all conceivable remedies, i. e. all the 
remedies conſiſtent with leaving it to men to improve 
themſelves, and to work their own happineſs, 7. e. 
all the remedies conſiſtent with the firſt ſtare of beings 
capable of — reaſon, acquiring knowledge, and 
gratifying either ſelf- 

therefore, laſt of all let me aſk, 


„ 
What ſeems to be the natural tendency of ſuch a ſtate, 


whether total extinction at death, or continued exiſtence 


and a tranſition into a new ſtate. And if the latter, whe- 
ther is it more probable that it ſhall be a ſtate in which vir- 
tuous habits being formed, virtue ſhall have its excellent 
natural tendency fully accompliſhed ; or a ſtate in which 
vitious habits ſhall be the gainer by the exchange of con- 
ditions, and triumph over virtue; a ſtate in which men 
having attained to characters, to formed tempers and diſ- 

ſitions, diſtributive juſtice, the ſame we perceive here 
in our firſt ſtate, while our characters and tempers are but 


forming in kind but to a higher degree, i. e. in a pro- 


portion and manner ſuitable to formed tempers and 
characters: or a ſtate in which virtuous diſpoſitions and 


habits ſhall meet with diſappointment, find no objects 


COr- 


approbation or benevolence, And 
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correſpondent to them; and vice ſhall exult over virtue, 


in the vile employments, exerciſes and enjoyments be. 


longing to its corrupt nature. The former revelation 


aſſures us ſhall be the caſe, And is it not likewiſe the 


language of the preſent ſtate of things that it ſhall be ſo? 
What elſe does it preſage, to what elſe does it tend? 
But ſhall not the end be as the beginnings prognoſticate ? 
Shall not the completion be anſwerable to the preſent 
tendency ? And when we conſider the nature of an in- 
finitely perfect author and governor of the univerſe, 
muſt we not reaſon with 4 a in this manner: It 
becomes the father of rational beings, it is agrecable to 
his wiſdom and goodneſs to purſue the beſt methods of 
promoting virtue: for of all his works rational bei 

are the moſt excellent: and the higheſt excellency of 
rational beings is well improved reaſon, a virtuous tem- 
per and right action. It therefore highly becomes the 
univerſal Father and governor, to make every thing 
contribute to the increaſe, the promotion, the honour 
and advantage of virtue. It muſt be the nobleſt exer- 
ciſe of his wiſdom and goodneſs, and the greateſt bene- 
fit to the univerſe, to execute a ſcheme tor forming, 
exerciſing, exhibiting, illuſtrating and rewarding the 
virtue of all beings, according to their feveral ranks 
and degrees; and if that be the ſcheme God intends 
and purſues, he will certainly make the promotion of 
virtue the meaſure and rule by which he acts, in con- 
ferring benefits and favours, in diſtributing happineſs 
and miſery ; and conſequently virtue muſt be ſufficient- 
ly taken care of in all its ſtages ; and vice cannot in the 


ultimate reſult of things be the gainer, the triumpher; 
but muſt, on the contrary, be made fully to feel its 
odiouſneſs to God, on account of its intrinſick defor- 


mity and guilt, its contrariety to the rational nature, 
and its repugnancy to all the nobleſt exerciſes of moral 
wers. 


o 


Thus then, whatever view we take of things, the 
ſcripture doctrine of a ſtate ſucceeding after death to 
the 
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compleat accompliſhment, is the moſt natural, con- 
ſiſtent and probable opinion. This ſure is ſay ing the 
leaſt of it. But let it be but granted to be the moſt 
probable opinion, hat its influence ought to be upon 
our conduct in life, is too euident to be inſiſted 


upon. 
PrxoPos1TioNn III. 


The Scripture repreſents the ſuture late of the wi#tuois as 


4. flate in which they are ſeparated from the vitious, 


The virtuous are ſaid to enter into a © kingdom, the 
kingdom of their father, a kingdom prepared for them, 
into which no wicked or unclean perſon can enter, a 
24 of the juſt, a ſociety of the pure in heart, and 
of the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect: And the wick- 
ed are ſaid to be refuſed admittance into this kingdom 
or ſtate; to be caſt out from it into a ſtate of darkneſs 
and mifery ; it is faid they cannot inherit it ; they can- 
not enter into it ; their ſtate is repreſented to be a ſtate 
of fallen, degenerated, corrupted, impure beings *.” 
Now we may eaſily conceive how the diſtributive juſtice. 
begun and carried on here, as far as the nature of a firſt 
probationary ſtate of mankind permits, may have its full 
effect, according to this repreſentation, if we but re- 
flect what would be the natural reſult, even in this 
world, of a ſtate in which virtue reigned ; or how very 


happy ſuch a ſtate would be ; and, on the other hand, 


how miſerable a ſtate conſiſting intirely of vitious be- 
ings, or in which there was little or no virtue, muſt 
be. It we figure to ourſelves ſuch ſtates, we will im- 


mediately perceive the natural tendency of virtue and 


# 
* 
* 
* 


Matt. viii. 11. xiii. 43. XXV. 34. Luke xii. 13. Janes ii. 
5. Jobs xvii. 22. 2 Cor. v. 1. 1 e,. xiv. 17. 2 Um. ii, 
10. iv. 8, Heb, xi. 10, xii, 14. Cc. 50 U 8116. 


Ff vice; 


the preſent, in which diſtributive juſtice ſhall have its 


| 
| 
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vice; that it is the mixture of virtue that is in the world, 
in any ſociety, which makes it tolerably happy; and how 
virtue and vice would, in conſequence of a ſeparation of 
the juſt from the unjuſt, naturally and neceſſarily diſplay 
their oppoſite natures and tendencies ; naturally and! . 
ceſſarily produce happineſs and miſery; naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily produce good and bad effects, exactly correſpond- 
ing to merit and demerit, i. e. how diſtributive juſtice 
would have its full completion. This is a mixed ſtate, in 
conſequence of its being a ſtate of formation and diſci. 
pline, in which characters are to be formed and diſplayed; 
and in ſuch a ſtate virtue being mixed with vice, the 
effects of the one muſt be mixed with thoſe of the other; 
nor can a ſeparation be made of characters, till they 
are formed and have been exhibited; but characters 
being formed, if we ſuppoſe the ſeparation the ſcripture 
teaches to take place, we can be at no loſs to conceive 
what the effects muſt be. For then, on the one hand, 
the effects of virtue will not be mixed with thoſe of 
vice; the tendencies of virtue will not be thwarted by 
thoſe of vice: there will be no other mixture but what 
ariſes from differences of genius's, abilities, and turns, 
conſiſtent with virtuous temper, and a rightly diſpoſed 
and modelled heart : And, on the other fide, the ef- 
fects of vice will not be mixed with thoſe of virtue; 
the tendencies of vice will not be thwarted by thoſe of 
virtue; and there will be no other mixture but ſuch as 
_ ariſes from differences which may obtain even among 
the vitious ; from variety of talents and abilities, con- 
ſiſtent with a vitious temper,. or an impure corrupted 
malignant heart. This preſent ſtate of mankind (and 
every firſt ſtate of moral creatures muſt be ſuch in 
kind, in ſome proportion) is a ſtate in which men are 
placed to form themſelves, to improve their rational 
powers; and accordingly in it they are provided not 
only with the powers to be formed and improved into 
virtues, but with all proper means and occaſions for ſo 
doing. Now ſuch a ſtate muſt be mixed : in it, to 
uſe our Saviour's excellent ſimilitude, the tares muſt 

grow 
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grow up with the wheat“; nor can the wicked be ſe- 


parated from the good without violent interpoſitions, 


which would make this ſtate a moſt irregular one, no 
more than the tares can be plucked up or deſtroyed be- 
fore harveſt, without deſtroying the wheat alſo: but as 
at the natural harveſt the tares are ſeparated from the 
wheat ; ſo at the moral harveſt, the end of this ſtate of 
our N and diſcipline, ſhall the ſincere and good 
be ſeparated from the wicked and hypocrites. And 
this ſeparation being made, there are no expreſſions in 
the ſcripture repreſenting the happineſs of the one ſtate, 
or the oppoſite miſery of the other, of which the ſigni- 
ficant propriety may not be underſtood. That of the 
wicked muſt be a ſtate of great miſery and horror, 
violent remorſe, anguiſh, dilappointment : a ſtate in 
which vitious tempers, impure appetites, tumultuous 
paſſions, evil-conſciouſneſs, deformity, corruption, 
guilt, muſt have their effects, unmixed with, and there- 
fore unallayed by virtue, And that of the virtuous 
muſt be a ſtate of great virtue, great glory and perfec- 
tion; a ſtate, in one word, wherein dwelleth righte- 
ouſneſs, and all its happy effects, unallayed by the evil 
conſequences and fruits of vice, 

09 this will be yet more evident, if we call to mind 
that, 


PRO POSITION V. 


The Scripture repreſents the future ſtate of the virtuous as 
a ſtate free from all pains and uneaſineſſes ; and the 
fate of the vitious, as one in which none of their ſen- 
ſual appetites and paſſions can have any graiifications. | 


I. It repreſents the future ſtate of the virtuous as a 
ſtate far removed from all the pains and uneaſineſſes 
which diſturb the preſent ſtate, It muſt be free from 


Matt. xiii, hs 40, Oc. 
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all thoſe which are occaſioned by vice, in conſequence 
of the ſeparation juſt mentioned. It muſt likewiſe be 
free from all pains and uneaſineſſes of the ſenſitive kind, 
or which ariſe from our preſent union with bodies, and 
a material world; and that not only in a ſtate of ſe 

ration from our preſent bodies, but even in that ftate of 
re-union with bodies, of which chriſtianity ſpeaks ; be- 
cauſe, as we ſhall ſee afterwards, the bodies with which 
our ſouls are to be united at the reſurrection, are not 
animal, mortal, corruptible bodies, like to our preſent 
bodics; but ſpiritual, incorruptible, immortal ones, 
Now to theſe two claſſes are all the pains and uneaſineſ- 
ſes of the preſent ſtate of the virtuous reducible. And 
the ſacred writings declare, that in the future happy 
ſtate of juſt men, or of the ſouls of juſt men wade per- 
fect, there ſhall be no more any pain or forrow, but 
that God ſhall wipe away all tears from their eyes “. 
We have often had occaſion in this diſcourſe to obſerve, 
that all the laws in this ſtate whence pains and uneaſi- 
neſſes ariſe are excellent general laws; and that pains 
and uneaſinefſes are neceſſary to the formation of vir- 
tue, of patience, magnanimity and reſignation to the 
will of God; and to give opportunity for exerting com- 
paſſion, benevolence, and every generous and ſocial 
virtue. This is one of their chief preſent uſes; that is, 
it is the uſe that ought to be made of them, and which 
the Author of our reaſonable nature intends we ſhould 
make of them, But the virtuous habits being once 
formed ; a good temper of mind being once acquired 
and fully eſtabliſhed, the mixture of evils, i. e. of un- 
eaſineſſes and pains requiſite to the formation and eſta- 
bliſhment of good habits and diſpoſitions, is no longer 
requiſite on that account; and therefore, conſiſtently 
with the ends of moral government, that is, the for- 
mation and promotion of virtue, they may then ceaſe, 


* Revel. iii. 4, Cc. vii. 9, Cc. xxi. 2. Ila. xxv. 8. 
2 Pet. iii. 13, Sc. 
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as the ſcripture aſſures us all pains and uneaſineſſes do 
in the future ſtate of the virtuous. It cannot, certainly, 
be aſked here why the means ſhould take place in this 
ſtate, by which patience, fortitude and magnanimiry 
muſt be formed, ſince there being no evils in a future 
ſtate, thoſe virtues can be of no uſe in it. For though 
there can be no ſcope for patience, when ſorrow ſhall 
be no more, there may be need for a temper of mind 
which ſhall have been formed by patience : And there 
muſt always be need for that habitual reſignation to, 
and approbation of the divine will, which 1s a temper 
that cannot be attained but, like other habits, by exer- 
ciſing ourſelves in exerting it: a temper, for forming 

which trials by affliction make a proper diſcipline.  _ 
The general doctrine of the ſcripture is, that we are 
here in this ſtate to acquire, by various exerciſe, the ſe- 
veral virtuous habits which conſtitute the temper of 
mind requiſite to happineſs in a future ſtate, as making 
in itſelf the moſt perfect character of a rational mind: 
that this ſtate is excellently fitted for that end, excel- 
lently fitted to be a ſtate of diſcipline for our improve- 
ment in piety and every virtue : not, to be ſure, whe- 
ther perſons will or will not fit themſelves to improve 
their minds ; but if perſons will ſet themſelves to make 
a proper uſe of this ſtate, to form and improve in their 
minds the habits of virtue; in like manner, as the fit- 
teſt ſchool for being improved in any ſcience is a proper 
ſchool for thoſe only who will give attention: and laſtly, 
that the virtuous temper being formed, or man being 
advanced to the perfection which belongs to his nature, 
and which he is intended to acquire, in the circum- 
ſtances peculiarly fitted to be a ſtate of diſcipline to 
him for his improvement in virtue, the ſtate of diſei- 
pline ſhall then ceaſe, and be ſucceeded by a ſtate for 
which the virtuous temper prepares or renders meet. 
This is the ſcripture doctrine; and as we know that 
habits of virtue are improvement in moral perfection, 
which muſt be made in circumſtances fitted to their 
| | Ff 3 for- 
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formation; ſo we know, that improvement in virtue 
muſt be advancement in happineſs, if the government 


of the univerſe be morally good, that is, if its end be 
the formation, illuſtration and promotion of virtue, 


Wherefore, ſuppoſing revelation gave us no particular 


account of the objects and exerciſes conſtituting the fu- 
ture happineſs of virtue ; but merely declared in gene- 
ral, that it is a happineſs for which virtue only can pre- 
pare and qualify; that would be ſufficient for our direc- 
tion, and for our comfort. For what more is neceſſary 
for our direction and comfort, but to be aſſured, that the 
habits which a proper uſe of our preſent circumſtances 
will form in our minds, are neceſſary to qualify for 
happineſs in a future ſtate ; and that there is a . 
3 which as they qualify for, ſo they ſhall cer- 
tainly be put in poſſeſſion of? This conſideration is not 
only ſufficient to ſatisfy us with regard to the fitneſs, in 
reſpect of a future ſtate, of a preſent ſtate of diſcipline 
for the formation of patience, fortitude, magnanimity 
and reſignation to the will of God; or, more properly 
ſpeaking, for the formation of that temper of mind 
which theſe acquired virtuous habits conſtitute: It is not 
only ſufficient to take off any difficulty with reſpect to 
ſuch virtues ; but it ſerves to give us ſatisfaction with re- 
ſpect to another queſtion, which may naturally come 
acroſs the reader's mind, in conſequence of what hath 
been faid of virtuous improvements, and their future re- 
ſult : namely, How there will be ſcope in a ſtate of 
ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, where there are no 
ſorrows, no evils, for the exerciſes of veracity, juſtice 
and - benevolence ?” It is ſufficient to fatisfy any 
reaſonable perſon even as to that point likewiſe, For 
though we could not imagine to ourſelves any par- 
ticular exerciſes of theſe virtues in a perfect ſtate, 
yet it will not follow from hence, that there can be, or 
will be no ſphere of exerciſe for thoſe virtues : much 
lefs will it follow, that becauſe we are not able to 
figure to ourſelves in our imaginations the particu- 
lar exerciſes of thoſe virtues in a future ſtate, that Sy 
wi 
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will be no occaſion for that frame of*mind or character, 
which is formed by the daily practice of thoſe particu- 
lar virtues here, or which reſults from it : or, in other 
words, that there may not be a future happineſs for 
which, the temper ariſing from the virtuous” habits 
formed by the repeated exerciſes of juſtice, ſincerit 
and charity here, qualifies, and alone can qualify, It is 
certain, that if the government of the world be virtuous, 
or morally - wiſe and good, the temper and character 
formed by the repeated exerciſes of virtue muſt in ſome 
way or other be the condition of our happineſs, or the 
qualification for it. And revelation aſſures us, that it 
is ſo. But it hath been already obſerved, that revela- 
tion cannot make a future ſtate poſitively known to us, 
farther than its analogy to the preſent reaches. And 
yet after all this, when we come to conſider the ſcrip- 
ture account of the happineſs of a future ſtate more 
rticularly, we ſhall ſee that in conſequence of it, or 
conſiſtently with it, by means of analogy, we can 
form to our ſelves ſome idea of large, proper ſcope for 
all the active virtues in a perfect ſtate. In the mean 
time, 2. We are to conſider, that the ſcripture r 
ſents the future ſtate of the vitious, as abſolutely re- 
moved from all objects and means of. gratification to 
their wicked appetites, luſts and paſſions. Beings di- 
veſted of their bodies, and quite ſeparated from a ma- 
terial world muſt be ſo, And how miſerable muſt 
they then be, whoſe affections and appetites are wholly 
carnal ; whoſe paſſions are wholly fixed upon ſenſual 
pleaſure, and who are utter ſtrangers to all rational ex- 
erciſes and enjoyments? What can then be the effect 
of their impure deſires, their corrupt paſſions, and groſs 


vitious habits, but utter miſery ? If we but ſuppoſe added 


to this, a ſenſe of guilt ; a ſenſe of neglected opportu- 
nities for improvement in rational and virtuous quali- 
ties; conciouſneſs of inward worthleſneſs and defor- 
mity in the ſight of God and all wiſe beings ; felt-dif- 
latisfaction, and conviction of the juſtice of their ſuffer- 
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ing; a full view of their own obſtinacy in not liſten. . 
ing to the diftates of their reaſon, and the plain lan- 
guage of nature to them while they were in this world 
what condition can be conceived more intolerable? The 
fate of corru ted 1 _ minds, when far removed 
from all the obj their deſires, what elſe can it be 
but a ſtate of — and deſpair; a ſtate of the moſt 
bitter ſuffering and torment? Burning luſts that cannot 
be ſatished, are indeed a ſcorching, a tormenting, a 
conſuming fire; and the gnawing of a worm, of a gan. 
grene, or of any pain of the moſt vexatious fretful kind, 
are but faint expreſſions to mark out all the tortures of 
a guilty conſcience, when it ſees the beauty of aban- 
doned virtue, the excellence of all its enjoyments; and 
it can find no relief from the vile gratifications which 
were once preferred before them, in oppoſition to the 
ſtrongeſt calls from reaſon and a moral ſe ; in oppo- 
_ to the clear language of nature, as well as to re- 
velation. 


But let us turn our minds to a more pleaſing ſubject. 


PRrRoPos1T1ION VI. 


7 he Scripture repreſents virtue or holineſs not only as the 
condition of, and the qualification for the happineſs of a 
future ſtate ; but it ge the happineſs of a future 
ftate as conſiſting in, or reſulting from virtuous exerciſes 


and enjoyments : and it repreſents a future ſlate of hap- 
 pineſe, as immortal, as enduring for ever. 


The ſcripture, as we have ſeen, repreſentsGod's _— 
ment as a moral government forthe promotion of virtue, 
and foradvancing happineſs in proportion toimprovement 
in virtue. Such a government is a government in which 
diftributive juſtice, in the proper juſt ſenſe of it, prevails; 
and ſuch does the ſcripture repreſent the moral govern- 
ment of God to be. According to revelation, this our 


| — ſtate is but our firſt probationary ſtate. All 4 * we 
ve 
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have already ſeen. And conſequently there can be little or 
no difficulty in apprehending why ſometimes the future 
happineſs of virtuc, and the tuture miſery of vice ſhould 
— under the notion of rewards and puniſh» 
ments, and {ometimes be repreſented as effects or con- 
ſequences reſulting from the nature, the conſtitution and 
order of things. For it is plainly the ſame to all intents 
and whether it is ſaid that ſuch is the conſti- 
tution of things and the conduct of providence, that 
virtue in a future ſtate ſhall behappy, and vice miſerable; 
or that by the adminiſtration of things, virtue ſhall be 
rewarded, and vice puniſhed in a future ſtate. There 
cannot be ſo much as any ſeeming inconſiſtency between 
theſe two different expreſſions to thole who know and 
reflect that the courſe of nature can mean nothing elſe 
but the order of things eſtabliſhed by the author of all 
things ; that the tendency and reſult of things can mean 


nothing but the tendency and reſult of connexions eſta- 


bliſhed and upheld by God; and that whatever happi- 
nels, or whatever miſery, is the final reſult of God's go- 
vernment, is the effect of his will, by which all things 
are appointed and effected. When things are ſaid to 
happen, either in this world or in a future ſtate, or at 
any period in conſequence of general laws, the mean- 
ing is not, that certain rules or laws operate indepen- 
dently of a governing mind; for that is a direct con- 
tradiction or abſurdity: But the meaning is, that the 
Author or Governor of the world hath appointed 


ſuch and ſuch effects to happen, according to ſuch and 


ſuch general laws or rules. Now, the advantages that 
are, in conſequence of the will of the author of the 
world, the Father of all rational beings appointing a 
certain order and conſtitution of things, to happen to 
virtue in a future ſtate, and the diſadvantages that are 
to happen by the fame will, and in conſequence of the 
fame conſtitution and order of things, to vice, becauſe 
they are to happen by that cauſe, and in that manner, 
are as properly the natural reſults of things, as . 2 
| c 
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fects of the material kind are natural effects: but then 
the conſtitution appointed by the governor of the world 
being a good moral conſtitution, or a conſtitution in- 
tended for and adjuſted to the promotion of virtue, and 
for that reaſon to the advancement of happineſs. with 
improvement in virtue; that being the end of the con- 
ſtitution appointed by the Author and Governor of 
the world, the high happineſs to which virtue is to be 


advanced in a future ſtate, after it hath been formed 


and eſtabliſhed here by a courſe of diſcipline, may very 
2 be called its reward, being the honour and 
ppineſs to which it ſhall then be advanced, and to 
advance it to which, by fitting it for it, is the ſcope of 
its preſent ſtate of diſcipline; and the future miſery 
which is to be the fate of a vitious life in a future ſtate, 
may very properly be called its 8 being the 
n and miſery into which the abuſe of moral 

powers in a ſtate fitted to be a ſtate of diſcipline for 
improvement in virtue, ſhall, according to the moral 
conſtitution and order of things, fink and degrade 
minds indued with rational affections and powers. For in 
this ſenſe is the perfection one attains to in ſcience, the 
reward of ſtudy; and is ignorance, on the other hand, 
the puniſhment of unattention and thoughtleſneſs, or 
wilful neglect of inſtruction : In this ſenſe likewiſe, the 
honour and preferment beſtowed on one, becauſe he is 
qualified for it, and deſerves it, is a reward to merit; 
and, on the other hand, the refuſing favours to one who 
does not deſerve them, is not qualified to uſe them well, 
or diſpoſed to make an ill uſe of them, is a puniſhment 
to demerit, In this ſenſe do we uſe the words rewards 
and puniſhments : it is the proper application of them, 
But to clear up a little the nature of future rewards and 
puniſhments, as well as to ſhew that there is no in- 
conſiſtency in repreſenting the ſame effects at the ſame 
time as rewards or puniſhments, and as the natural re- 
ſult of certain qualities; let it be obſerved, that tis not 


powers alone that can make happy, but in order to — 
Pine 
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neſs there muſt be powers, and objects ſuited to powers. 


herefore, when the happineſs of the virtuous in a fa- 


ture ſtate is ſaid to be the effect of virtue, the effect of 


ſowing to the ſpirit, reaping the fruits of one's doings, 


or reaping as one had ſown z the meaning muſt be, that 


it is a happineſs reſulting from moral powers improved 
into virtues, as exerciſed about objects proper or ſuited 
to them. There are, by conſequence, two things which 
muſt concur to make the virtuous happy in another 
world, The improved ſtate: of their minds, and ob- 


jects ſuited to that ſtate of their minds. Now *tis only 


the improved flate of the mind that can properly be 
ſaid to be the effect of virtuous exerciſes here: the objects 
which in a future ſtate are the means of employment 
and gratification to the virtuous are not the effect of 
virtuous habits acquired here, but their exiſtence” or 
their taking place is the effect of the will of the gover- 
nor of all things, in order that improved minds may 
have due happineſs in a future ſtate The former pro- 
perly comes under the denomination of the effect of a 
general law with regard to improvement in virtue in a 


ſtate of diſcipline eſtabliſhed by the Author of nature, 


the Father of ſpirits. The other comes properly un- 
der the denomination of an appointment of the ſame 
univerſal Father of all rational beings, for rewarding vir- 
tue after it is formed and acquired in a ſtate of diſci- 
pline; an appointment for making it happy, or for 
ſuitably employing and promoting it; and may there- 
fore be very * called poſitive reward. So that 

ta ſpeak properly and diſtinctly of a future ſtate, as 
well as conſiſtently with the ſcripture account of it, we 
ought to ſay, there is a future happineſs, a future 
glory, for which virtue alone can render fit, actually 
prepared for the virtuous, in order to reward their di- 
ligence to attain to moral perfection, by the right uſe 
of their moral powers in their firſt ſtate of education 
and diſcipline.” This is the ſcripture doctrine concerning 
this preſent life, and our future ſtate. And it highly 
concerns 
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concerns us frequently to call to mind all theſe impor- 
tant truths, that we may be habitually self by 
them in our conduct. | 


I. Virtue or holineſs is the condition of eternal hatyineſ; ; 
without it we cannot have a right to it, or be made 
* ſbarers of it. ; 
It is expreſsly faid, that nothing that defileth, no 
unclean or wicked perſon can enter into the ki 


of God, or heaven, The wicked cannot inherit that 


kingdom. It is the inheritance of the ſanctified. 
Without holineſs none can ſee the Lord, or dwell with 
him. In order to . of the felicity of the bleſſed, 
one muſt partake of the divine nature; be holy and pure, 
as God is holy and pure. And therefore the conſtant 
language of holy writ to us, is, having therefore 
9 is hope, let us ſanctify ourſelves, let 
us cleanſe ourſelves from all filthineſs of the fleſh and 
ſpirit, perfecting holineſs in the fear of God *. And 
indeed we muft firſt be perſnaded that the government of 
the world is immoral, or that there is no difference be- 
tween moral good and evil, before we can imagine 
that the happineſs, the rewards of a future ſtate can be 
given to any but the pare in heart, the virtuous, thoſe 
who have given all diligence to perfect their rational 
nature. This is not a principle merely of revealed re- 
gion; it is the baſis, or rather the whole of natural re- 
gion, It ſtands upon the ſame bottom with the reality 
of virtue and of a divine providence, But further, 


TI. Holineſs or virtue is abſolutely neceſſary to qualify for 
f future happineſs. 

The happineſs of the virtuous in a future ſtate is re- 
preſented to us under all the pleafant, grateful images 
that can raiſe our admiration, excite our defires, or 
rouſe our ambition, to contend diligently for it: and 

| it 
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it is ſaid to excel all that we can now be made to con- 
ceive, all deſcription, © Eye hath not ſeen, ear hath 
not heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive the good things God hath prepared for, 
and will beſtow upon thoſe who loving him, give all 
diligence to imitate his holineſs, and to become like to 
him.“ But, at the ſame time, we are aſſured, that it is 
a happineſs refulting from virtue, or for which a vir. 
tuous mind only is qualified. It is reaping the fruits 
of a well· improved mind; the fruits of having fown to 
the ſpirit, the fruits of righteouſneſs, and holinefs, and 
charity.” It is a happineſs of a pure and rational kind; 
a happineſs ſuited to rational powers duly refined and 
improved by culture in a ftate of diſcipline, ' It is de- 
clared negatively to be a happineſs which the vitious, 
the carnal, the impure and corrupt cannot reliſh, or 
are utterly incapable of. And it 1s declared l 
to be a 2 reſulting from, of a kind with, 
proportioned to the rational nature; a happineſs of 
which the pure, the holy, only are ſuſceptible, and 
which to them ſhall give light, liberty, joy, and felt- 
city unſpeakable, The meaning of all which Wm, 
that it is happineſs unſpeakable, ariſing from the exer- 
ciſe of a virtuous mind, about objects ſuited to its exceE 
lent diſpoſition, ſuited to its noble affections, and high- 
ly improved powers. | 
The ſcripture repreſents. the happineſs of all beings 
ſuperior to man, as conſiſting in virtuous diſpoſitions 
ſuitably exerciſed. Nay, the happineſs of God him- 
ſelf, the Father of ſpirits, is repreſented as reſulting from 
the purity, the holineſs of his nature, or his abſolute 
moral perfection. And whence elſe can the chief haꝑpi- 
neſs of any moral being ariſe, but from its moral powers 
improved into a capacity for being exerciſed about ob- 
jects adequate to improved moral powers? If ſuch 
pineſs be not ſuperior in kind to all other enjoymen 
then are not moral powers ſuperior in kind to merely 
animal faculties, which is an abſurdity too * be 
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aſſerted, as hath already been often ſhewn in this dif- 
courſe. But if moral powers, and the happineſs they 
are capable of recciving by means of their natural exer- 
ciſes about proper objects, be ſuperior in kind to all o- 
ther faculties and their gratifications, then to imagine 
any other rewards for virtue, for moral perfection, be- 
ſides the happineſs reſulting from the exerciſes of im- 
proved moral powers about objects commenſurate or 
adapted to them, is to ſuppoſe them rewarded by a 
ha — in its nature inferior to thoſe exerciſes, which 
is likewiſe abſurd. 


III. Further, the ſcripture ſpecifies to us the exerciſes from 
which the future happineſs of the virtuous flow. 


I. It repreſents that future happineſs as reſulting 
from knowledge, that is, from the exerciſes of the un- 
derſtanding about objects fitted to give it high de- 
light, fitted to give it noble employment and full fatis- 
faction. We are told in the paſſages already quoted, 
that we ſhall ſee God, and rejoice in the light of his 
countenance. The meaning of which muſt be, that 
we ſhall ſee far into the works of God, far into the 
ſcheme of providence, and all that wonderful order and 
beauty which muſt prevail throughout the government 
of an infinity wiſe and good ruler. To ſee or know 
any mind is to have a clear and fatisfying view of its 
character from its productions, its plans, its thoughts, 
its ſentiments and affections, its conduct: and therefore 
to know God, in whatever degree of perfection, muſt 
mean, to have, to a certain degree, a clear and ſatiſ- 
factory view of his temper and character, from the 
knowledge of his works, his productions, his ſcheme 
of government, And how delightful is the conrem- 
plation of the order and harmony that appears in God's 
works, to thoſe who ſearch them out, even now that 
we are able to ſee ſo ſmall a part of them? How un- 


ſpeakable therefore muſt our ſatisfaction be _—_ 
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ſhall have a fuller view of them; when all that is now 
involved in darkneſs ſhall be light to us? We now ſee 
but a very ſmall part, we have now but a very narrow 
confined view; and yet what we ſce ſufficiently mani- 
feſts to us the infinite perfections of the Creator 
and Governor of the univerſe ; his eternal power, wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs ; and therefore highly raviſhes and 
tranſports the mind. But then we ſhall have a much 
larger proſpect of God's government; then we ſhall be 
daily advancing in a more perfect knowledge of his ad- 
miniſtration ? The knowledge we ſhall then be ca 
ble of receiving ſhall be ſo great, in compariſon of what 
our preſent ſituation or point of view can afford us, that 
in reſpect of the former the latter is called, knowing 
as children know Nay, fo far ſuperior ſhall it be 
to our preſent knowledge, in clearneſs, comprehenſive- 
neſs, and ſatisfaction, that in reſpect of it our preſent 
knowledge is called, ſeeing but darkly, as thr aglaſs; 
and it is faid to be, ſeeing God face to face, and i 
him even as we are known of bim. The ſcripture, tis 
plain, here labours to give us a very high conception of 
our delight, ariſing from the perfection of our know- 
ledge in a future ſtate ; and the expreſſions muſt not be 
underſtood as meaning that our knowledge ſhall ever 
bear any proportion to the fullneſs, the infinite perfec- 
tion of the divine knowledge, What they are deſign- 
ed to ſignify to us, is the vaſt ſuperiority in reſpect 
of extent and delight by which our future knowledge 
ſhall ſurpaſs the moſt perfect inſight we can now ac- 
quire into the works of God, It ſhall be, in com- 
pariſon of our preſent knowledge, what ſeeing and 
converling with one, is in reſpect to knowing him only 
by report. It is ſeeing God, not darkly through a glaſs, 
but face to face. It is ſeeing him in his works, fo as 
not to miſtake him, but to have a clear and juſt ap- 
prehenſion of their beauty and excellency, and his 
perfections. It is ſeeing his divine excellencies fully diſ- 
play'd, as we ſce the character of one fully manifeſted 
| | ro 
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to us by his actiohs and converſation, with whom we 
are in intimate acquaintance and correſpondence, Tis 
no wonder that ſome men, endeavouring to comprehend 
the full adequate meaning of ſuch expreſſions about 
the perfection of our future knowledge of God, have 
over- ſtrained or over-heated their imaginations, and 


quite loſt themſelves : their full import is too big for 


our preſent comprehenſion ; and it is dangerous for us 
to indulge our imaginations upon ſo raptorous a ſubject, 
without keeping a ſtrict guard over ourſelves, For the 
command and ballance of the mind may be loſt by ad- 
miration, even when the ſubject is truly noble and 
pure, as well as by too great indulgence to other affec- 


tions, And it is ſufficient for our preſent comfort to 


know, that there is a ſtate prepared for well improved 
minds, in which their joy reſulting from the intelli- 
gent admiration of God's works, or of God in his 
works, in his adminiſtration, ſhall far exceed what re- 
velation can now deſcribe or paint out to us by the 


ſtrongeſt images. Thoſe who are acquainted with the 


Pleaſures of knowledge, the divine ſatisfaction which the 
diſcovery of beauty and order in the works of God 


now affords to an enlarged underſtanding, united with a 


found, a well diſpoſed heart, cannot be at a lofs to con- 
ceive what is meant, when the happineſs which is to 
ariſe from larger and clearer, yet ever growing know- 
ledge of God, and the pious affections fuch knowled 
muſt excite and maintain in the mind, is faid to 
unutterably, inconceivably great. 


II. But our future happineſs is not repreſented in 
ſcripture, as wholly conſiſting in the pleaſures accruing 
from the contemplation of God in his works, from 
knowledge of the divine perfections and adminiſtra- 
tion, and the devout affections towards God, which the 
knowledge of him muſt kindle and keep alive in the 
mind. It is repreſented, as, in a great meaſure, the 


fruit of active, ſocial exerciſes and employments, I An 
Judge 
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judge at all from the analogy of nature, we muſt ſup» 
poſe that our hereafter ſtate will be a community; no- 
thing which we at preſent ſee can lead us to the 
thought of a ſolitary, unactive, unſocial, diſunited 
ſtate in another life. Nothing here leads us to ima- 

ine, that men do not continue to be in another life one 
Lind, mutually dependent one on another : much leſs 
does any. things here lead us to ſuppoſe, that men ceaſe 
to be agents ; or to have active powers and faculties, 
Nor can we, indeed, in our thoughts, imagine men to 
become ſo many unadtive, ſolitary individuals, without 
ſinking and degrading mankind, inſtead of exalting 
them in our imagination. And in ſcripture, a future 
life is not repreſented as a ſolitary, diſunited, unactive 
ſtate z but, on the contrary, as a community, and an 
united, active ſtate, We are not repreſented as mere- 
ly comtemplative beings, wholly en , each parti- 


- cular by himſelf in contemplation, admiration, and 


worſhip, without any correſpondence, without any ſym- 
pathy, connexion, dependence, or commerce. No: a 
tuture ſtate of happineſs is repreſented as a kingdom, a 
city under the ſupreme direction of God, of which the 
bleſſed inhabitants are fellow-citizens, contributing to 
one another's happineſs, mutually ſerving and ſerved. 
It is called a glorious kingdom, the glorious kingdom 
of God, a glorious city, a new Jeruſalem, a heavenly 
ſtate, or community z a kingdom wherein dwelleth 
righteouſneſs 3 a city whoſe builder and maker is God, 
and which abideth for ever; and the rewards conſtitut- 
ing the happineſs of that ſtate are expreſſed by re- 
ceiving a kingdom, a truſt, a rule. Thou haſt 
been faithful, faith our Saviour to the righteous and 
profitable ſervant, over a few things, and therefore 1 
will make thee ruler over many.“ The bleſſed are faid 
to reign with God, and to rejoice in doing his will, in 
exccuting his commands, and to receive a crown from 
him, a crown of righteouſneſs. x 
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Let it be obſerved on this head, that the ſcripture 
no where repreſents to us any ſtate of unactive ha 
pineſs. The happineſs of God himſelf is ſet forth to us 
as conſiſting in the continual communication of his 
goodneſs ; in the uninterrupted exerciſe of his power 
and wiſdom, for the beſt and nobleſt purpoſes, in or- 
der to promote the greateſt general good. This is the 
idea the ſcripture gives us of the divine felicity : it con- 
ſiſts in his unbounded, uninterrupted, active benevo- 
lence, Now, in order to be happy in another life, we 
are told in ſcripture, we muſt be like to God in love, 
i. e. benevolence; and that muſt certainly mean active 
benevolence ; but not ſurely in order to have no occa- 


ſion for an active principle of benevolence. The idea of 


the 2 10" of angels and archangels, and of all the 
choirs of celeſtial beings ſuperior to man, is repreſented 
as conſiſting in their being miniſtring ſpirits to God; 
or beings employed in great and important offices to 
promote the glorious ſcheme of divine providence, 
and who are extreamly happy in this their inſtru- 
mentality; or in their thus co-operating with God, or 
for God “. 

Again, Jeſus Chriſt in ſcripture is repreſented as de- 
lighting to do the will of God; as rejoicing in exe- 
cuting his commands ; as having a high charge com- 
mitted to him, and as having fulfilled it in part, and 
going on to fulfil it thoroughly. Two things are very 
evidently aſſerted in ſcripture concerning Jeſus Chriſt, 
his viſiting mankind, and his return to the Father af- 
ter his reſurrection, when he aſcended into heaven. 
4 That what he did for mankind was undertaken and 

rformed by him from a noble principle of benevo- 
E and virtue, in obedience to che will of God, with 
great delight and complacency; and that the commiſſion 
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with which he was truſted was given him becauſe of his 
worthineſs; that he undertook and executed it with high 
ſatisfaction ; and that he was to receive, and has re- 
ceived, for what he did on earth, a glorious recom- 
pence of reward. Lo, I come, I delight to do thy 
will, O my God, yea, thy law is within my heart. 
He loved righteouſneſs and hated iniquity ; therefore 
God, even his God, anointed him with the oil of glad- 
neſs above his fellows. He was made fleſh, took up- 
on him the form of a ſervant, and was made in the 
likeneſs of man: and being found in faſhion as a man, 
was in all things tempted as we are, He became 
obedient to the death, even the death of the croſs 
— and God raiſed him from the dead, and ſet him 
at his own right hand in heavenly places, far above 
all principalities and powers, might and dominion, 
and every name which is named, not only in this world, 
but alſo in that which is to come, and hath put all 
things under his feet, and gave him to be the head over 
all things in the church — Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and to open the ſeals thereof — for worthy is the 
lamb which was ſlain to receive power, and riches, and 
wiſdom, and ſtrength, and honour, and glory, and 
bleſſing — The kingdoms of this world are become the 


kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Chriſt, and he ſhall 


rcign — Bleſſing, honour, and glory, and power be 
unto. bim who ſitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
lamb for ever“ And we are thus exhorted by the au- 
thor of the epiſtle ta the Hebrews ; Let us run with 
patience the race that is ſet before us; looking unto 
Jeſus, the author and finiſher of our faith; who, for the 
joy that was ſet before him, endured the croſs, deſpi- 
ling the ſhame, and is ſet down at the right hand of the 
throne of God. For conſider him that endured ſuch 
contradiction of ſinners againſt himſelf, leſt ye be 
wearied and faint in your minds.” 
Now, from all theſe ways of ſpeaking laid together, 
without enquiring at * into the commiſſion given 
g 2 to 
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to Chriſt, with regard to mankind ; or what that part is 
which he is employed in carrying on in God's univer- 
ſal government; it is very maniteſt, 1. That his com- 


miſſion was given to him on account of his worthineſs, 


his conſummate virtue. The plain language of the ſcrip- 
ture, of all that is ſaid in the holy writings, about Jeſs 
Chriſt, his commiſſion, the power, the authority given 
to him of the Father, is, that true virtue is the only valu- 
able conſideration that prevails with God, the only 
ret or quality, in heaven or in earth, that can be 

onoured and rewarded by him. 2. That as in this 
world, or God's viſible government, all is carried on 
chiefly by the inſtrumentality of men; ſo the inviſible 
government of God is carried on by the inſtrumentali- 
ty of agents ſuperior to man. And, indeed, we muſt 
ſuppoſe the happineſs of other rational agents to ariſe 
in a manner analogous to the happineſs of good men, 
though in a ſuperior degree, from their inſtrumentality 
in doing good ; from their virtuous employments in 
promoting univerſal happineſs, 3. It is no leſs evident 
from what is ſaid of Jeſus Chriſt, and his glorious com- 
miſſion and charge from: the Father, and of the angels 
being miniſtring ſpirits to the heirs of ſalvation, and to 
execute other great purpoſes of God's univerſal benevo- 
lence, that beings of the nobleſt and moſt perfect or- 
ders may have occaſion for fortitude, for magnanimity 
and reſignation to the divine will, in order to their 
noble employments, in the execution of which they are 
happy beyond all expreſſion. The patience, the mag- 
nanimity, the reſignation to God, and the benevolence 
to mankind, with which Jeſus Chriſt hore the contra- 
dition, the raillery, the perſecution of ſinners, is ſet 
before us in ſcripture, at once as an example of, and a 
ſtrong motive to our ſedulous ſtudy of thoſe virtues. 
And they ſhew, that there may be occaſion for theſe 
virtues in the moſt perfect ſtate, But my deſign being 
merely to ſhew the conſiſtency of the —_—_ of re- 
ligion dicoverable by reaſon, with the fundamental 
| daoctrines 
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doctrines of revelation concerning God, providence, 
virtue, and a future ſtate, and not to enter into any 


_ enquiry concerning any doctrine peculiar to chriſtianity 


tis ſufficient to have obſerved, that according to the ac- 
counts given us in ſcripture of the divine felicity, and of 
the happineſs of all moral beings, there is no ground to 
imagine, that the happineſs of any moral being in any 
ſtate, however perfect, is an inactive happineſs. And 
therefore though we are not able to ſee here into the 
employments of our future ſtate; nor indeed to receive 
any account of them from revelation, except a very ge- 
neral one, as hath been obſerved, we have reaſon to 
conclude, that our happineſs in a future ſtate is not an 
inactive but an active one, to which all the habits of 
virtue formed in this preſent ſtate of diſcipline are ne- 
ceſſiry preparatives, or qualifications, Nor can we in- 
deed conceive ourſelves changed into a paſſive ſtate 
without being ſunk and degraded. Though the fcrip- 
ture had not exprelsly ſaid, that our future ſtate ſhall 
be a ſociety, a regular ſocial ſtate, we muſt, we cannot 
chuſe but imagine it to be ſuch; for analogy inevitably 
leads us to conceive every ſtare of moral beings of what- 
ever rank or dignity, as ſuch. And conſidering what 
variety there mult be in reſpect of genius, temper, and 
abilitics among men, as they enter into a future ſtate 
upon their leaving this world, partly owing to original 
differences, and partly the effect of various ſituations 
and circumſtances in this life; all which diverſity is 
very conſiſtent with virtuous tempers — what immenſe 
varicty of happy employments may we fancy to our- 
ſelves in conſequence of perfect union and harmony — 
perfect government to penn univerſal good, uni- 
verſal advancement in knowledge, and higher mo- 
ral perfection? For though the habits of virtue be 
neceſſary to qualify us for the heavenly ſtate, let us not 
imagine, that there is no farther progreſs to be made, 
after our entrance into it, in moral perfection This 
is equally contrary to ſcripture, and to all our ideas of 
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moral beings, Their capacity of progreſs knoweth no 
ſtop, no bounds; but their perfection will ever be ad- 
vancing in proportion to culture, which, the firſt habits 
of virtue being well eſtabliſhed in the mind, will never 
afterwards be wanting. In order to help our imagina- 
tions in this pleaſing attempt to form ſome faint idea 
of future happineſs in the active way, let us firſt figure 
to ourſelves the vaſt happineſs that mankind would en- 


joy even here in conſequence of perfect government; 
ſuch government, as the beſt writers on politicks have 


dlemonſtrated human nature to be capable of, and con- 
ſequently not to be impracticable and then let us 
raiſe our minds to a celeſtial ſtate of beings, compleatly 
virtuous, and unanimouſly conſpiring to the promotion 
of their beſt common intereſts, in a ſocial well-regula- 
red ſtate, the orders of which ſecure the conſtant ad- 
vancement of the greateſt publick good ſuch beings are 
capable of — 7. e. the ſouls of good men are capable of 
in a ſtate where they can take in larger views of God's 
providence and are redeemed from the neceſſity of at- 
tending to low animal cares. For let it be remember. 
ed, that though chriſtianity tells us we are again at the 
general reſurrection to be embodied ; yet, according to 
the account chriſtianity gives of that re-union with bo- 
dies, it is to be with bodies capable of affording our 
minds higher and nobler means of enjoyment and exer- 
ciſes than our preſent bodies are. Our preſent bodies are 
admirably adjuſted to the preſent ſtate of our minds. 
And the bodies with which the ſpirits of juſt men 
made perfect are to be cloathed at the reſurrection, 
ſhall be equally well adapted to that ſtate of our ſouls. 
* All bodies, faith St. Paul, are not the fame, There 
are terreſtial and celeſtial bodies. And the glory of the 
celeſtial is one, and the glory of the wither 113 another, 
There 1s one glory of the ſun, and another glory of the 
moon, and another glory of the ſtars; for one ſtar dif- 
fereth from another in glory, So allo is the reſurrec- 
tion of the dead, It is ſown in corruption; it is raiſed 
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in incorruption. It is ſown in weaknels; it 1s raiſed in 
wer: It is ſown in diſhonour; it is raiſed in glory: 
It is ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual body. 
Fleſh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 
Neither doth corruption inherit incorruption, This 
corruptible ſhall therefore put on incorruption; and 
this mortal ſhall put on immortality.” And theſe bo- 
dies are to qualify us for inheriting a new heaven and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs F. Then 
ſhall the tabernacle of God be with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they ſhall be his people, and God 
himſelf ſhall be with them, and be their God.” By 
theſe and many parallel paſſages is evidently pointed 
out to us a happinels to the vircuous, to commence at 
that period, reſulting from righteouſneſs, the univerſal 
prevalency of righteouſneſs, from perfect government 
and ſociety ; from a government ſo perfect as to de- 
ſerve, in a peculiar manner, the name of a Theocracy, 
or God's immediate government. The revelation of 
theſe future things cannot extend beyond certain bounds; 
becauſe nothing can be diſcovered to us concerning future 
felicity, but what is analogous to our preſent experience, 
And there may be wiſe and good reaſons for its not be- 
ing fo extenſive and full as analogy admits, though 
we cannot poſſibly determine whether it is ſo or not. 
It is ſufficient for us, that revelation concurs with reaſon 
to aſſure us of a future ſtare, in which every man ſhall 
reap as he has ſown here. The holy ſcripture repreſents 
the future ſtate of the virtuous, as a ſocial active ſtate. 
And reaſon and analogy oblige us to conceive of it as 
ſuch; to conceive of every ſtate, of every claſs of moral 
beings as ſuch; i. e. as a ſtate in which their power en- 
creates with their knowledge of the connexions of things; 
a {tate in which all goods, all enjoyments are the purchaſe 
of induſtry, and in which there is a common intereſt to 
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be promoted. Here in our preſent ſtate, to uſe the ex. 
preſſion of a very great man, “ nature ſells all to in- 
duſtry: it is the treafure which purchaſes all of God.“ 
And there is good reaſon to imagine, that this law of 
induſty is univerſal, It ſeems, indeed, neceſſarily to 
belong to the very character of created agents. We can- 
not ſuppoſe this law altered, with regard to the exerciſe 
of power, and the acquiſitions of induſtry, without 
ſinking created agents into a lower claſs of merely paſ- 
ſive beings. Agency includes in it a capacity of extend- 
ing power by knowledge, and of acquiring by the ex- 
erciſes of intelligent power, Beings who have no 
wer can acquire nothing; they cannot act. And as 

it is acting, and acquiring by acting, which alone di- 
ſtinguiſhes an agent from a merely perceptive being; 
ſo it is difference with regard to ſpheres of power, that 
conſtitutes higher and lower, ſuperior and inferior a- 
rw in nature, Wherefore, if beings in a future ſtate 
ave no more any ſphere of activity, they are no more 
agents, But where there is a ſphere of activity, there 
induſtry or exerciſe of power is the purchaſer of all 
goods, Further, Where there is no activity, no ſphere 
of power, and where the law of induftry does not take 
place, there can be no virtue or merit. For what is 
virtue or merit, but greatneſs of mind, or a diſpoſition 
to extend and enlarge one's power, guided and direc- 
ted by benevolence: a diſpoſition to promote publick 
good by our power; and to extend our capacity to 
promote it, We can form no other notion of virtue 
or merit: it can be nothing elſe in any ſtate, It can- 
not therefore belong to any ſtate of beings,where there 
15 no ſphere of activity, and where the law of induſtry 
docs not take place. Again, where the law of induttry 
takes place, and beings are capable of virtue and merit, 
there muſt be a publick intereſt to promote, as well as 
a private one, Virtue and merit, as they ſuppoſe a 
ſphere of activity or power, ſo they include in their no- 
tion the dependence of a publick intereſt upon the ule 
par- 
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particulars make of their power, a mutual relation and 
connexion, regular ſociety and the inſtrumentality of par- 
ticulars in promoting the general intereſts, What enter. 
tainment, in fine, what employment can we imagine 
to belong to beings who have no ſphere of power, and 
no common good to promote? Such beings muſt be 
lower than men are in their preſent ſtate. And, on 
the other hand, what a variety of excellent, noble en- 
tertainments and employ ments may belong to men, in 
whoſe minds benevolence predomines when their ſphere 
of activity being enlarged, i. e. their capacity of en- 
creaſing in knowledge, and of encreaſing in power pro: 
portionably to encreaſe in knowledge being enlarged, 
they have a great common good to purſue, even the 
common advancement of the whole ſociety, or ſtate 
of good men from greater to greater moral perfec- 
tion; in a ſtate where no differences inconſiſtent 
with virtue remaining, every — will be conti- 
nually laying himſelf out with full complacency and de- 
light to promote the publick intereſt; in a ſtate where 
the habits of virtue being fully eſtabliſhed in every 
mind, the diverſity which then takes place ſhall be no 
other than what is neceſſary to lay a foundation for mu- 
tual union, for mutual giving and receiving; and thus 
every one ſhall mutually give and receive; and all ſhall 
be equally happy in giving and receiving: what a vaſt 
variety of very noble employments may, muſt take 
place in ſuch a perfect ſtate? And towards ſuch a ſtate 
is the natural tendency of reaſon, of virtue, of a moral 
conſtitution. Whatever happineſs would he the effect 
of general virtue here, in our firſt ſtate, while our 
powers are but in embrio, as it were, and while our 
ſphere of power, though not contemptible, but rather 
great, is yet-narrow in reſpect of what it may be in 
another ſituation ; that happineſs maſt, however, be 
but inconſiderable in compariſon of the happineſs ge- 
neral virtue muſt produce, when our powers are 


formed to great perfection by culture, and our ſphere 
of 
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of activity, is greatly enlarged, and continuallyenlarging, 
And yet, who can expr all the — which the 
woof 10. of virtue, according to its natural tenden- 
cy, would produce even in our preſent ſtate? It is al- 
moſt above deſcription. Our preſent ſphere of activity is 
very well adapted to our powers in their firſt ſtate to 
be perfected by culture; very well adapted to make a 
proper ſchool of exerciſe for perfectionating them; for 
rfectionating virtuous N in us in particular; and 

our preſent happineſs s upon the prevalence of 
— and ri hal 2 ſociety, s order to 
make men good, or promote virtue: it is the effect of 
the natural tendency of virtue ; and holds proportion 
to its prevalence. And therefore as it is reaſonable to 
to think, that enlargement of our ſphere of activity 
will be the reward o virtue; ſo the general prevalence 
of virtue in a ſtate where our ſphere of activity is en- 
larged, and continually enlarging, muſt, in conſequence 
of the natural tendency of virtue, produce the moſt 
perfect happineſs — happineſs too big for the mind at 


preſent to comprehend — the proſpect of which ought 


powerfully to animate us to give all diligence now to 
add virtue to virtue; to grow and advance in ſpiritual 
ſtrength, in vigour and perfection of mind, and not 
to faint or weary ; foraſmuch as we know chat our la- 
bour ſhall not be in vain ; that our acquiſitions ſhall 
not bedeſtroyed ; but that in a future ſtate we ſhall con- 
tinue to go on from ſtrength to ſtrength, from glory 
to glory, rejoicing in God the rewarder of virtue. This 
delightful hope ought ever to be = eſent with us, that 
- we may look upon every circumſtance in our preſent 
life, as an opportunity for perfecting ourſelves in ſome 
virtue, for which there is a glorious recompence in 
ſtore; for ſome virtue which ſhall add to our crown of 
glory in the life to come, where the righteous ſhall 

ine in proportion to their righteouſneſs ; and thoſe 
who by their counſel, joined with a noble example, 


have turned many to righteouſnels, ſhall rule with God. 
Theſe 
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Theſe ſtrong expreſſions are authoriſed by the ſcrip- 
ture. And it is no ſmall ſatisfaction to a virtuous 
mind to find all good and wiſe men in all ages of the 
world repreſenting the future ſtate of the virtuous in 
like expreſſions : for as an excellent ancient philoſo- 
pher obſerves, * the greater, the nobler the mind is, 
the more it becomes in love with virtue and virtuous 
exerciſes ; the more it delights itſelf in the hopes of 
future happineſs in the ſociety of the virtuous, reſult- 
ing from greater power and greater 1 in vir- 
tue proportioned one to another, or keeping pace one 


with another.“ It only now remains to obſerve in the 
laſt place, 


III. That according to the ſcripture account of the ſtate of 
the virtuous in the life to come, it is a flate of un- 
changeable, immortal glory and happineſs. 


Now it is abſurd to imagine this ſecurity to ariſe 
from an impoſſibility of falling from virtue; for a poſ- 
ſibility of falling from virtue is included in the very 
nature of moral or free agency. This ſecurity ariſes 
from the perfection of virtue acquired in a ſtate of 
diſcipline; from the ſtrength and power of virtuous 
habits gradually formed. Some men arrive in this 
ſtate to ſuch a perfection of virtue, that we ſay, with- 
out any heſitation, it is impoſſible for them to dege- 
nerate. 7. e. It is morally impoſſible they ſhould, on 
account of their ſtrong ſenſe of the excellency of vir- 
tue, and of the firmneſs of their virtuous habits, ſettled 
and fixed in them by long practice; by habitual ſelf- 
government uniformly and vigorouſly perſiſted in, till 
now virtue is become the very temper and bent of their 
ſoul. And in this ſenſe 1s it, that the virtuous, in a 
future ſtate, are ſecure from degeneracy, It is, 1. Be- 
cauſe their virtue 1s become habitual, become tem- 
per, or is firmly eſtabliſhed. It is a ſtate of diſci- 
pline that muſt form this perfect virtue; but the ha- 
bits of virtue being formed in a ſtate of diſcipline by 


habitual 
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habitual ſelf-government unto perfection, they will 
then be in no danger of being over-power'd, but will 
bind to virtue by the cords of love, by that cloſe union 
and coherence which confirm'd love of virtue, and 
continued practice in it, neceſſarily produces, in con- 
ſequence: of the very nature of habit. There is no 
reaſon to imagine that there will be no particular af- 
fections then belonging to us, or that many of our 
preſent particular affections ſhall not then remain with 
us: ſelf-love muſt remain while ſenſibility remains: 
and the deſire of extending our power, together with 
delight in the happineſs of others, and defire of their 
eſteem, and all other ſocial affections, will doubtleſs 
remain. But benevolence being ſettled into a firm 
inciple, our ſenſe of the excellency of virtue, and 
our ſatisfaction with virtuous exerciſes, as the beſt, the 
nobleſt, and er one exercifes of the mind, being 
deeply rooted in us by long practice, by various trial 
and diſcipline, reaſon and virtue will govern us uni- 
formly and irrefiſtibly ; order and harmony will pre- 
vail uninterruptedly in our fouls, It will be impoſ- 
ſible to fall away from virtue, becauſe it will be im- 
poſſible to loſe ſight of its excellence, to loſe the reliſh 
of its uncloying delights; and to become vitious would 
coſt the violenteſt, the moſt painful ſtruggle. 2. No 
doubt, the remembrance of our ſtate o diſcipline, 
and a larger view of the fatal conſequences of vice to 
rational minds, in conſequence of the moral rectitude 
of the divine government, together with a more com- 
prehenſive knowledge of the wiſe ends of all the trials 
alloted to the virtuous in this ſtate, will add mightily 
to the ſtrength of virtue in a future ſtate, and by con- 
ſequence, to the ſecurity of the virtuous; as well as 
make a conſiderable part of the happineſs of that ſtate, 
For how doth a juſt view of the excellence of virtue, 
and of its agreeableneſs to God the Father of ſpirits, 
and the hope of eternal happineſs in conſequence of the 
perfection of the divine government, ſtrengthen and 
embolden 
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embolden here, even amidft prevailing corruption; 
and when virtue is moſt violently perſecuted? 3. And 
when virtue is general, then muſt virtuous ambition 


and emulation be univerſally prevalent: then virtue 


will animate virtue: it will be continually whetted and 
invigorated by noble examples. Evil example is in- 
deed a powerful corrupter, but good example is a no 
leſs powerful incentive to virtue: and how can virtue 
decline, while the ſenſe of its excellence, the unſpeak- 
able bleſſings it daily rewards with, and glorious pat- 
terns of it are inceſſantly ſtimulating to make further 
advances in what we ſhall then feel not to have been 
fruitleſs labour in our firſt ſtate of diſcipline z but to 
have been indeed contending towards glory and fulneſs 
of joy, far beyond what we could then conceive, that 
ſhall daily augment as we advance in moral perfection, 
which, in the nature of things, knows no bounds or 
limits? How can virtue degenerate in ſuch a ſtate? It 
is impoſſible. Before virtue 1s perfected into habit, 
it may decline, even after great advances have been 
made in it; but after it is fully eſtabliſhed by diſci- 
pline, and hath taſted the fruits of its perfection, it 
muſt then be natural to the mind; it muſt then be, 
ſo to ſpeak, the very complexion, the very tempera- 
ment and conſtitution of the ſoul, which cannot be 
changed. The happineſs of the virtuous endureth for 
ever, becauſe their righteouſneſs endureth for ever; 
and righteouſneſs, or virtue thoroughly formed, is in 
its nature a living principle, a never dying, immor- 
tal, unchangeable principle. * Righteouſneſs, ſays the 
wiſe man, is immortal; “ wiſdom is glorious, and never 
fadeth away.” The very true beginning of her is the 
deſire of diſcipline, and the care of diſcipline is love, 
and love is the keeping of her laws, and the keeping 
of her laws is the aſſurance of incorruption, and incor- 
ruption makes us near to God: therefore the deſire of 
wiſdom bringeth to a kingdom, a kingdom immortal. 


* Wiſdom i. 15. vi. 10, 18, Cc. i. 15. 
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The righteous live for evermore, their reward alſo is 
with the Lord, and the care of them with the moſt 
high: therefore they ſhall receive a glorious kingdom, 
and a beautiful crown from the Lord's hand ; but as 
for the wicked, they ſhall ſay, this was he whom 
we had ſometimes in deriſion, and a proverb of re- 


proach ; we fools accounted his life madneſs, and his 


end to be without honour : but now is he numbered 
among the children of God, and his lot is among the 
ſaints !' therefore have we erred from the way of truth, 
and the light of righteouſneſs hath not ſhined upon us, 
and the ſun of righteouſneſs aroſe not upon us; we 
wearied ourſelves in the way of wickedneſs and de- 


ſtruction ; yea, we have gone through deſarts, where 


there lay no way : but as for the way of the Lord we 
have not known it. What hath pride profited us? or 
what good hath riches with our vaunting brought us ? 
all thoſe things are paſſed away like a ſhadow,— and 
we are conſumed in our wickedneſs,” | 
To conclude, why may we not ſuppoſe the ſecurity 
of the virtuous in a future ſtate to ariſe in a great de- 
gree from the perfect government of that ſtate; from 
its excellent orders conſpiring to preſerve and promote 
virtue. In this our firſt ſtate, while virtue is but in 
the very initial ſteps of its progreſs, good orders in 
a government make good men; virtue 1s promoted 
and prevails in proportion to the aptitude of the orders 
conſtituting government to promote, ſpread, and ad- 
vance it.” And if we ſuppoſe any public union or 
government in a ſtate of jut men perfect, as we 
cannot chuſe but ſuppoſe there muſt be, that govern- 
ment will be perfect; it will be immortal; it will be 
a government ſo conſtituted, that virtue ſhall never 
iſh, but be ever advancing, and by its perpetual 
advancement be perpetually adding to the glory and 
felicity of the citizens of that heavenly ſtate, Thus 
analogy leads, nay, in a manner neceſſitates us to paint 
out a future ſtatc to ourſelves ; and revelation, by re- 
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preſehting a future ſtate to us as a community, ſuffi- 
ciently authoriſes our figuring it to ourſelves under the 
notion of perfect happineſs, reſulting from perfect go- 
vernment, in conſequence of the natural tendency of 
the univerſal prevalence of virtue and virtuous union. 
In this ſenſe it is properly — * of virtue; 
its ripeneſs; its completion: is life is as ly 
— to be — ſeed time. In ſuch — — 
hath been deſcribed, every one ſhall reap the fruit of 
the ſeed he hath ſown here; the fruit of his doings. 
To improve in virtue is to lay up treaſures in heaven 
or to lay a foundation for eternal happineſs : and if the 
government of the moral world be moral, i. e. wiſe 
and good, this muſt be the rule; © that whatſoever a 
man ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo reap.” All we have 
ſaid of providence, of virtue, or of a future ſtate, is 
concluded in the meaning of this comprehenſive, em- 
phatical doctrine of St. Paul, which it was propoſed to 
illuſtrate : Be not deceived, God is not mocked : 
for whatſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo reap 
for he that ſoweth to his fleſh, ſhall of his fleſh reap 
corruption; but he that ſoweth to the ſpirit, ſhall of 
the ſpirit reap life everlaſting. Let us not therefore 
be weary in well-doing, for in due ſeaſon we ſhall 
reap, if we faint not.” As certain as it is that the 
government of the world is under the direction of an 
infinitely wiſe and good God, ſo certain is it that there 


is a future ſtate ſucceeding to this life, in which virtue 


ſhall be fully rewarded ; and that the ſerious ſtudy and 


practice of virtue here muſt finally terminate in per- 


fect happineſs, ariſing from perfect habits of virtue 
ſuitably placed, in order to have proper exerciſe, and 
high enjoyment by ſuch exerciſe: for if there be a 
God, he muſt delight in virtue; and what he delights 
in, he will make happy: but improved virtue can 
only be made happy by being placed in circumſtances 
for larger exerciſe of virtue, and higher advance- 
ments in it. If there be a God, and that there is all 

nature 
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nature cries aloud, his government muſt be equal, 
wiſe, and good, exceeding good; but if the govern- 
ment of moral beings be ſuch, moral improvements 
and acquiſitions will not be deſtroyed or annihilated 
by him; but virtue ſhall at laſt have the full effect 
and completion of its natural tendency, which is to 
make a ſociety of the juſt perfectly happy. Virtue, or 
care to improve moral powers, is the delight of God, 
and it ſhall have ſucceſs z it ſhall have its wiſhes and 
deſires accompliſhed, which is to arrive at perfection 
and great felicity, in conſequence of that perfection 
ſuitably ſituated or circumſtantiated. Finally, if there 
be a God. He who ſoweth to the ſpirit, and not to 
the fleſh; he who by patient and unwearied diligence 
in well-doing ſeeketh for glory, honour, and eternal 
happineſs, ſhall obtain it, and not be diſappointed : 


He ſhall reap the glorious fruits of his labouts, the 


fruits of righteouſneſs, joy, and peace; all the happy 
- fruits which highly improved virtue is able to afford 
to the mind, if it be placed ſuitably to its merit and 
tendency; But if the natural harveſt of moral im- 
provements be — yo if, by the conſtitution of 
things, virtue be the road to eternal happineſs, what 
muſt the natural harveſt; the natural effect, the ulti- 
mate reſult of ſowing to the fleſh and corruption, or 
of abuſed reaſon, impure affections, and a vitious life, 
be? All this is included in the apoſtle's account of the 
divine government, and of the final iſſue of things, 
after our ſtate of probation, our ſeed-time is at an 
end. And all theſe important truths have been illu- 
ſtrated and confirmed in this diſcourſe from va- 
rious conſiderations. The following general corolaries 
do therefore manifeſtly reſult from what hath been 
proved to be the joint doctrine of reaſon and of re- 
velation concerning God, providence, virtue, and a 
future ſtate, TWA 3 | 
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Co ROL ARMY I. 


That there is a God, and a future ſtate, and that to 
grow and improve in virtue, is the duty of mankind, 
is a doctrine which reaſon clearly teaches: it is a doc- 
trine deducible from the natural relations and conne- 
xions of things; it is therefore a doctrine which may 
be known to be true without revelation, 


Corolanry II. 


And by conſequence it is a doctrine which divine 
revelation cannot contradict. There can be no doc- 
trine in a divine revelation inconſiſtent with this im- 
mutable truth. Nay, revelation muſt place the whole 
of religion in living y to this doctrine. It 
may add a particular kind of evidence to this truth, 
diſtinct from what it intrinſically carries with it, 
very proper to engage men to attend to its intrinſick 
evidence. But it cannot ſubſtitute any thing in the 
room of natural religion; for natural religion muſt 
remain the ſame, while the nature of things remains 
unchanged; while moral creatures are moral crea- 
tures; or a moral conſtitution is a moral conſtitution. 
The practice of virtue is therefore the whole of hu- 
man duty, and the ſure road to eternal happineſs, 
whether there be any ſuch thing as a divine revelation 
or not. And they are led into a fatal miſtake by re- 
velation ; i. e. they ſadly pervert divine revelation, 
who underſtand it as commuting the practice of vir- 
tue for any thing elſe z or as ſubſtituting any other 
thing in its room: for revelation cannot miſrepreſent 
the nature of things; it cannot contradi& the very 
principles upon which its own evidence muſt depend, 
But it is plain from the nature of things, that there 


is a God, and that virtue alone is acceptable to him : 
H and 
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and this principle being removed, divine revelation is 
a term without any meaning, 


CoROLARV III. 


If God hath at any time given to mankind a reve- 
lation of his will concerning their duty and intereſt; 
or if any being hath at any time by divine authority 
interpoſed to give mankind a call to the ſtudy of vir- 
tue, by giving them an account of God's govern- 
ment of rational beings, and the final iſſue of things 

with regard to mankind ; ſuch an event muſt be con- 
ſidered as making a part of the general ſcheme of 
God's juſt, righteous, and merciful government; and 
not as an accidental event, not originally comprehend- 
ed in the deſign or plan of providence, but extrane- 
ous to it, and quite ſeparate from it: as a part there- 
fore of God's univerſal plan for promoting general 
good, by promoting moral perfection among his 
moral creatures. This plainly follows from what hath 
been ſaid of God's government by general laws. But 


a revelation from God to take mens minds off from 


the ſtudy of virtue, to-place their duty, to place re- 
ligion and piety in any thing elſe is a downright con- 
tradictiqn: to ſuppoſe ſuch a revelation coming from 
God, is to ſuppoſe God become an immoral agent, 
or a promoter of vice. This follows from the nature 
of virtue and the perfections of God; or from the 
very nature of moral powers, as hath been ſhewn. 


CoROLARY IV. 


It muſt therefore be a perverſion or groſs miſun- 
derſtanding of revelation, to derive any, hopes from 
it of eternal happineſs without virtue; without true 
and ſincere goodneſs of heart and mind. One muſt 
be an utter ſtranger to the courſe of nature or pro- 


vidence to object againſt revelation, becauſe the pro- 


motion 
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motion of virtue and happineſs among mankind 
is there aſcribed to the inſtrumentality of Jeſus 
Chriſt, But without entering into an enquiry 


which belongs not to our preſent deſign, we may 


moſt certainly conclude that it is miſtaking revelation 
fundamentally, becauſe it is deſtroying the very fun- 
damentals of natural religion to hope for ſalvation, 
favour with God, and eternal felicity, without virtue, 
If there be no natural religion, there can be no ſuch 
thing as revealed religion. But what is the very eſ- 
ſence of natural religion ? Is 1t not that the ſincere 
ſtudy and practice m virtye is the ſole way to the di- 
vine favour and approbation; and that as it is the on- 
ly way, ſo it is a ſure and certain way to it? In what 
indeed doth the belief of a God and a providence, 
of the reality of virtue and a future ſtate ultimately 
terminate, but in this momentous truth, ** That ac- 
cording to the conſtitution and government of things 
it being morally good, virtue is the only road to eter- 
nal happineſs ; nothing elſc can give a right to it; no- 
thing elſe can quality for it.” If this be not true, 
natural religion is a mere ſound; and conſequently 
it is abſurd to enquire about a divine revelation. But, 
on the other hand, if it be true, we muſt carry that 
truth along with us in our enquiries, as the teſt by 
which we are to try pretences to revelation, and as the 
key for interpteting a divine revelation, And in reality 
it 1s ignorance of natural religion, or loſing ſight of its - 
very firſt principles, which hath miſled men, or ſuffer- 


ed them to be miſled into miſtakes about chriſtianity, 


and given riſe to interpretations of ſcripture, which 
encourage vice, and ſubvert the very foundations of 
morality. For whatever may be thought obſcure in 
it, this is its plain and uniform language, That 


' without holineſs no man can ſee the Lord. But the 
truth I chiefly propoſed by this diſcourſe to eſtabliſh, 


IS, 
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CoROL ARX V. 


That whatever motive may induce one to treat 
chriſtianity as an impoſture, he who imagines that, 
chriſtianity being removed, the obligations to the prac- 
tice of virtue become leſs ſtrift and rigid, is an utter 
ſtranger to the extent of natural religion and moral 
obligations, It would be a breach of that charity 
which chriſtianity ſo ſtrongly recommends, to ſuppoſe 
that all who doubt of chriſtianity are ſeduced into 
that ſcepticiſm by inclination to give themſelves up 
to corrupt affections, without fear of hereafter. But 
it is of great importance to us to fix this truth firmly 
upon our minds, That virtue, firm adherence to 
virtue, 1s a moral obligation ariſing neceſſarily from 
the nature of a moral creature; and that every im- 
moral indulgence 1s as repugnant to the law of na- 
ture as it is to chriſtianity,” And it is to prove 
and enforce that important truth that F have been 
comparing the doctrine of the chriſtian revelation 
concerning God, virtue, and a future ſtate, with the 
doctrines of reaſon ; with what may be plainly dedu- 
ced from the nature of things; or may be clearly per- 
ceived to be true by all who will but give any atten- 
tion to the frame and conſtitution of the human mind, 
and the connexion of things about us. It is not be- 
cauſe it is a difficult, but becauſe it is an important 
truth, that I have inſiſted ſo long upon all the more 
conſiderable branches and conſequences of it; and 
becauſe as he who does not often meditate upon it, 
paſſes his life in a moſt irrational manner; ſo he who 
daily reflects upon it with due attention will thereby 
be daily excited to more and more diligence to im- 
prove in virtue, in purity of mind, in true goodneſs; 
and he will never want true joy; joy which nothing 


can cake from him, and in compariſon of which all 


all other delights are mere vanity, —Joy which 2 
| Guſtly 
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juſtly called joy in the Lord, becauſe it is joy ariſing 
from the belief of his moral rectitude and all- perfect 


adminiſtration ; from the ſenſe of his eſteem, appro- 
bation and love, and from the aſſurance of eternal 
happineſs in conſequence of his good-will toward 
virtue, his love of it, and delight in it. Having 
therefore this hope, let us act agreeably to it, and 
comfort ourſelves with it : having this glorious hope, 
let us cleanſe ourſelves from all pollution of the fleſh, 
and of the ſpirit, and perfect holineſs in the filial 
fear of God, for as much as we know that our la- 
bour ſhall not be in vain in the Lord : for unto 
every one who by patient continuance in well-doin 
ſeeketh for glory, honour, and immortality, God wil 
render glory, honour, peace, and eternal life, whe- 
ther he be Few or Gentile ; for there is no reſpect of 
rſons with God ; but in every nation he that feareth 
im, and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted of him; 


and we know that under his infinitely wiſe and good 


government all things ſhall work together for the 
eternal good of them who love him, and loving 
him imitate his moral excellencies.” This is the doc- 
trine of reaſon, and it is likewiſe confirmed to us by 
revelation, by an evidence of another kind, 

I ſhall conclude by ſhewing what kind of evi- 
dence divine revelation gives to that important, joy- 
ful truth, | | 


CONCLUSION. 


And here I ſhall endeavour to prove that the chri- 
ſtian revelation gives a very proper, full, and truly 
philoſophical evidence for the truth of that doctrine 
concerning God, providence, virtue, and a future 
ſtate, we have found to be the joint doctrine of reaſon 


and the chriſtian revelation ; an evidence, which how- 


ever leaves full room and ſcope for all rational in- 
Hh 3 quires, 
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quiries, or dots not incroach upon the province of 
reaſon, which 15 to gather knowledge from nature by 
analogy, induction from experience, and the compa- 
riſon of our ideas. Now in order to ſhew that the 
evidence with which the teaching of Chriſt and his 
apoltlcs was accompanied, is a natural, proper, ade- 

uate and truly philoſophical evidence of the truth of 
the chriſtian doctrine concerning God, providence, 
virtue, and a future ſtate, of the whole of the chri- 
ſtian inſtitution, we have only to conſider how 
Chriſt and his apoſtles reaſoned upon the ſubject ; 
i. e. what evidence they profered and appealed to for 
the truth of their doctrine ; and then to examine the 
nature of ſuch reaſoning, ſuch evidence, In the firſt 

lace, it is obvious from the hiſtory of Chriſt and 
* apoſtles, that they appealed to the miraculous 
works they did as proper proofs of the truth of their 
doctrincs, and of their divine authority or miſſion 
to teach them: they appealed to the works they 
wrought, to the ſamples they gave of their power to 
foretell future events; their power to cure inſtantaneouſly 
all diſcaſcs of the body; their power to cure in the ſame 
extraordinary manner all diſcaſes of the mind, or to con- 
vert bad into good diſpoſitions; their power to beſtow 
gifts and bleſſings of all ſorts bodily and ſpiritual ; 
and their power of raiſing the dead. I think all the 
works Chriſt and his apoſtles appealed to as proper 
proofs of their doctrines, and of their divine miſſion 
to teach them, are reducible into one or other of 
theſe abovementioned claſſes, 2. So that when Chriſt, 
appealed to his works, to the works he did himſcif 
of theſe kinds juſt mentioned, and to the works of 
the ſame kinds he gave his apoſtles power to do, 
for the truth of his doctrine, his reaſoning amounts 
briefly to this plain invincible argument, “The works 
I do, and enable others to do, ſhew ſuch an extenſive 
knowledge of nature, ſuch an extenſive knowledge 
of the government of the natural and moral world, 
and ſuch a large command in nature, that you can 


have 
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have no reaſon to doubt of my qualification to inſtruct 
or inform you concerning the government of the 
world ; and you have no ground to doubt of my 
good will toward you, my benevolence, candor, and 
ſincerity ; you have therefore ſufficient reaſon to give 
full credit to what I aſſure you to be fact or truth, 
with relation to the Governor of the world, and 'his 
government; with regard to your duty and intereſt 
in conſequence of his character and government.” 

This is the plain meaning of what our Saviour 
aſſerted when he faid, ** The works that I do teſtify 
of me. Believe me for my work's fake.” And this 
reaſoning is, as was ſaid in the beginning of this diſ- 
courſe *, truly ſatisfactory, truly oe, ay (4 For 
it proceeds upon the following principles, none of 
which can be refuſed. | 


I. That one who hath a larger inſight into or know- 
ledge of nature and the connexions of things, i. e. 
of the government of the world, is qualified to in- 
ſtruct thoſe who have not ſo large an inſight into, or 
Knowledge of the government of the world, 


IT. That ſamples of knowledge are proper proofs 
of knowledge, and ſamples of power are proper 
proofs of power; and conſequently ſamples of large 
knowledge of nature, and of a large ſphere of act. - 
vity, or of extenſive power and command in nature, 
are proper proofs of large knowledge of nature, and 
of a large extenſive power and command in nature, 


III. That there can be no reaſon to doubt the 
truth of the aſſertions of one concerning certain truths 
or facts with relation to the government of the world, 
who gives ſamples of very large and extenſive know- 
ledge of nature, and very large and extenſive com- 
mand in nature, if there be no contradiction or ab- 
ſurdity in ſuch aſſertions z and if there be no reaſon 


* Sect, I. 
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to doubt of the ſincerity and integrity of the aſſerter 
or informer ; but, on. the contrary, all the reaſon that 
can be required to believe his honeſty and candor. 

If theſe propoſitions be true, the evidence which 
Chriſt gave for the truth of his doctrine concerning 
the Governor and government of the world, muſt 
be a full and proper evidence of its truth ; or it muſt 
be ſaid, either that he did not give ſufficient ſamples 
of his benevolence to mankind, his regard to truth, 
honeſty, and ſincerity, which was never aſſerted, ſuch 
an uninterrupted ſeries of generoſity, benevolence, 
and ſincerity was his life: or that the many works 
he wrought of the kinds above mentioned, were not 
ſamples of a very large inſight into, and power in na- 
ture; which will be to affirm that ſamples of power 
to ſee into men's minds, and foretell their future ac- 
tions; power to change mens minds; power to de- 
liver from evils of all forts, corporeal and mental; 
power to confer gifts of all ſorts, bodily and ſpiritual; 
power to. raiſe the dead; power to transfer to others 
this ſame extenſive power he himſelf was poſſeſſed of, 
did not ſhew a very large and extenſive knowledge of 
nature, and power in nature. One or other of theſe 
two muſt be aſſerted, or the evidence Chriſt gave of 
the truth of his doctrine muſt be admitted to have 
heen a proper and full evidence of its truth; for we 
have already ſhewn that there is no abſurdity in his 
doctrine concerning God and the government of the 
world, virtue or human duty, and a future ſtate. But 
the firſt never was and hardly will ever be aſſerted: 
and the other cannot be affirmed without denying that 
ſamples of power and knowledge are a proper evidence 
of power and knowledge; 7. e. without abſurdly de- 
manding ſome other proof of power and knowledge beſi- 
des ſamples or ſpecimens of them. For what larger power 
or knowledge can we conceive, (creating power except- 
ed) 'than univerſal knowledge of, and command over 
mens minds, and bodies, earth, ſea, air, every —_ 
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and even death itſelf, of which Chriſt's works were 


ſpecimens, in the ſame ſenſe that ſamples of ſkill 
among men to build, paint, cure diſeaſes, move the 
paſſions, &c. are 8 of ſkill to do theſe things? 
Surely it will not be ſaid that ſpecimens of knowledge 
are not ſpecimens of knowledge : and as little can it 
be ſaid that the works of Chriſt were not ſpecimens 
of ſuch a vaſt inſight into, and command in nature, 
as ſhewed him to have a very conprehenſive view of 
nature. But to ſay that having ſufficient evidence of 
one's honeſty, we may not truſt his account of nature 
upon his giving us ſpecimens of his large acquaintance 
with nature, is in fact to ſay that teſtimony is never 
to be depended upon or credited: it is to ſay, for in- 
ſtance, that thoſe who are not able to cure their own 
diſeaſes, or do not thoroughly underſtand the medi- 
cinal art,can never have good reaſon to truſt to a phy- 
ſician, whatever evidences he may give of his ſkill : it 
is to ſay, one has or can have no reaſon to believe a 
mathematician, or natural philoſopher, whatever evi- 
dences he may have given of his knowledge, when he 
aſſerts any truth, unleſs we are able ourſelves to inve- 
ſtigate it, or at leaſt to comprehend his demonſtra- 
tion of it: it is, in one word, to ſay that teſtimony, 
with whatever circumſtances of credibility it may be 
attended, ought never to create truſt, In fine, when 
inſtruction is offered to us in the government of the 
world, our firſt buſineſs is to compare that inſtruction 
with what we know of nature; and if it be agree- 
able to what we know, if there be no abſurdity 1n it, 
the reaſon to credit it muſt be in proportion to the 
aſſurance we have of our inſtructor's integrity and 
knowledge, our inſtructors ſincerity, and his capacity 
or qualification to inſtruct us. It therefore the in- 
ſtructor gives ſufficient ſamples of his ſincerity, and 
ſufficient ſamples of his knowledge, or his capacity 
to inſtruct us, we have ſufficient reaſon to credit him, 
or there can never be ſufficient reaſon to credit teſti- 

; mony, 
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mony. But in order to ſee the full force of this argu- 
ment, it is not improper to put two caſes, 

I. Firſt therefore, let us ſuppoſe inſtruction in the 
nature of God, inhuman duty, and in a future ſtate, of 
the kind that hath been delineated in this diſcourſe, 
to be offered to a people plunged in ignorance and ſu- 

rſtition, quite ſtrangers to true natural religion; or, 
which 1s worſe, having very falſe and perverted notions 
of it: now if ſuch inſtruction were given to a people 
in this ſituation, attended with works of the kinds 
abovemention'd, no doubt the works would, if any 
thing could, rouſe their attention. What, therefore, 
would be the evidence to ſuch a people of the truth of 
ſuch inſtruction, previouſly to their being able by rea- 
ſon to find out an intrinſick evidence in the doctrines 
thus taught them, as truths or facts to which they 
ought to attend in the conduct of their lives? What 
would be the evidence in this caſe? would it not be 
preciſely this? “We have no reaſon to doubt of the 

ood-w1ll and ſincerity of this inſtructor, and his works 
plainly ſhew his large acquaintance with the frame, 
conſtitution, and government of the world, natural and 
moral ; we have therefore as good reaſon to truſt his 
teſtimony, as we can have to truſt any teſtimony ; 
but truſt teſtimony we muſt in innumerable caſes : we 
have as good reaſon to truſt this teſtimony, as we have 
to truſt teſtimony upon which we venture our greateſt 
intereſts, and therefore it would be highly unreaſon- 
able not to truſt ſuch teſtimony.“ 

Now let us ſee how the evidence will ſtand, when 
any among ſuch a people ſo inſtructed, being excited 
to exerciſe their reaſon, have compared the inſtruc- 
tion ſo received with what they are able to learn from 
the language of nature, or the connexions of things: 
if they find that the further they carry on their enqui- 
ries into nature and the government of the world by 
| reaſon, the clearer evidence they perceive by reaſon 


for the truth of their teacher's doctrines * 
God, 
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God, human duty, Sc. what will, in that caſe, be the 
ſtate of the evidence? will they not thus find a new 
evidence for the truth of their teacher's doctrines, 
which will confirm them in their reliance on his teſti- 
mony? a new evidence, which, if it do not augment 
the former, at leaſt leaves it as it was. For ſurely, 
one who had admitted the truth of a propoſition in 
geometry, or of an experiment in natural philoſophy, 
upon the teſtimony of one ſkilPd in theſe arts, in 
whom he had reaſon to confide, has no ground to 
doubt cf ſuch teſtimony, when having made further 
advances in geometry or experimental philoſophy, he 
comes to ſee the truths he had formerly received upon 
teſtimony, as it were with his own eyes. And muſt 

not the ſame hold true with reſpect to moral truths? 
II. Let us now put the caſe therefore, that the peo- 
le, or at leaſt many among them to whom ſuch in- 
ructions as hath been deſcribed was offered, had by 
their acquaintance with nature, or by reaſoning about 
morals, a very clear knowledge, and full conviction of the 
greater, the more eſſential part of ſuch inſtruction (for 
the truths of natural religion, as hath been obſerved, 
mult neceſſarily be the greater, the more eſſential, the 
fundamental part of a revelation) what will be the 
evidence for ſuch inſtruction in that caſe ? Will it fol- 
low that there is no reaſon to rely upon or truſt to 
ſuch teſtimony, becauſe there is another evidence for 
the greater the more eſſential doctrines it aſſerts or 
teaches? ſurely it cannot be ſaid, that becauſe one 
kind of evidence for a truth is good, that therefore 
another kind of evidence is not good. And therefore 
the evidence in ſuch a caſe muſt ſtand thus. Here 
there is a double evidence for certain truths; an evi- 
dence from the nature of things; an intrinſick evi- 
dence; and likewiſe an extrinſick evidence, or an evi- 
dence from teſtimony, upon which there is a ſufficient 
reaſon to rely independently of all other conſiderati- 
ons.“ If there are no other doctrines taught by ſuch 
inſtruction, 
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inſtruction, but doctrines which are capable of proof 
from the nature of things, the only fair concluſion is, 
that there 1s ſo much the better reaſon to believe ſuch 
inſtruction, that there is nothing in it but what may 
be perceived by accurate enquirers into the nature of 
things to be true, For it cannot be ſaid, that a teſti- 
mony attended with evidences of credibility is not 
credible, becauſe there is other evidence for the truth 
of the facts it aſſerts, One kind of evidence may be 
inferior to another kind of evidence, but every evi- 
dence is what it is in itſelf, independently of any other 
evidence. And to aſſert, that in ſuch a caſe evidence 
by teſtimony 1s ſuperfluous, and that therefore it is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe any ſuch evidence to be offered to 
us in a wiſe government, 1s certainly to take too much 
upon us to aſſert, Grant it to be ſuperfluous evi- 
dence, and it will not follow from thence, that it is 
not good evidence : but to aſſert any inſtruction of the 
kind mention'd to be unworthy of good and wiſe ad- 
miniſtration, or to be inſtruction that can ſerve no 
uſeful purpoſe in the divine government, is to aſſume 
to ourſelves a right of dictating to the Governor of the 
world: it 1s to claim ſuch full knowledge of all that 
is neceſſary to the general good of moral beings, or fit 
for God to do in carrying on the great purpoſes of his 
government, as we certainly have no title to pretend 
to, If we ſhould grant that thinking men X96 no 
occaſion for ſuch inſtruction, no occaſion for ſuch a 
call to virtue and piety, — will it follow from hence, 
that ſuch a call to virtue, ſuch inſtruction in the cha- 
racter of the Governor of the world, and in the final 
iſſue of things, is abſolutely uſeleſs ?—Are all men phi- 
loſophers ?— have all men ſufficient capacity or leiſure 
for accurate enquiries into nature ?—are all thinking 
men ſufficiently virtuous ?—or if they are, and being 
wiſe and good, perfectly whole, they have no need of 
| ſuch inſtruction, ſuch diſcipline, ſuch a wholeſome 
monitor and phyſician, does it follow that the igno- 

rant, 
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rant, the blind, the unthinking have no need of ſuch 
information, ſuch admoniſhment? Suppoſing ſuch 
inſtruction in the nature of God, human duty, and a 
future ſtate, offer*d to the world in the manner men- 
tioned ; if any, thinking themſelves wiſe and virtuous 
enough, ſhould have ſaid. We know all this you 
pretend to teach us ſufficiently ; we knew it long ago, 
and have no need of your teaching,“ would it not have 
been a very proper anſwer, © Well, if you are wiſe and 
righteous ; it you know all theſe things, and knowing 
them walk anſwerably to ſuch principles, you have in- 
deed no need of me; I come not to you; the whole 
have not need of the phyſician; the righteous have 
no need of repentance; I come to the ignorant, to 
the ſick, to ſinners; and as the ſick have need of the 
phyſician, ſo have ſinners of repentance, and the ig- 
norant of inſtruction.” 

Again, if _ with the greater and more eſſen- 
tial part of ſuch inſtruction in religion (for the truths 
of natural religion, as it hath been often ſaid, muſt be 
the greater, the eſſential part of revealed religion) ſome 
other doctrines are taught, how will the evidence for 
them ſtand? If they are contradictory to the other 
greater and more eſſential part, or to any principles of 
reaſon, then the teſtimony muſt be rejected, whatever 
evidences the teacher may give of his power and know- 
ledge. But that not being the caſe, or when no doctrine 
taught by an inſtructor giving ſufficient ſamples of his 
extenſive knowledge of nature and command in nature, 
can be proved to be inconſiſtent with any principles of 
reaſon, then the more evidence is found by enquiring 
into the nature of things, of the truth of the principal 
or fundamental doctrines in ſuch inſtruction, the more 
ground there is to rely on the teſtimony for the truth 
of all it aſſerts : becauſe no doctrines contained in it be- 
ing contrary to reaſon, there is either good reaſon to 
credit that teſtimony, or no teſtimony whatſoever can be 
ſufficient to create truſt; no ſamples of honeſty are ſuf- 
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' ficientevidences of honeſty; no ſamples of inſight into na- 
ture, and the government of the world, are ſamples of it; 
and nobeing, however ſuperior toothers in knowledge, is 
qualified by his ſuperior knowledge to inſtruct thole who 
have not ſo large a view of nature. In ſuch a caſe the evi- 
dence muſt neceſſarily ſtand thus. There being no contra- 
dictory or abſurd aſſertion in the doctrine of this teacher, 
the evidence for his teſtimony is in proportion to the 
ſamples he gives of his honeſty, piety and virtue, his can- 
dor and good- will to mankind, and his regard to the ſu- 
_ Being, and to the ſamples he gives of his compre- 

enſive knowledge of nature and the government of the 
world. This we may lay down as a general theorem con- 
cerning inſtruction by a being of large and comprehen- 
ſive knowledge. And therefore the evidence Chriſt 
ve of the truth of his teſtimony, there being no con- 
tradiction or abſurdity in any of his doctrines, muſt be 
in proportion to the evidences he gave of his ſincerity, 
piety and virtue, and to the evidences he gave of his 
comprehenſive knowledge of nature, and extenſive com- 
mand in it, If the general truth concerning extraor- 
dinary inſtruction be true, the evidence Chriſt gave 
for the truth of his teſtimony cannot be invalidated but 
by ſhewing that there was no reaſon to truſt his ho- 
neſty ; or, that the ſamples he gave of his knowledge 
and power, by the works of the kinds abovementioned, 
bear no proportion to the knowledge neceſſary to qua- 
lify him for inſtructing us in the truths he aſſerted; 
neither of which hath ever yet been attempted by any 
of the diſputers againſt chriſtianity. 

It is ridiculous to ſay, in general, that facts and doc- 
trines have no relation one to another; and, therefore, 
that no works of whatever kind can prove the truth of 
doctrines, For all true doctrines or aſſertions con- 
cerning the ſtate and government of the world are 
facts: every aſſertion concerning the nature or con- 
nexion of things is an aſſertion of a fact; it is ſaying 
ſuch or ſuch a thing is fact. In one word, all truths 
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are facts; and all facts are truths. What is any ma- 
thematical propoſition concerning a circle, for inſtance, 
but a propoſition affirming, that if there be in nature a 
5 circle it muſt have ſuch property, or ſuch a property 
in fact belongs to it? What is any doctrine or propo- 
ſition in natural philoſophy, but an aſſertion of a certain 
fact; as for example, that the air is elaſtic? And what 
4 is any moral truth, doctrine, or propoſition, but an 
f aſſertion of a fact in the moral world; as for inſtance, 
that the law of habits works ſo and fo in certain cir- 

| cumſtances. All this is very obvious; and I only men- 
| tion it in order to ſhew how unphiloſophical that aſſer- 
| tion is, which hath been ſo often repeated in diſputing 
againſt chriſtianity, and upon which ſo great ſtreſs 

ſeems to be laid by a late writter: That doctrines and 

works can have no relation, no connexion, and there- 

fore the truth of doctrines can never be inferred from 

any works.“ For how abſurd is this affirmation, when 

we conſider that all doctrines are facts: it is ſaying, 

that facts and works, 7. e. facts and facts have no re- 

lation, but are d;/parata ; which, I think, none will aſ- 

ſert in direct terms, But the abſurdity of a certain ge- 

neral, vague, but very dogmatical way of throwing a- 

ſide miracles, as things that can have no relation to the 

truth of doctrines, which hath been very often repeated 

ſince Spinoza firlt ſuggeſted it, as ſomething ſo evident 

that it needs no proof; the abſurdity of a heterogene- 

ouſneſs between works and doctrines, which is ſuppoſed 

by certain objectors againſt the evidence of chriſtianity 

to be manifeſt and quite indiſputable, will appear, if 

we conſider how we reaſon in natural philoſophy, or 

how we reaſon in the affairs of life. How do we rea- 

ſon in natural philoſophy ? Docs not the whole of that 

ſcience conſiſt in inferring doctrines or facts from ex- 

periments, that is, from works? How does the philoſo- 

pher prove the air, for inſtance, to be elaſtic and pon- 

derous; or gravity to be an univerſal law of nature? 

Does he not prove it to be ſo by induction from expe- 

| riments, 
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riments, from facts or works which are ſamples of that 
property or law ? And how do we reaſon in life? How 
are we determined to act in caſes of the greateſt mo- 
ment and concern to us in matters of health, of pro- 
perty, in every affair; is it not from ſamples, from ex- 
periments, from facts or works, that we draw our con- 
cluſions? How, 1n fine, do we reaſon to prove the doc- 
trine of the divine exiſtence, i. e. how do we reaſon 
to prove, that in fact there is a God and a providence? 
Is it not from the facts in nature, which are ſamples of 
power, wiſdom, and goodnels, that we infer this truth? 
n all theſe caſes, therefore, doctrines are inferred from 

facts, i. e. facts are inferred from facts. Facts in all 

theſe caſes are the medium of proof: they make the 

premiſes from which the contluſion is inferred. And 

therefore facts and doctrines are not heterogeneous: but 

facts and doctrines have the neareſt relation; the ſame 

relation that any medium of proof has to the concluſion 

deduced from it. 

Now to apply this to the preſent caſe, When in- 
ſtruction in the government of the world, or in certain 
facts relating to the Governor and government of the 
world, and human duty and intereſt in conſequence 
of that government, is offered in the manner above- 
mentioned; doctrines are taught, but what are theſe 
doctrines? They are doctrines aſſerting certain facts. 
And what is the medium of proof offered? Certain 
works, How then are theſe works a medium of proof 
for the truth of the doctrines they are wrought to con- 
firm? They are evidences of their truth in the ſame 
way that experiments in natural philoſophy, or in mo- 
ral reaſonings, are proofs of the concluſions or doctrines 
inferred from them. They are proofs of their truth, in 
the ſame manner that ſamples of knowledge or power 
are ſamples of knowledge and power. They have the 


ſame relation to the inſtruction they are brought to con- 


firm, that other experiments, ſpecimens, or ſamples 


have to the fact, the law, the property, or, in gene: 
ral, 
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ral, the truth of which they-are ſamples, ſpecimens, or 
experiments. They are brought to prove a large and 
comprehenſive knowledge of nature, and they are ſam- 
ples of it : they are brought to prove a large and ex- 
tenſive command in nature, and they are ſamples of it. 
They therefore make a proper proof of it, a truly philo- 
ſophical evidence of it, becauſe they make the ſame proof 
of it that experiments make of the concluſions deduced 
from them in natural philoſophy. The only enquiry 
that remains with an of | to ſuch evidence, if there be no 
abſurdity or inconſiſtency in the doctrines, is whether the 
ſamples given are analogous in kind, and bear a ſuitable 
proportion in quantity or moinent to the knowledge or 
power claimed. And therefore the evidence Chriſt 
gore of his qualification to teach us was a proper, &- 
all, a truly philoſophical proof of his qualification to 
teach, as being a proper adequate proof of the power 
and knowledge he claimed; unleſs it can be ſhewn that 
the works he did were neither analogous in kind nor 
e in moment or quantity. to the power and 
nowledge he claimed. Becauſe ſuch ſigns of power 
and knowledge as are analogous and commenſurate to 4 
claim, are a proper proof of it: the only prooPof it the 
nature of the thing admits; and to demand any other 
is an abſurd demand. It is true, ſigns of power are 
only ſigns of power. But we have already obſerved, 
that ſigns of goodneſs are proper proofs of goodneſs. 
And with relation to Jeſus Chriſt, the works he did to 
prove his knowledge and power were at the ſame time 
ſamples of his benevolence and goodneſs. For it is ob- 
ſervable, that he delighted not in ſhewing his power to 
inflict miſeriesz he delighted not in curſing, but in bleſs . 
ſing. It was not unneceffary to give ſome examples of his 
wer tocurſe at well as bleſs; to inflict pains, as well ag 
to deliver from evils and beſtow benefits, becauſe a few 
inſtances of power to hurt make a deeper impreſſion on 
ſome minds than a thouſand examples of communicat- 
ing bleſſings. But he _ to ſhew his power to — 
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flict pains and miſeries, to curſe, blaſt, or make miſe- 
rable, but in a few inſtances; and thoſe of ſuch a kind 
as could do but little miſchicf, as in curſing the fig- 
tree, and ſending the devils into the ſwine, All his o- 
ther works were works of mercy and goodneſs. He 
went about continually doing good, 

Thus, therefore, we ſee how, in general, works may 
prove doctrines, by proving the capacity or qualification 
of the teacher to inſtruct us in them, And with rela- 
tion to Chriſt in particular, we ſee that his works were 
a full and proper evidence of the power and knowledge 

he OH a full and proper evidence of large and 
comprehenſive knowledge and power, ſufficient to qua- 
lify him for inſtructing us in the facts relating to the 
government of the world he aſſerted or taught, The 
works he did were not only proper to rouſe and awaken 
a people plunged in ſuperſtition to attend to the great 
— important truths, of which they had loſt, as it 
were, all ſenſe and feeling ; but they were ſufficient to 
to ſhew, that he was an inſtructor every way qualified 
to aſſure us of the reality of the important doctrines or 
facts he averred to be true. | 

But the propriety, the aptitude, the adequate fitneſs 
of the evidence Chriſt gave by his works of the truth of 
his doctrines, will appear yet in a ſtronger light if we 
compare his principal doctrines each of them ſingly 
with the — 4 he did to prove their truth, They 
may be reduced to theſe few general heads, the doc- 
trine of a future ſtate of happineſs to the virtuous, and 
miſery to the wicked, and a reſurrection from the dead, 
the doctrine of forgiveneſs of ſins, or aſſurance that 
the ſincere penitent who reforms and becomes virtuous 
ſhall find favour with God, and the doctrine of aſſiſt- 
ance to the ſincere penitent in conquering his bad 
habits, and in making progreſs in holineſs, eſpecially in 
times of difficulty and trial. Now all his works were 


proper ſpecimens or ſamples of each of theſe doctrines. 


delivered the penitent from grievous evils; beſtowed 
great 
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great bleſſings upon them, external and internal; and 


he, in order to prove a future ſtate, died and roſe again 
from the dead, raiſed the dead; and gave power of 
raiſing the dead to his apoſtles, as well as of working 
other extraordinary works. While he was upon earth, 
he was continually giving inſtances of the moſt exten- 
ſive knowledge and power in nature over every ele- 
ment, every diſeaſe, over body and mind, over death 
itſelf, And before he left earth, and aſcended into 
heaven, he promiſed to ſend upon his apoſtles, who were 
to be employed in propagating his doctrines, the ex- 
traordinary gifts neceſſary to them for that effect, which 
accordingly he did; thus giving an indiſputable proof 
of his power and good-will to fulfill all he had pro- 
miſed. So that of what yet remains to be accompliſh- 
ed by him we have juſt reaſon to ſay, He who did the 
greater, can he not, will he not do the leſſer ? But ha- 
ving fully conſider'd the doctrines of Jeſus Chriſt in this 
light, i. e. as exemplified by his works in my philoſo- 


\ Þhical enquiry concerning the connexion between the mi- 
racles and doctrines of Feſus Chriſt, I ſhall not now inſiſt 


farther upon it. 2 
The truth of the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt and his a- 
poſtles ſtands upon an evidence which muſt be admit- 
ted while moral or hiſtorical evidence is admitted. And 
therefore the enemies of chriſtianity in no age have e- 
ver attacked that evidence. But the truth of the hiſto- 
ry being yielded, the evidence of chriſtianity muſt be 
indiſputable, if ſamples of power or knowledge are pro- 
r evidences of power or knowledge; which, I think, 
cannot poſſibly be denied. For that general propoſition 
being allowed, it cannot be ſaid that the works of 
Chriſt were not analogous in kind to his general preten- 
ſion to be a well qualified inſtructor; or, that they were 
not analogous in kind to each particular doctrine he 
taught. That hath never yet been aſſerted: nor hath it 
been ſaid, or can it be ſaid, that the ſamples he gave of 
various power in the natural and moral world were not 
8 Ii 2 pte- 
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proportioned to the moment of his claim as a divine in- 
ſtructor. That is, no objection hath ever hitherto 
been made againſt chriſtianity, which hath any tenden- 

to invalidate it. For it is ſelf-evident, that, admit- 
ting the truth of the hiſtory, there is no way of invali- 
dating the claim of Chriſt to be a ſufficiently qualified 


inſtructor in the doctrines he e but by ſhewing ei- 


ther that his works were not ſamples of his claim in 


kind, or not proportioned ſamples of it; there being 


no way of proving that a claim to knowledge or power 


is not ſufficiently proved by ſamples, but by ſhewing 


that the famples are not analogous or not proportioned 
in moment to that claim: A general truth, ſo evident, 
that I ſhould not have inſiſted fo long upon it, had I 


-not obſerved, that it is not attending to it that makes 
numbers ſwallow down, ſo readily, objections againſt 


chriſtianity, which due attention to it would quickly ſhew 


to make nothing at all againſt chriſtianity ; or to have 
no force but what lies in ſophiſtically miſrepreſenting 


the ſtate of -the queſtion. Let me only add, 1. that 


there being intermixed with the hiſtory of our Saviour 


and his apoſiles, and their other writings, together with 


the doctrines taught by Chriſt, and an account of the 
' miraculous works wrought by him, and by his apoſtles 


in conſequence of power delegated to them by him, to 
qualify them for propagating his doctrine, certain pro- 
phecies of future events, the gradual fulfilment of theſe 
_ makes a growing evidence for the truth of 
the hiſtory and the doctrines of Chriſt, This is a con- 
ſideration of great importance; for it ſhews that the 
chriſtian doctrine is not left by its great teacher to de- 
_ merely upon an evidence of paſt facts; but is 
ilt upon an evidence to which gradual fulfilment of 
rophecies was gradually to give new force and ſtrength. 
Bur this argument is fo fully, ſo accurately handled in an 
excellent late treatiſe ® upon the connexion of natural and 
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revealed religion, that it would be arrogance in me ta 
attempt to add any thing to what is there ſaid. 2. An 
inſtructor in the nature of God, and in ſeveral im- 
portant facts relating to the government of the moral 
world, and to human duty in conſequence of that go- 
vernment, who confirmed his inſtruction in the manner 
above-mentioned, might juſtly argue in this manner: 
My doctrine is ſo ccmforiable, ſo beneficial to man- 
kind, and hath ſo direct a tendency to promote true 
picty and virtue, that nothing can be more unreaſonable. 
than to ſuppoſe, that I have an ill deſign, or am aſſiſt- 
ed in the works I do by any malicious ſpirit, endued 
with extraordinary knowledge and power, Ir is to ſup- 
poſe an evil ſpirit acting contrary to its natural diſpoſi- 
tion. It is to ſuppoſe a wicked being employing all its 
power and ſkill to promote virtue, piety, and goodneſs. 
And thus our Saviour reaſoned in anſwer to tho'e who 
ſaid, he worked miracles by the aſſiſtance of the devil. 
4 The phariſees ſaid in their hearts, this fellow doth 
not caſt out devils but by Beelzebub the prince of the 
devils. And Jeſus knew their thoughts, and faid unto 
them, Every kingdom divided againſt itſelf is brought 
to deſolation; and every city divided againſt itſelf ſhall 
not ſtand. And if Satan caſt out Satan, he is divided 
againſt himſelf : how ſhall then his kingdom ſtand ? 
And if I by Beelzebub caſt out devils, by whom do 
your children pretend to caſt them out ? Therefore 
they ſhall be your judges. But if I caſt out devils by 
the ſpirit of God, then the kingdom of God is come 
unto you. Or elſe how can one enter into a ſtron 

man's houſe and ſpoil his goods, except he firſt bind 
the ſtrong man, and then he will ſpoil his houſe.”* 
3. But if it be faid, the queſtion is about Chriſt's pre- 
tenſion to a commiſſion from God to inſtruct ; to this 
the anſwer is obvious. For if one gives by his works 


Matt. xii. 24, Cc. 
+ See Dr. Clarke's Paraphraſe. 
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ſuch ſufficient ſamples of the power and knowledge he 


pretends to, that there is reaſon to truſt to his inſtruction, 
independently of all conſideration of his pretenſion to a 
divine commiſſion to inſtruct ; his pretenſion to ſuch a 
commiſſion cannot render his works inſufficient evi- 
dences of his capacity to inſtruct. And theretore, ſuch 
an inſtructor might reaſon with thoſe to whom he offer- 
ed inſtruction in this manner. I have given you ſuffi- 
cient evidence of my capacity to inſtruct you in cer- 
tain truths, and of my integrity, you have therefore 
good reaſon to believe my word, and receive my inſtruc- 
tion, tho' I had pretended to no divine commiſſion, 
but to come to you of my ſelf purely and ſolely out 
of my own good-will towards yon. Since there- 
fore I tell you, that J am commiſſioned by God to in- 
ſtruct you, and do not claim the honour to myſelf, 
but aſcribe it to him who ſent me, what reaſon have 
you not to believe me? Is my teſtimony leſs credible, 
or are the works I do leſs proper evidences of my qua- 
likcation to inſtruct you, becauſe I do not take the 


glory to myſelf, but give it wholly to him to whom 


truly it is due, even unto God, who ſent me to in- 
ſtruct you, and gave me all the power in heaven and 
earth my works ſnew me to have for that effect; even 
to ſatisfy you that I am ſent by him well qualified to in- 
ſtruct you in the doctrines I teach. And in this man- 
ner do we find our Saviour actually reaſoning : + * My 
doctrine is not mine, but his that fent me. If any man 
will do his will, he ſhall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God, or whether I ſpzak of my ſelf. He that 
ſpeaketh of himſelf ſecketh his own glory; but he that 
leeketh his glory that ſent him, the fame is true, and 
no unrighteouſneſs is in him,” „ Jeſus anſwered, 
I have not a devil, but I honour my Father, and ye 
diſhonour me. And I ſcek not mine own glory: there 
is one that ſeeketh and judgeth. If I honour myſelt, 
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my honour is nothing : it ismy Father that honoureth 
me, of whom you ſay, that he is your God.” Chriſt 
pretended to a divine commiſſion; and 'tis evident, 
that if his qualification to inſtruct, and the particular 
doctrines he taught, were ſufficiently juſtified and proved 
by proper ſamples, the truth of the divine commiſſion 
to which he pretended muſt neceſſarily be admitted. 
For what reaſon can there poſſibly be to doubt of the 
miſſion, when the particular knowledge or power the 
miſſionary claims as miſſionary, 1s ſufficiently aſcertain- 
ed by proper ſamples? But beſides, the whole ſeries of 
the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt were appealed to by him 
as one continued proof of his pretenſion to a divine 
miſſion : as one continued proof that he was qualified 
by God to be our inſtructor; and that his power was 
given to him for that end. His works were therefore 

at the ſame time proper ſamples of his divine miſſion, 
and of his capacity to inſtruct, What indeed can a di- 
vine miſſion mean, but a certain ſphere of knowledge 
and power beſtowed by God, and employed by his au- 
thority, to inſtruct in certain truths? But this being 
the meaning of a divine miſſion, ſamples or expert- 
ments of power and knowledge, analogous and pro- 
portional to the power and knowledge claimed, and a- 
nalogous to the particular doctrines taught, are a pro- 
per proof of a divine miſſion : the only proof that can 
be demanded or imagined, if ſamples or experiments 
of knowledge and power be proper evidences of know. 
ledge and power. And ſure there can be no other 
way of ſhewing knowledge and power, but by giving 
certain ſpecimens of it. But this argument is fully il- 
luſtrated in my enquiry into the connexion between 
the miracles and dottrines of Feſus Chriſt, IT ſhall 
therefore only add, in the laſt place, that as the 
evidence Chriſt gave of the truth of his doctrines, and 
his divine miſſion to teach them, is a proper, full, and 
truly philoſophical evidence of his pretenſions; fo chri- 
ſtianity leaves full room for all rational enquiries into 
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the government of the world, and does not in the leaſt 
encroach upon the province of reafon; The chriſtian 
doctrine is an account of certain important facts relating 
to the government of the world, virtue, piety, and a 
future ſtate, confirmed by teſtimony attended, as we 
have ſeen, with all the proper, all neceſfiry tokens or 
ſigns of credibiliry : but ſach an account is not intended 
to hinder, prevent, or cut off our enquiries into the 
natures and connexions of things. It diſcovers to us 
ſeveral truths, to the knowledge of which we cannot 
attain by our enquiries into nature, or by reaſoning 
from any truths ſo diſcovered, It alſo diſcovers to us 
ſeveral truths, which may be known to be true, by 
attending to the nature and connexions of things, or 
by reaſoning from truths ſo diſcovered, But it leaves 
room for us to ſcarch as deeply as we can into the go- 
vernment of the world, in order to have intrinſick evi- 
dence for thoſe truths, diſtinct from that extrinſick 
evidence which it gives for their truth, by well qualified 
teſtimony. It is therefore abſurd to ſay that it is not- 
conſiſtent with divine wiſdom to give us any inſtruction 
in truths diſcoverable by reaſon, beſides what we may 
have from reaſon, to which kind of inſtruction none 
can be ſuperior. For ſuppoſing, which is not the caſe, 
that there were no truths in the chriſtian revelation, 
but ſuch as are diſcoverable by reafon, or capable of 
ſcientific proof, it would not follow that it would be in- 
conſiſtent with wiſdom and goodnels to give us a teſti- 
mony concerning their truth, upon which we might 
depend; ſince ſuch teſtimony might be of uſe to ſuch 


as are not capable, or have not time to make rational 
enquiries into nature, and thus to get ſcientiſic con- 


viction of their truth; of great uſe to comfort and di- 
rect ſuch in the practice of virtue: and ſince as it leaves 
rational enquiries upon the ſame footing as if there 
were no ſuch inſtruction by teſtimony, fo it may be, it 
cannot but be of great uſe to rouze men, capable of 
being rouzed, to due diligence in carrying on rational 
enquiries, 
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enquiries, in proportion as they have time and oppor- 
tunity for ſuch uſeful and laudable employment, 

Surely none who is acquainted with the hiſtory of 
the world at the time when Chriſt appeared, will ſay, 
that inſtruction in true religion was not very ſeaſonable 
at that time: and how it can be proved to be incon- 
ſiſtent with divine wiſdom to give men calls to virtue 
and inſtructions in important truths, relative to virtue 
and piety, when they are ſadly corrupt and ignorant, 
by a ceacher duly qualified to gain attention and give 
ſatisfaction by proper ſamples of power and know 
I am at a loſs to imagine: and yet the greater part of 
the arguments againſt revelation ſeem to turn upon a 
ſuppoſition that ſuch calls to virtue are evidently repug- 
nant to divine adminiſtration. To ſay there never was 
or could be any ſuch call, any ſuch inſtruction, becauſe 
it does not happen every where, in every 88 or very 
often, and very univerſally, is a way of reaſoning, 
which, if adhered to, would lead into numberleſs ab- 
ſurdities too evident to be mentioned. And to fay it is 
not worth while to examine a pretenſion to divine au- 
thority to inſtruct in certain doctrines, becauſe God can- 
not, conſiſtently with his wiſdom, at any period of 
time, give a people any inſtruction by the teſtimony of 
an extraordinary teacher, 1s certainly to take upon us 
to dictate to the Governor of the world. Sure I may 
fay, that before one is thus hindered from examining a 
pretended revelation, he ought to have very clear evi- 
dence for the inconſiſtency with divine wiſdom, by 
which he juſtifies his neglect or contempt of the pre- 
tenſion, It 1s manifeſtly unjuſtifiable, unleſs that ir- 
conſiſtency be proved: and when was it proved, or 
who ever yet attempted to prove it? To prove ſuch 


an inconſiſtency, one muſt indeed firſt know all that is 


proper or requiſite to promote the general good of mo- 
ral beings, God's end of creation and government, 
which none certainly will, in direct terms at leaſt, pre- 
tend to. Finally, to aſk why, if chriſtianity be a di- 
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vine revelation, it is not more univerſal, is to aſk why 
the Governor of the world gave it to mankind in ſuch 
a manner as to leave the propagation of it to be carried 
on by the inſtrumentality of chriſtian believers, accor- 
ding to the common courſe of human affairs, i. e. it is 
to aſk why God fo orders the world, as to give chri- 
ſtians an excellent opportunity of exerciſing their bene- 
volence towards the reſt of mankind, involved in ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition, by taking proper methods to 
bring them to the knowledge of the moſt ſalutary and 
comfortable truths. | 

Chriſtianity is therefore a moſt excellent doctrine, 
and is attended with ſufficient evidence of its truth, 
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God's moral government. The explication of the text is 
chiefly taken from a ſermon of Dr. Clar#'s upon it, p. 1—15 
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PrzoPosITION I. 


EVELATION ſuppoſes the exiſtence of God and 
his moral attributes to be known and underſtood by 
thoſe to whom it is addreſſed p. 15 
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Without ſuch knowledge we are not able to judge of pre- 


0 


tences to divine revelation.ä— A divine meſſenger may be 
ſent to inſtruct a people quite ignorant of the Deity; but 
ſuch a meſſenger will firſt endeavour to give thoſe to whom 
he is ſent clear notions of God and his divine perſections, 
before he delivers any other part of his divine meſſage to 
them— He cannot poſſibly convince them that he is ſent by 
God to them; and that his commiſſion and meſſage are 
truly divine, till they underſtand what a meſſage from 
God means, and are able to try and judge it by ſome 
certain fule,—But he may reaſon with them in this man- 
ner, The works I do, * my extenſive knowledge of 
nature; and you have no reaſon to doubt of my candor 
and benevolence; you have therefore reaſon to believe me 
when I aſſure you, that the univerſe is made, preſerved, 
and governed by an infinitely wiſe, powerful, and good 
being; and that the more you ſearch into nature, and the 
larger views you become capable of taking of it by the ſe- 
dulons exerciſe of your reaſon, the more and clearer proofs 
you ſhall find of this truth. —T his reaſoning is truly philo- 
ſophical.— We reaſon in this manner every day in many 
inſtances ; and ſuch a teſtimony is in itſelf of a very fa- 
tisfactory kind, p. 19 
ur Saviour and his apoſtles ſuppoſe the divine perfections 
to be known from the conſideration of God's Works of 
creation and providence.— They appeal to God's works as 
fufficient proofs of his power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, — 
"They ſuppoſe the principles of natural religion to be 
known in that way.— They reaſon about them as truths 


caſily diſcoverable by reaſon | p. 20, 21 
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PROPOSITION IL, 


The exiſtence of one infinitely porperſul, wiſe and good 


mind, the Creator, Upholder, and Governor of all things, 


is a truth that lies plain and obvious to all who will 
but think, j 


here muſt be in nature actually exiſting ſome being, wo 
is the original fountain of all derived power, and whoſe 
power is underived ; or all power” is derived from nothing 
| | his 
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This argument is illuſtrated by conſidering our idea of 
power. What it is.— And whence we have it p. 22, 23 
There is, there can be but one author of that immenſe ſy- 
ſtem of which mankind are a part. There can be but 
one independent mind p. 24, 25, 26 
An original, independent mind cannot be malicious, —Such 
a mind muſt be perfectly benevolent. — And the author of 
our ſyſtem is perfectly benevolent, otherwiſe the order 
which prevails in nature, and our capacity of perceiving 
order and general good, and our diſpoſition to delight in 
it, are either blindly or maliciouſly produced. — T his ar- 
gument illuſtrated p. 27, 28, 29 
We find ſeveral reaſonings to that effect in the ſacred writ- 
ings p. 30, 31, 32, 33 
The abſurdity of ſaying that goodneſs in God is not the ſame 
as goodneſs in men, but ſomething of quite another kind, 
and which we underſtand not p. 34 


PrxoreosrI TION III. 


Tf the Author and Governor of all things be infinitely 
perfect, then, Whatever is, is right: of all poſſible 
ſyſtems he hath choſen the beſt, and conſequently there 
is no abſolute evil in the univerſe, 


The creation of an all-perfet mind muſt be the image of 
its creator,--It muſt therefore be perſect.— It is abſurd to 
ſuppoſe the author of the univerſe, our creator, not to 
act with intelligence and freedom, ſince we are intelligent 
agents.—And a perfectly wiſe and benevolent mind muſt - 
have choſen the beſt of all poſſible ſyſtems, —The ſyſtem 
in which there is the greateſt quantity of perfection and 
happineſs which can poſſibly take place p. 35, 36 

Whence then comes evil? There is no evil in an abſolute 
ſenſe, No evil with regard to the whole, —Becauſe all the 
evils which take place are the reſult of powers and general 
laws of powers, the uniform operation of which produces 
the greateſt perfection and good in the whole p. 37 


A diſtinction of Leibnitz between the antecedent and the con- 


ſequential will of God recognized | p. 38 
| His 
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His error in aſcribing an energy or productive opera- 
tiveneſs to motives which cannot poſſibly belong to 
them SER p. 38, 39 

In a ſtate or ſyſtem where there are free. agents, or where 
there is place for prudence and virtue, different methods of 
acting muſt have different effe&ts.—And as it is fit there 
ſhould be a great variety of beings capable of happineſs, 
ſo it is fit there ſhould be general methods by which all 
the different orders of beings in the ſame ſyſtem may 
have pleaſure, —But beings, whether of different bodily or- 
ganizations, or of different mental ſtructures, cannot receive 
pleaſure in the ſame way, or according to the ſame or- 
der pP. 39,40 

If we take an united view of ſeveral things in our ſyſtem 
relative to moral and natural evils, we ſhall quickly per- 
ceive that when we complain of the government of the 
world, on account of the evils prevailing in it, we fooliſh- 
ly demand ſome abſurdity, or ſome change to the worſe 

p. 40, 41 

The ſcripture account of the government of the world and 

of the ſources of evils natural and moral conſidered, God, 

after he had created the world, and c{tabliſhed the general 
laws conſtituting 1ts courſe and order, pronounced the 


whole good p. 41 
There are many beautiful hymns in ſcripture to the praiſe of 
the creation and its creator and governor p. 42 


Vet God is ſaid to be the author of evil; to create it. 
— The meaning is, God intends and purſues the uni- 
verſal good of his creation, and the evils which happen in 
it, are permitted to happen, not that there may be evils 
in it, but becauſe they are the reſult of good general 
laws neceſſary to the greater good and perfection p. 42 


This is the caſe with reſpect to natural evils, —And with re- 


gard to moral evils.— They are miſguidances or perverſions 
of excellent affections, all the general laws relative to the 
improvement or degeneracy of which, and all their difs 
ferent effects, are requiſite to the univerſal good p. 43, 44 
The abſurdity of aſſerting that power gives right; or of con- 
founding power with right | p. 45, 46 
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PROPOSITION IV. 


If God hath choſen and eſtabliſhed all things, as may beſt 
conduce to the greater good of the wwhole item; then 
excellent, full care is taken of moral beings in that H- 
ſtem ; or of that part in which virtue is concerned. 

The greater quantity of moral perfection and happineſs which 
can exiſt is the greateſt good that can be intended and 


purſued —But that cannot be purſued, unleſs due care be 
taken about virtue, which is nothing elſe but moral powers 


ſuitably cultivated and improved p. 47, 48 
This muſt be true, if moral powers be in their nature and kind 
of ſuperior excellence to animal ones p. 49 


But hence it does not follow, that proper, proportioned care 
is not, or may not be taken of inferior beings, And 
to them the care of providence manifeſtly extends p. 50 

So revelation likewiſe aſſerts p. 51 

It alſo aſſerts that there are various orders of moral agents 
ſuperior to man, — But at the ſame time it aſſerts, that 
man is not neglected, but highly honoured, —Endued with 
noble powers, — And inveſted with a very conſiderable 
dominion p. 52, 53 

This is a pleaſing reflexion, — It exceedingly exalts and en- 
nobles the mind. It ought to be ever preſent to our un- 
derſtandings p. 54, 55 

But why are the good afflicted? The ſcripture account of 
this matter.— We are here in a ſtate of diſcipline. Not 
the evils only, but the goods alſo of this life are deſigned 
to be means, ſubjects, and occaſions of moral improve- 
ment. Whereas the objection ſuppoſes adverſity only to 
be means of trial, and not proſperity p. 56, 57 

T he importance of this obſervation p. 58, 59 


ProPosITION V. 


F this be the univerſal rule with reſpect to all moral beings, 


« That whatſoever one ſoweth, that ſhall he reap. Then 
is every moral ſyſtem well governed; then are moral 
beings perfectiy well taken care of. 

If the adminiſtration of moral beings be juſt, faithful, and 
good, that rule muſt obtain,—And alternately if on 
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rule obtain, the adminiſtration is righteous; it is faith- 
ful and good p. 60 
This argument explained.—The rule ſuppoſes moral beings 
furniſhed with powers capable of moral improvements and 
of proportionable degrees of happineſs p. 61 
It ſuppoſes moral beings placed in circumſtances requiſite to, 
or proper for the exerciſes of their moral powers.—Powers 
otherwiſe placed are created in vain,—There is no ſymp- 
tom of ſuch uſeleſs profuſion of powers, or vain creation 
in nature | = 62 


The rule ſuppoſes or implies in it the dependence of the im- 


provement of moral powers, and of the happineſs reſult- 
ing therefrom upon the moral being itſelf, —It ſuppoſes 
the improvement of moral powers to be a progreſſive work. 
And it ſuppoſes the progrefſive improvements of moral 
powers to depend*upon the diſpoſition and will of the mo- 


ral being to ſet itſelf to make improvements.—It likewiſe 
ſuppoſes certain fixed general laws aſcertainable by moral 


beings, determining their ſpheres of activity, and the con- 
ſequences of their different methods of acting p. 62, 63 
It ſuppoſes moral beings ſo framed as to have a particular ſa- 
tisfaction in their own acquiſitions or improvements,— 
And finally, it ſuppoſes, that upon the whole, or in the 
ſum of things, happineſs is proportioned to moral improve- 


ment, virtue, or good deſert p. 64 
Such adminiſtration is juſt, righteous, faithful, perfectly 
good | - P- 65 


PROPHOSITION VI. 


F the rule defined be really obſerved with reſpect to 
mankind in their preſent ſlate, we have ground to 
conclude, that it is an univerſal law in God's moral ge- 
vernment. 


It hath been inſerred to be a rule neceſſary to good admini- 
ſtration from the very nature of good moral adminiſtfa- 
tion; and not from any thing particular in man's frame. 
— Tt hath therefore been deduced from ſuch pruiciples as 
prove it to be an univerſal law.—T he apoſtle inters it from 


ſuch univerſal principles —Frum the moral perſcctions of 
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But if it can be once proved from experience to be a rule 
that takes place with reſpect to mankind here in their pre- 
ſent ſtate, as ſhall be proved ; it may from hence be in- 
ferred to be au univerſal law in all moral ſyſtems. —Pro- 
vided analogy be a good foundation to reaſon upon in any 
caſe.— If we cannot reaſon ſo, we cannot prove gravita- 
tion to be an univerſal law in our mundan ſyſtem, becauſe 
it gives a ſimple, harmonious account of it. Which is more, 
if it be not an univerſal law, then are not all moral beings 
governed by a law ſuited to the powers in which they 
are analogous one to another. - which cannot be- ſuppoſed 

| p. 68, 69 


PROPBOSITION VII. 


2 «perience proves this to be the lam with reſpect to man- 
kind in their preſent ſtate. © That whatſoever @ man 
ſoweth, that ſhall be alſo reap.” 


The ſcripture aſſerts it to be the law with regard to our future 
ſtate and the final iſſue of things. — And we may juſtly 
conclude, that what is the law in the divine government 
of mankind with reſpect to a ſucceeding life, is the preſent 
law, as far as the natureof a preparative ſtate to a ſuture one 
admits, —But let us enquire into fact p. 70 

Only let us firſt conſider how philoſophers reaſon from expe- 
riments about natural appearances and their general laws, 

for we may reaſon in the ſame manner about moral appear- 
ances and their general laws | p. 71 

Let it likewiſe be premiſed that from the care of providence 
about the brute creation, in providing them with inſtincts 
ſuited to their various kinds and reſpective oeconomies 
we have reaſon to preſume ſimilar care about moral beings 
— about mankind 3 1 OM 

When we conſider the ſtate of mankind, we find it is the 
general law that one reaps as he ſows.—Almoſt all our 
pleaſures and pains are put in our own power, or depend upon 
our conduct. Our ſphere of power is very extenſive, We 

ought to ſtudy to know what is and what is not in our power: 
our T& #9 h, and ot T4 wx 6 . That is not the only 
thingwe ought to ſtudy ; but it is one principal thing -p.7 3,74 


To have a clearer view of this matter, let us conſider. our 


power with reſpect, 1. to externals; and, 2. with reſpect to 
internals, Our power in 5 is got by getting know- 
| k 


ledge; 
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ledge : it augments with our knowledge, —And we are 


fitted for extending our knowledge of nature, and by con- 


ſequence our dominion in nature, to a very. great degree 


| x. 
"_ then has natural knowledge made ſuch flow and ſmall 
vances ? p. 80 


This takes its riſe from various cauſes; all of which are 
originally founded in very uſeful affections or diſpoſi- 


tions in our make p. 81 
Moral knowledge and moral dominion are acquireable in the 
ſame way, and are of equal extent p. 81 


But let us conſider how certain, particular external purchaſes 
ſtand with regard to us, health and wealth (for peace, 
fair virtue] is all thy own) 82 

Self- gove rnment and temperance are neceſſary to health.— 
Pains are neceſſary as monitors. — Knowledge muſt be 
progreſſive ; and nature muſt be known in order to evite 
pains, eſcape them, deliver from them, or mitigate them 

8 

As ſor wealth, it is acquired by induſtry; ſo the * 
aſſerts.— And it is evident from experience. In theſe 
things therefore the law of induſtry takes place, „one 
reaps as he ſows,” p. 

We have no ground to complain of the adminiſtration of 
providence with reſpect to the diſtribution of external 

ds, — The general law of induſtry is an excellent one, 
and it takes place | p. 85 

It takes place likewiſe with reſpect to internal goods. they 
are all the purchaſe of induſtry.— Knowledge, —Powets, 
Good affections, Virtuous habits, All is purchaſed 
by induſtry | p. 86—89 

We have a natural ſenſe of right and wrong cultivable to 
great perfection p. 90 

And the law of habit is the Jaw of improvement to perſec- 

tion 7 . p. 91 
All this is plain from experience; and it is likewiſe the 
ſcripture doctrine.— Our moral ſenſe; and the power of 
habit; and the general law of induſtry with reſpect to 
acquiſitions of all ſorts, natural or moral, are acknowledged 
by the ſcriptures p. 92—94 

Some texts commented upon to prove this p. 95, 90 

But are there no limitations upon this general law of indu- 
ſtry; or no exceptions from it? I he ſcripture ſeems to 
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make ſome, when it ſays the battle is not to the ſtrong; 
&c,—The meaning of this p. 97, 98 
If the world be governed by general laws, when one law is 
oppoſed or thwarted in its operations, it muſt be by another 
general law.—It appears to be ſo in the natural world, and 
hence we may preſume it is ſo likewiſe in the moral world. 
—, e. if the general law of induſtry be limited or counter- 
acted, itis ſo by ſome other equally good general law p. 99 
An attempt to trace ſome limitations of the general law of in- 
duſtry to their ſources in other general laws p. 100, 101 
A great part of them evidently proceeds from the operation of 
the laws of matter and motion, which natural philoſophers 
have ſhewn to be excellent general laws p. 102 
Many, very many take their riſe from our ſocial dependence; 
or our being made for ſociety, and for arriving to our 
greateſt perfection and happineſs in a ſocial way, by mu- 
tual aſſiſtance, and by combining ourſelves into proper go- 
vernments adapted to promote the beſt general intereſt 


2 b p. 103 
This conſideration illuſtrated | p. 104, 105 
But what, after all, do theſe limitations upon the law of in- 
duſtry, which have been mentioned, and traced to their 
ſources, amount to? There muſt be differences among 
mankind— there muſt be a natural ariftocracy among man- 
kind (to uſe the words of a great author) to be the foun- 
dation of ſociety and government. And theſe differences give 
occaſion to the exerciſes of many noble virtues.— A reaſon- 
ing of St. Paul's about variety of gifts in the church ap- 
palied to ſociety in general p. 106—113 
The laws or cauſes whence the limitations upon the general 
law of induſtry proceed, are neceſſary to the greater good 
and great advantages may be deduced by prudence and vir- 
tue from the evils redounding from ſuch limitations - from 
all the evils that prevail in the world in general p. 114 
All things conſidered, i. e. the general law of induſtry and 
its limitations being duly weighed, all men are upon the 
moſt equal footing conſiſtent with the greater good of the 
kind, with reſpe& to external and internal advantages, 
Tho” ſome may be in more advantageous circumſtances 
than others for acquiring knowledge; yet virtue, i. e. ſelf- 
command, is acquirable in every ſtate.— And a virtuous 
mind may ſoon acquire knowledge with the aſſiſtance of o- 
thers in a future Rate 4 | p. 114 
2 
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And tho' ſome have not in this life occaſion to exert ſeveral 
virtues ; yet all who have attained to the love of virtue, and 
to ſelf-dominion, have the root of the matter in them; the 
never dying root of moral happineſs p. 115 

Let us add to this, that the various viciſſitudes in human life 
render our preſent ſtate a noble ſchool for improving us in 
moral knowledge. — And if we remember, that as there muſt 
be different abilities, turns, and ſituations in every ſocial 
ſtate; ſo this being our probationary ſtate, all the differen- 
ces which now obtain muſt be conſidered as differences be- 
longing to a probationary ſtate.— Ihe only queſtion therefore. 
with regard to them muſt be, whether they are improper 
or unſuitable to ſuch a ſtate, as ſuch” p. 116, 117 


CorRoLaRy I. 


If we may reaſon from analogy we may conclude, that the 
| law which hath been found to take place in our preſent 
| ſtate ſhall likewiſe take place in our future ſtate, if there be 
a future ſtate, without any limitations, but ſuch as are ne- 
ceſſary to the greater good. The apoſtle aſſerts, it is the 
law with regard to our future ſtate, "That every one ſhall 
reap there as he hath ſown here.” And as we may from 
hence preſume, that it is the law here as far as the deſign of 
our preſent ſtate of diſcipline allows it to prevail ; fo, ha- 
ving found it to be the law here, without any other ex- 
| ceptions or limitations but what are requiſite to general 
good, or to our probationary ſtate as ſuch, we can have no 
| reaſon to doubt, that in the final iſſue of things, or in a 
| future ſtate, every one ſhall reap as he hath ſown p. 117,118 


CorROLARY II. 


From the preſent ſtate of things we muſt infer, that there is 
a future {tate in which virtuous improvements ſhall have 
their full effect, their full reward; all the happineſs they 
are naturally capable of, in - conſequence of their being 
placed in circumſtances ſuited to them, If there be not, 
then is not the adminiſtration. perfect but if there be, then 
is it perfect and we have good reaſon, from the conſidera- 
tion of all things, to think it is as perfect as the ſcripture aſ- 
ſerts it to be.— If this be our probationary ſtate for a future 

onc, in which every one {hall reap as he ſows, it is a — 
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ſect ſtate; the government is good, Now the ſcripture 
aſſerts it to be ſuch; and it plainly appears to be ſuch 


p. 119—121 


8 


The ſcripture deftrine concerning providence more fully ex- 


plained, &c. 
A Preliminary OBsERvAT1IoON upon REASG¹x. 


HE ſcripture does not command us to relinquiſh, to 

diſtruſt our reaſon, but on the contrary to exerciſe it 
diligently and impartially ; without fear, but with caution ; 
boldly, but with a due ſenſe of the needfulneſs of accurate 
attention, Reaſon is our glory— our guide— our diſtin- 
guiſhing excellence. The chief buſineſs of reaſon is to di- 
rect our conduct - to enquire for that end into the frame 
and conſtitution of things— our make, the end of our crea- 
tion, the will of our maker, the moral excellencies mani- 
feſted by his works. Things may be dark to us who ſee not 
the whole. We muſt judge by parts or ſamples. —We are 
made to judge ſo of the whole, and of its author, —Where- 
ever we perceive agreement or diſagreement of ideas clearly, 
we have certainty.— Where we perceive likelihood in a” 
certain degree, we have probability to that degree. We 
may be certain of a truth, and yet not be able to anſwer ſe- 
veral queſtions nearly relating to it.— There can, how- 
ever, be no objections againſt a truth, which are arguments 
ab abſurdo againſt that 'truth,— Truth cannot lead to ab- 
ſurdity p. 123—130 


PRO PBOSTLITION 1. 


The government of the Author of the univerſe is univerſal 


and irreſiſtible. | 


Such it muſt be in the nature of things—ſuch the ſcripture aſ- 


ſerts it to be. The only difficulty here is about God's fore- 
knowledge of events, depending upon the free actions or 
determinations of moral agents, Predictions in ſcripture 

K k 3 | prove 
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prove there is ſuch ſoreknowledge.— But if it be not im- 
poſſible ; or if it can take place in particular caſes, it muſt 
be univerſal, —T he ſcriptures aflert it is univertal—and it 
muſt be ſuch, in order to God's being a moral governor— 
in order to his puniſhing and rewarding in a future lite 

| . p. 130—132 
Predetermination by God that ſuch and ſuch things ſhall hap- 
pen, is allowed to be repugnant to freedom of agency - To 
ſay all things which happen in a ſyſtem are predetermined 
by the author of the ſyſtem to happen, is to ſay, there are 
no created agents endued with power and choice, or inveſt- 
ed with certain ſpheres of activity in that ſyſtem. —Fore- 
knowledge founded upon ſuch predetermination is there- 
fore granted to be inconſiſtent with liberty, agency, or a 
ſphere of aftivity.—But may there not be foreknowledpe 
where there is no predetermination ; or foreknowledge of 
the choices and actions of free agents? P. 133 
Some have thought not; and that knowledge of the powers 
given, and all their poſſible determinations or exertions, to- 
gether with the exact knowledge of all the laws relating to 
the powers given, is ſufficient for the right government of 
motal beings. —But others think fore-knowiedge of every 
particular choice, reſolution, or action of every created 
agent is not inconſiſtent with free agency p. 134 
And to illuſtrate this, ſeveral conſiderations are offered and en- 
larged upon P: 135—138 
But having little new to add upon this obſcure ſubject, it re- 
mains to conſider, what is the meaning of a kingdom of the 
Devil in ſcripture.-Now, by conſidering the genius of 
the Jetoiſp language, it appears, that it means a kingdom 
of unrighteouſneſs or vice, —Not a power of acting in op- 
tion to divine providence in a literal ſenſe, All modern 
languages have a good deal of the ſame kind of phraſeology 
in them : or have adopted them from the ſcripture language 

| p. 139—141 

According to the ſeripture doctrine the providence of one al- 
mighty, irreſiſtible, univerſal Creator and Governor ruleth 
over all p. 141 
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ProPOsITION II. 


The dint providence is clearly and expreſsly aſerted in ſcrip- 
ture to be inſinitely wiſe and good, &c. 


The knowledge of the ſupreme fountain of all power muſt be 
commenſurate with his power, —His power being infinite, 
he muſt know all poſſible things, and connexions of things. 
—He muſt know what is beſt. —He muſt know the beſt 

end, and the beſt means for attaining to it p. 142, 143 

It is abſurd to ſuppoſe a being to comprehend all poſſible con- 
nexions of things, and not to know what is beſt, But a be- 
ing who perceives what is beſt, muſt chuſe it, muſt delight 
init p. 144 

We are ſo made, that we cannot perceive the beſt without 
chuſing it, without approving it.— It is abſurd to ſuppoſe 

our author not to have the ſame diſpoſition, This argu- 
ment illuſtrated, In order to this, beauty is ſhewn to be 
connected with utility and regularity.— Not to be the ſame 
perception, but to be ſomething diſtin from them, and 
connected with them P. 145—147 

This argument chiefly turns upon this one point, viz. the 

impoſſibility of our having a capacity of diſcerning the beſt 
in any circumſtances by compariſon, and a natural deter- 
mination to approve it ſo, as that however we may act, we 
cannot but approve it, unleſs the author of our nature have 
a ſimilar diſpoſition—for nothing can be produced blindly 

| p- 148, 149 

The ſcripture authorizes us to aſcribe every power, every af- 
ſection we are endued with to God in a degree removed 
from all imperfetion,—And God muſt either have pro- 
duced our powers and diſpoſitions without having any idea 
of them, which is abſurd ; or he muſt have powers. and 
diſpoſitions analogous to them in kind, but infinitely more 

perfect | p. 150 

God muſt have a moral ſenſe (if we may ſo ſpeak) or a ca- 
pacity of diſcerning moral good and evil, and a diſpoſition 
to. approve the former, and diſapprove the latter; or we 
could not have or acquire any ſuch capacity and diſpoſition 

p. 150, 151 


do the ſcripture reaſons in ſeveral places.— The divine good- 


neſs is lixewiſe proved from other conſiderationg p. 152 
KK 4 It 
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is proper to add two important remarks on this head— 
1. To ſhew how we who know, who can but. know a 
part, may or can judge of the whole.—We are made to judge 
by ſamples ; i. e. we are made to be determined to act by 
ſamples with complacency and aſſurance proportioned to the 
degrees of likelihooed.— This is fat. —And it is an argu- 
ment of the wiſdom and goodneſs of our author in adjuſting 
the temperature of our minds to our fituation p. 15 3—155 
urther, we cannot conceive a ſyſtem in which there are 
free-agents where certain actions muſt not be attended with 
hurtful conſequences, and others with good ones p. 156,157 


Hence we may conclude, that all is good. That is the more 


2. 


probable opinion.-— The mind by theſe conſiderations is 
naturally diſpoſed to preſume all is good. — And the reaſon 
of this is, that we are ſo made p. 158, 159 
Another obſervatiom is this, viz. That the faithfulneſs, 
veracity, and other attributes aſcribed to God in ſcripture, 
are perhaps comprehended in the idea of perfect goodneſs, 
or they may be deduced from it. But we may infer, that 
they belong to God from our being made to approve vera- 
city, candour, equality, uniformity, ſimplicity, and con- 
ſiſtency in themſelves, without taking their tendency to 
promote the greater good into the conſideration—'F heſe 
qualities are approved by our mind as immediately as be- 
nevolence, and on their own account, We can ſee why 
we are ſo made, upon ſuppoſition that our ſtrict adherence 
to truth be neceſſary to promote the greater good of ſociety, 
ſince we are not in all caſes capable of judging immediate- 
Iy what that greater good requires.—-Nay, tho' we could, 
we may ſee a good reaſon for fo conſtituting us, that we 
might immediately approve truth and veracity, &c. for 
ſuch a determination is a corroborattve. an aſſiſtant to bene- 
volence, and a guide to it. And being ſo made, the pre- 
ſumption lies, that to God himſelf theſe qualities appear 
amiable in themſelves. —And that the obſervance of them 
by him is neceſſary to the greater good of his creation.— 


"The preſumption lies ſo, independently of all other conſi- 
derations | wp p. 160—163 


But in every caſe we can put or imagine, God's departing 


from veracity would be excecdingly hurtful, —And there- 
tore we may juſtly conclude, that the. univerſal obſervance 
of veracity, faithfulneſs, and uniformity is neceſſary to the 

greater 


tion and government | 
One thing is certain. They are rules of action with regard 
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greater good of moral beings, the chief end of God's crea- 
p. 164 


to us, which we have no right to depart from. They are 
intended to be rules for our conduct in purſuing the uni- 
verſal good of our kind p. 165 


But this leads me to conſider, what it is which the holy ſcrip- 


ture calls the mercy, the compaſſion, the forgiving diſpo-—- 
fitiongof God | p. 165, 166 


The ſcripture abſcribes theſe attributes to God,—And the 


conduct of providence ſhews they belong to God, —It was 
obſerved by a wiſe heathen, That this world is our ſtate 
of probation ; and the next our ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments. That many wicked men being mercifully 
ſpared, are led at laſt to repentance, That many wicked 
men are fathers of good children.—That by the bad the 
virtuous are exerciſed and tried. That the wicked far 
from being happy in the moſt proſperous circumſtances, are 
really very miſerable.— That by the general laws provi- 
dence obſerves, the ruin of ſtates, and of particular perſons, 
is brought about in a more inſtructive way than it could be 
by partial, immediate, extraordinary puniſhments.— That 
no wicked man can be deſtroyed without involving others 
not ſo bad, perhaps good, in his perdition. — That men 
are fitted to ſtudy the conduct of providence ; and ought 
to imitate it. Now this conduct of ſparing finners, or 
forbearing them, is deſigned to lead us to a merciful, for- 


giving temper, —Every man falls ſhort of his — e 


ſtands in need of compaſſion and forbearance from 

But who can have confidence to ask or hope for it, unleſs 
he have a forgiving compaſſionate temper towards his fel- 
low creatures ? h p. 167, 168 


T heſe reaſons coincide with the ſcripture account of God's 


government of the world. —And to them we are naturally 
led by the attentive conſideration of the conduct of divine 
providence p. 168, 169 


To prevent miſtakes on this head, ſome important obſerva- 


tions are ſuggeſted p. 169, 170 


All theſe are founded on what the ſcripture teaches concern- 
ing God, - providence, our preſent and future ſtate, and 


the nature of things p. 170, 171 
Hence 
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Hence it follows, that it is abſurd to ſay there is no reaſon to 
fear a good being, p. 172 
The ſum of the whole, | ibid, 


PrxoPosITion III. 
The divine, infinitely wiſe, juſt, faithful, good providence 


governs the whole univerſe by general laws; nor is what 
is ſaid in ſcripture of ſpecial, miraculous interpoſitions of 
providence inconſiſtent with ſuch government. 


What the ſcripture ſays of God's government of the materi- 
al world, muſt be underſtood to mean government by ge- 
neral laws p. 173, 174 

Several general laws are mentioned in ſcripture as obſerved by 
God in the government of the moral world p. 174, 175 

We may reaſon alternately, that if general laws be obſerved 
in the one, they are alſo obſerved in the other p. 175 

An objection againſt reaſoning from the government of the 
material world to the government of the moral, fully con- 

ſidered.—— They are not two diſtin, but one ſyſtem 
p. 176—178 

Further, the moral world is very analogous to the material, 
in ſeyeral reſpects.— Whence we may juſtly preſume, go- 
vernment in the former as well as in the latter by general 
laws, And by ſimilar laws, as far as may be p. 179, 

| 180 

But why ſuch ſtreſs upon government by general laws? — 
The intereſts of intelligent agents require it.— There can 
be no general order or perfection on any other paces 

| p. 181, 182 

Now miraculous interpoſitions are not inconſiſtent with ge- 
neral laws, For miraculous interpoſitions may be by ge- 
neral laws, as well as the more ordinary events of provi- 
dence. | p. 183 

They muſt be fo brought about if God's government be by 

general laws, as we muſt conclude it to be from analogy ; 
and as it muſt be in conſequence of his wiſdom and benevo- 
lence, or his regard to moral agents. They may be ſuch for 
what we know—for we only call events miraculous, be- 
cauſe they are very uncommon, and we cannot reduce them 
to general laws—or, becauſe they are contrary to the general 
laws in pur ſphere of activity, or which conſtitute it p. - 84 

| | ut 


But what confines our power may be no confinement to be- 
ings of higher powers, or inveſted with a larger ſphere of 
activity. p. 185—187 

This will make no confuſion in nature. There can be none 
while the ſpheres of activity belonging to different beings re- 
main uniformly the ſame with regard to them. This 
illuſtrated. p. 188 

Our ſphere remaining the ſame, our natural power and 
our natural duty remain unaltered —Yet we may be 
inſtructed, helped, &c. in various ways, by ſuperior be- 
ings acting above our ſphere, but agreeably to their own. 

And all ſuch events being produced by powers given by 
God, with laws relating to them of his appointment, are 
parts of a general ſcheme, and produced by general laws, 
tho' they appear extraordinary to us, and cannot be reduced 
by us to their laws; or tho' they be really repugnant to the 
laws bounding and conſtituting our ſphere of power and do- 

minion. p. 189, 190 

We are intended to gather knowledge of nature from expe- 
rience and teſtimony. We have no right to reject 
teſtimony offered to us by ſuperior beings, with inſtances 
of ſuperior knowledge and power to ſhew their qualifica- 
tion to inſtruct us.— It is abſurd to do it on pretence that 
our duty is to be ſolely collected by ordinary experience. — 
Such teſtimony cannot alter what ordinary experience 
ſhews to be our duty; but it may give us directions with 
regard to our duty not diſcoverable by our experience in the 
ordinary way, that is, without inſtruction from a ſuperior 
being. — And it may be of uſe to engage our attention to 
probabilities deducible from what appears to us in the ordina- 
ry courſe of nature p. 190, 19 

The ſcripture doctrine concerning all beings, however ſupe- 
rior to man, is, That they work by derived powers; and 
within bounds or ſpheres of dominion appointed by God 
to them, as our ſphere of activity is to us.—And all the 
interpoſitions mentioned in ſcripture by ſuperior beings, 
muſt be underſtood to mean, in itions extraordinary 
or miraculous to us, becauſe beyond our ſphere—but not a- 
nomalous, not pro re nata, or without the original ſcheme 

of providence p. 191, 192 


% # 
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ProPosI TION IV. 


The providence of God works agreeably to, or conſiſtently 
with the liberty of moral agents. 


The ſcripture notion of moral liberty and flavery.—W hat it 
ſuppoſes and implies in it p. 193 
It is a perfection acquired by the exerciſe of reaſon, — by ha- 
bit.— It preſuppoſes that knowledge may be acquired by us, 
— and it preſuppoſes the law of habits p. 194—197 
Notwithſtanding the debates among philoſophers about our 
| free agency, moſt philoſophers agree, that according to ap- 
rances we are free, or have power ; which is yielding 
all, the queſtion being about fa&t,—Some have ſaid neceſ- 
fity is not inconſiſtent with accountableneſs for our actions. 
uch neceſſity is not then inconſiſtent with free agency. 
For free agency is having a power, a ſphere of activity, 
for which we are accountable ;. or by the exerciſe of which 
there is good or ill deſert as it is right or wrong p. 198, 199 
That we have a certain ſphere of activity is as evident from 
Experience as any thing is or can be.— That our volitions 
are our own, totally our own, is as plain.— Tis hard 
therefore to ſay, what they would be at, who aſſert we 
are neceſſary agents.—lIt can't be to aſſert, that we are a- 
gents who lo not act.— There can be no ſuch thing as a- 
gency attended with ſomething that deſtroys agency.— 
The arguments offered to eſtabliſh neceſſity fem to be odd 
uibbles—ſtudied verbal labyrinths—or they beg the que- 
ion p-. 200-205 
Let us keep to experience and plain language; the queſtion is, 
whether we are not free with regard to certain actions; 
whether certain things do not depend on us as to their exi- 
ſtence or non-exiſtence, and conſequently are within our 
power, or our ſphere of aCtivity.,—And whether, having a 
certain ſphere of activity, we are not, ſo far as it reaches, ac- 
countable agents, ade of praiſe and blame, virtue and de- 
merit, We are naturally determined to think we are ſuch, 
 —We are treated as if we were ſuch in the conduct of provi- 
dence, — And the ſcripture conſiders us as ſuch p. 266, 207 


Con- 
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CorRolaRy I. 


Hence we may fee in what ſenſe the world is a perfe& 
ſcheme : not that there are not corruptions and conſequen- 
ces of corruptions in it, without which it would be better: 
but becauſe thoſe corruptions and their conſequences which 
take place in it, take place according to, and in conſe- 
quence of powers and laws of powers requiſite to general 

| | 208 

Not that the ſcheme is at every inſtant, or in the — 
courſe of things already perfect or finiſned, but becauſe it 
is a ſcheme which is advanced or carried on according to 
the beſt general laws for the greater good. Did the ſcheme 
of providence with regard to mankind end here in this 
life, it would be a very imperfect ſcheme, —But conſider- 
ed as not ending here, but tending towards another life, it 
is perfect. — It is therefore ſuch a ſcheme, — The ſcripture 
aſſerts it to be ſuch - It muſt be ſuch, if the Creator and Ad- 
miniſtrator be infinitely wiſe, perfect, and good, —And a- 
nalogy leads us to conceive of our preſent life, as a pro- 
bationary ſtate, to be ſucceeded by a future life, which is 
to be its harveſt, —So the apoſtle Ceaks—And ſuch does 
the conſtitution and courſe of things appear to be p. 209, 

210 


CorRoLARY II. 


If God be infinitely good, and his government be infinitely 
perfect, as the ſcripture aſſures us it is, and as reaſon and a- 
nalogy plainly prove it to be, then is all praiſe and adora- 
tion due to God.—lIt is a reaſonable exerciſe, —lt is a plea- 
ſant one.— It has an excellent effect on the temper and diſ- 
poſition of the mind—it promotes benevolence p. 211, 212 

The pattern of worſhip, commonly called the Lord's-prayer, 
ſhews us, that the deſign of prayer or worſhip is to praiſe 
God with ſerious, warm affection.— To reſign ourſelves 
with complacency and delight to the all-governing will.— 
To ask virtue, and to ask it is to have jt.— And to indulge 
ourſelves in acts of benevolence towards all men, In acts 
of forgiveneſs towards our enemies, And in a ſenſe of our 
own obligations to the compaſſion and forbearance of God, 
deligned to lead us to repentance, that becoming virtuous 

we 
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we may be capacitated for rational or virtuous happineſs in 
the life to come, when virtuous habits ſhall be duly placed 
in order to receive full and compleat happineſs from their 
proper exerciſes _ | p. 212 
A commentary on the Lord's prayer. Whence it appears that 
the religious worſhip preſcribed or recommended by chri- 
ſtianity, is a rational, agreeable, wholeſome, truly virtuous 

, Exerciſe, Reaſon preſcribes it as a duty to God, and as 
neceſſary to the right diſcipline of our minds, or to the 
nouriſhment and confirmation of virtuous temper p. 213, 

| 214, 215 
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SECT. III. 
A Preliminary obſervation upon the eſſential difference be- 
tween virtue and vice.— Or a reaſoning to prove the na- 
tural and immutable difference between vittue and vice, in 
the way of ſome of the better ancients If the words perfec- 
tion and imperfection be acknowledged to have a meaning 
with regard to any power, quality or conſtitution, virtue and 
vice muſt be owned to be eſſentially different. Or the 
eſſential immutable excellence of virtue muſt be owned ; 
virtue being the moſt perfect ſtate of moral powers p. us, 

"i 217, 21 
In treating of virtue there are two queſtions to be diſcuſſed, 
— The firſt is, what is the moſt perfe& and moſt excel- 
lent ſtate of the powers which conſtitute us men; and by 
what exerciſes that perfect ſtate is acquired or attained to ? 
— The other is, how our intereſt ſtands in conſequence of 
our conſtitution and the connexions of things, with reſpect 
to virtue or moral perfection? — To both which a ſatis- 
ſying anſwer, I hope, is given in the following enquiry 

| | p. 219, 220 


— 


PROPOSITION I. 


The moral perfection we are called by revelation to purſue, 
may be reduced to thoſe two generals. The perfection of 
our underſtanding, and the perfection of our will or 
temper. 

What relates to our preſent perfection is eomprehended in 
thoſe two, a found body and a ſound mind; the duties - 
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the firſt claſs will appear in explaining thoſe of the ſecond 
p. 221 
Let us conſider our duty with reſpe& to our underſtanding- 
— Now, wherein its perfection and Cultivation conſiſts, 
cannot be better illuſtrated than by comparing the under- 
ftanding with the eye. — Our Saviour's exhortations with 
regard to it frequently run in that ſtrain 222—224 
It is in every man's power to improve his ding to 
great degree of ſoundneſs and perfection p. 225 
Such improvement affords great pleaſure, — and is a very 
great excellenc p. 226 
We are born with faculties and powers capable almoſt of any 
thing ; ſuch, at leaſt, as would carry us farther than is 
imagined ; — but it is only the exerciſe of thoſe powers 
which gives us ability and skill in any thing ; and leads us 
toward perfection. — This illuſtrated by a reaſoning from 

Mr. Locke p. 227—230 
Some uſeful inferences from this reaſoning — with reſpect to 
proper care about the commons — and the uſefulneſs of the 
Chriſtian Sabbath p. 231—234 
How eaſy it is for every one to acquire the knowledge of mo- 
ral obligations, — Our ſocial benevolent p ion points 
us to all ſocial duties, — Self- love rightly directed points to 
the ſame conduct. — Our intereſt evidently lies in that 
conduct, — Beſides, we have an approving and diſapproving 
faculty, which immediately diſcerns and approves virtue in 
every inſtance T7 | p. 235240 
So the ſcripture teaches us, commanding us to take due care 
of our moral conſcience p. 241, 242 
Some reflexions on the ſources of error, and impediments ta 
progreſs in knowledge | . 242 
The very eagerneſs and ſtrong bent of the mind after know- 
ledge is often an hindrance to it, — it occaſions precipi- 
tancy and deſultorineſs, — raſhneſs in drawing general con- 
cluſions p. 243 
Our love of exerciſe, progreſs and novelty ; and our natural 
delight in analogy or fimilitude, — but chiefly the aſſoci- 
ating aptitude in our minds are the occaſions of error, — 
but they are in themſelves principles of great and extenſive 
utility 9.244 
It is the buſineſs of education to prevent theſe abuſes and miſ- 
guidances of uſeful and good affections or principles in our 
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But, which is of chief conſideration at preſent, how eaſily 
moral, which is the moſt important of all knowledge, may 

be acquired by all men, will clearly appear, if we conſider 
what is that right moral temper of mind and correſpon- 
dent conduct we are commanded by revelation to endea- 
vour to attain to, as our happineſs, our intereſt, our duty 
and our glory, — This temper conſidered, — no,perſon; 
can reflect upon it without approving it p. 246249 
All men, in all ages, have acknowledged its worth, and ex- 
cellence. Every man perceives it to be his duty, his dig ni- 
ty, his happineſs | cd p. 250, 251 
Its connexion with our intereſt, in all reſpects, is obvious. — 
It does not require a nice or difficult computation to diſ- 
cover it, — There are and always have been very ſignificant 
proverbs in all countries, expreſſing the wiſdom of virtuous 
and the folly of vitious * 7 — or ſtrongly declaring, 
as Homer expreſſes it, ** That never, never wicked man 

_, was ky Some proverbs in Solomon to this purpoſe com- 
mented upon p. 252,257 


But it is proper to conſider ſome other views chriſtianity gives 


us of our duty, dignity and intereſt. | p. 258 
Poros io II. 


According to revelation, we are made and placed in our 
preſent ſtate chiefly to endeavour to attain to the love of 
the pleaſures ariſing from rational, virtuous exerciſes; 
and to the tontempt of mere ſenſual pleaſure, in compa- 

nien of them: And this reaſon itſelf plainly proves 
to be the-chief end of our being, from the very nature of 
our frame, and from our , preſent ſituation, which are 


admirably well adapted one ta another. - 
The Chriſtian revelation plainly repreſents our duty in this 
manner | | vi... i. 258, 250 


Let us therefore look into our frame and conſtitution, that 
ve may ſee what may be inferred from hence p. 260 
If we conſider our whole frame, as we are compounded of at- 
ſections, appetites and paſſions to be governed, and reaſon 
to govern, it appears to be the end of our creation, that 
xeaſon ſhould be eſtabliſhed by us in our minds, as the 
. ruling principle; as our judge and law-giver p, yr 
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17 we may reaſon at all about final cauſes that concluſion muſt 
hold good P. 262 
The natural happineſs of a being muſt be ſimilar to, of a kind 
with, and reſult from its frame and compoſition, — We 
are therefore made for rational exerciſes, and virtuous hap- 
pineſs | 263 
Our chief happineſs cannot reſult ſrom the exerciſes of thoſe 
affections which have; with reſpe& to others in our frame, 
the moſt diſtant relation to our guiding principle. It muſt 
ariſe from the exerciſe of our reaſon, as our governing prin- 
Ciple over the affections if our frame, naturally ſubjected to 
it, and intended to be governed by it p. 264, 265 
If our end may be inferred from our frame, the will and in- 
5 of our Author may be inferred from our frame 
eſe two muſt cointide, or mean the ſame thing. 
Wherefore it muſt be the will and intention of our author, 
that reaſon act in us as a ruling principle p. 266 
The conſtitution of man, which, conſidered by itſelf, is it - 
ſelf a-law to man, is, conſidered as pointing out to us 
the will of our Author with relation to our conduct, a law 

. in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, the law of our Maker p. 267 
But this concluſion being fixed; to endeavour after moral per- 
ſection is our duty; or we are obliged to it in every ſenſe of 
„the words duty and obligation # p. 267 
Now, this principle being eſtabliſhed# it follows; that it muit 
be our intereſt on the whole to endeavour to attain to moral 
rfection. Even tho our acting ſo ſhould at preſent be 
— attended with an over-ballance of pain; be- 
cauſe that cannot poſſibly be the caſe for ever, or upon the 
Whole; under good adminiſtration.— But all things around 
us ſhew we are under the adminiſtration of an infinitely wiſe 
and good being. Our own frame proves it . 268 
And, in fact, acting agreeably to reaſon is always our beſt in- 
tereſt; or greateſt happineſs, the extraordinary caſe of per- 
ſecution excepted. —In which caſe there is a ſatisfaction at- 
tending the ſtrength of mind, in adhering to virtue, which 
is an unſpeakable feaſt to thoſe who ſeem to ſuffer, and to 
them preſages a future glorious recompence.— T his is the 
language of reaſon, as well as of revelation, That virtue 
by its ſufferings ſhall be fitted for a peculiarly glorious ſhare 
of after-happinefs.—It muſt be ſo under that good admini- 
ſtration of which every thing we ſee bears evident marks; 
And whence elſe is it, that virtue is ſs delightful, fo 
| Ll pleaſant 
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pleaſant in its exerciſes, even while it ſuffers, but becauſe 
the author of nature hath ſo conſtituted moral beings, that 
virtue, in proportion to its advances, fills the mind with 
proportionably great joy.—Hath ſuch a conſtitution the ap- 
pearance of a malignant, vitious author? . 269 
If we attend to our conſtitution, we ſhall find that the grati- 
fication any ſenſible object gives us, is naturally in propor- 
tion to the violence of the craving nature excites in us 
when ſuch gratification is neceſſary to the ſuſtenance of our 
bodies. Abſtract from the pleaſures accompanying ſen- 
ſible gratifications thoſe which belong to the ſocial 
our frame, and nothing remains but what is mere relief from 
painful appetite.— And exceſles create pain and uneaſineſs. 
—We are not made therefore for luxury or debauchery 
« 270 
On the other hand, how pure, how uncloying are all the 25 
erciſes of our underſtanding in the contemplation of order, 
harmony, and general good.—And how much ſuperior, 
even to theſe pleaſures, are the exerciſes of benevolence 
p. 271, 272 
The mind of man, being make for exerciſe, for ſeveral ex- 
erciſes in particular, cannot be eaſy or happy, if it be not 
imployed in ſome uſeful way.—Ard as no moral being can 
be eaſy if it have evil-conſciouſneſs, ſo there is no happineſs 
ſuperior to ſelflapprobation united with a ſenſe of merited 


eſteem with all good beings, and a ſenſe of the divine ap- 
probation and favour 


173 1 
The ſcripture, therefore, conſiders human its 7 1 
light, and addreſſes itſelf to us as we are really formed 
and conſtituted, when it calls upon us to purify our minds, 
&c.— The antient moraliſts have given us he fame idea 
of our duty, intereſt, and dignity p. 275, 276 
Hence we have reaſon to think, we are made for improve- 
ment in virtue here, and to be happy hereafter, in conſe- 
uence of our moral perfection.— This is a conſiſtent, a 
Jetightful idea of the government of the world. And there 
is no ground from any thing we can perceive, to think o- 
3 of the government of moral beings p. 277 


Corollary I. : 


Hence we may ſee the fitneſs, the neceſſity of thoſe ſcripture 
" precepts to mortify our evil concupiſcences. They muſt 


* 
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be ſtrangers to the reciprocal dependence of our bodies and 
minds, and to the nature of virtuous progreſs, who quar- 
rel with thoſe precepts © | p. 278, 279 
Several conſiderations to prove this p. 280—284 


CoxoLtanry II. 


Our preſent ſtate is juſtly repreſented in ſcripture under the 
idea of a probationary one, and virtue under the notion of 
a warfare, So it was likewiſe repreſented by ancient mo- 
ralifts ; p. 285 


CoroLaRry III. 


The holy ſcripture is not inconſiſtent with itſelf, when it ſets 
forth, virtue at the ſame time as a ſtruggle, and as its own 
reward. We muſt diſtinguiſh, as in learning a ſcience, 
ſo in virtuous progreſs, two different periods p. 286 

Virtue, while it is a ſtruggle againſt bad habits, is painful, yet 
a prongs ſtruggle :— And when virtue is become habitual, 

is eaſy and ſmooth ; all its paths are perfect 1 
| | p. 286 

Whence the difficulty in conquering habits ariſe : it is , ſo 
great as is imagined | p. 287 

Notwithſtanding all the difficulties that may attend virtuous 
progreſs, it is man's greateſt happineſs here p. 288 

There is no higher pleaſure than virtuous exerciſe, —There- 
fore no pleaſure but what ariſes from the exerciſe of virtue 
can be the reward of virtue. The abſurdity of ſuppoſing a 
ſtate of rewards for virtuous progreſs diſtinct from the plea- 
ſures ariſing from virtue itſelf— And of ſuppoſing all the 
obligation to the ſtudy of virtue to ariſe from a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments—rewards not conſiſting in 
virtuous exerciſes and enjoy ments p. 289—29 

An objection ſtated and anſwered, which is taken from the 
ſeeming inequality of mankind with regard to virtuous pro- 
greſs nz“ p. 292—294 


PRO PBOSTTIO III. 


Man is well furniſhed for attaining to the moral perſection he 
is commanded by reyelation to labour to attain to: and re- 
F LI 2 velation 
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velation gives a true idea of human nature in the repre · 
ſentation it gives of human duty and happineſs.— Fo 
prove this, 1. It is ſhewn that the ſcripture no where ſets 

a mark before man too high above him; or no where re- 
preſents man in too favourable a light. If the imitation of 
God be not too high a mark, the ſcripture does not pro- 

' poſe too high a one p. 295, 296 
But that mark is not too high. It is the true idea of virtue 
of human duty —of the perſection, dignity, and happineſs 


man is made for Mot 4 p. 297-299 
It is not above our power. —It is the call of nature as well as 
of revelation p. 300-306 


2. It is ſnewn that the ſcripture no where ſinks too low, or 
no where gives us too mean a view of human nature.— 
No injuſtice is done to human nature, by repreſenting it 
capable of the greateſt depravity p. 307, 308 
Peccability 15 not inconſiſtent with original integrity p. 309 
Virtuous progreſs ſuppoſes, requires a ſtate of trial; — and 
ours is a proper one ſor uus 310, 311 
Human nature has been ſadly miſrepreſented, — But there is 
no foundation in ſcripture for ſuch black repreſentations of 
our conſtitution,— The foundation of this error is, 2. That 
ſome have taken their eſtimate of human nature from the 
force of perverted paſſions among mankind. — But all our 
affections are in themſelves good; — refentment, — love 
of power, — ſelf-Jove, — every affection — and we have a 
moral ſenſe of right and wrong 312—315 
2. Certain ways of ſpeaking in ſcripture about the corruption 
of particular perſons, families, countries or ages, have been 
miſinterpreted ; — a ſpecimen of ſuch perverſions of ſcrip- 
ture, Fr. 316, 317 
In order to ſhew that chriſtianity no wher2 ſinks too low, 
the chriſtian precept about poverty in ſpirit, which hath 


been carped at, is fully explained p. 318—321 
| It is recommended by ancient moraliſts as the very eſſence 
of virtue p. 328 


Let us now enquire into the meaning of certain exhortations 
in ſcripture to guard againſt the deceitfulneſs of fin, and 
againſt the deceitfulneſs of our own hearts. — Sin is exceed- 
ing deceitful, — The ſcripture: account of this p. 329— 


I 
The ancients give the ſame account of it.— The whole of 


moral diſcipline conſiſts in watchfulneſs againſt the _— 
| Wiles, 


3 1, A, ME. 
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wiles, the enchantments of vice or falſe pleaſure. Integri- 
ty cannot otherwiſe be preſerved - p. 332338 


The commands to watch againſt the deceitfulneſs of our own 


hearts, or ſelf-flattery, are 'no'leſs neceſſary - p. 339 
It 23 ra importance not to be deceived with,ovghed to our 
character, or our ſoundneſs and ſtrength of mind; 
— not to truſt too much to the virtuous ſentiments we may 
ſometimes feel ; — and to our right notions of duty, when 
we think on the matter: — we are to meaſure our virtue, 
our goodneſs, by our real activity in 4 good to our 
fellow creatures, to ſociety P. 340, 341 
Some place virtue in frequent acts of devotion. Bom place 
it bf, alm{giving. — But it cannot conſiſt in any thing but 
active benevolence toward our fellow-creatures.— There 
be almſgiving without true charity z — and it is ab- 
furd to pretend to the love of God, unleſs we love man- 
kind — But true love to mankind does not reſt in virtuous 
feelings, ſentiments, "wiſhes ; it is active, — it is only va- 
jo yn in proportion as it is ſo.— The manifold abſurdities 
of placing virtue in any thing but benevolence ; and in 
' meaſuring the ſincerity; the truth, the value of beneyo- 
lence by any ther ſtandard but its uſeful fruits L 342 


— 351 
Our Siviour lacky the wle of religion | in the love of God 
and the love of mankind, and aſſerts, that they muſt 
_dvell together i in the ſame breaſt, or that-they cannot be 
ſeparated p- 352 
Of the love of our neighbour, << what it into love our neigh- 
bour as our ſelf ; — to do as we would be done by; — in 
What ſenſe love is the fulfilment of the law p. 353, 354 
The love of mankind includes in it the love of our enemies; 
— chriſtianity ſo explains benevolence; — it lays great 
ſtreſs on the practice of that precept ; — it is a miſtake to 
think it is not a precept of the law of nature, or of moral 
obligation diſcoverable by reaſon; it is, — and was in- 


culcated by ancient moraliſts jt p. 355—357 
This truth illuſtrated at great length, in order 1 7 ew the ex- 
tent of the law of nature p. 358—363 


3. Let us confider whether the chriſtian morality is deficient 
in any reſpec, leaves out or excludes any virtue. — It is 
thought to exclude friendſhip,'— and patriotiſm, or love of 
one's country. — An anſwer to this — againſt chri- 
ſtian morality, from an — author * p« 364—370 
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Bends Sa T4 


| Vie: are not merely commanded by revelation to do juſtice, 
and to be good and generous, but to love juſtice 3 - 
nels p. 371 


' Conor AR IL 


By moral perſeAtion, the ſcripture means fincere, habitual 


progreſs towards it | p. 372-374 
In what ſenſe a good man cannot fin ; — and what is the 


meaning of the reaſon given, _ his ſeed remaineth in 
him | p. 375378 


CoroLanry III. 


Hence it follows, that all ritual duties muſt be ſubordinate to 
the practice of moral virtues ; — ſo chriſtianity teaches j— 
they are the means, and moral perfection is the end p. 


| "3790-381 
cold LARRY IV. 


The ripe idea of virtue is, that it is a progreſs ord 
moral perſection and happineſs, to ariſe from it in a future 
Nate, in conſequence oof its bing e placed p. we 


. 4 
** tt. 1 
— 9 
3 


S ET. Iv. 
The ſeripture ductrine of a Feu, fate ee with rea- 


ſon and experience, 


Chriſtianity pretends to give a ſatisfying diſcovery of a future 
ſtate ; — it therefore deſerves our ſerious impartial attention 
and examination; — and that is all it requires; — it does 
not demand an implicit, blind reception p. 383, 384 


A Preliminary ProPos1T10N, 


| Nothing can be explained or made intelligible to any beings 
which hath not ſome analogy or likeneſs to their preſent 
| | Rate : : 
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| ſtate : wherefore, ſo far only can our future ſtate be laid 
open, or diſcovered to us, us it bears an analogy or like- 
neſs to our preſent condition and circumſtances p. 385, 386, 


Ine 


. Conoiuny II nk 
Hence a future ſtate, which is different in many reſpects 
from our preſent condition, can oy be made known to us 

in the few general reſpects in which it is analogous to our 

preſent ſtate. Cororary II. An Account of it muſt 
therefore conſiſt chiefly of negative propoſitions p. 387, 

2 | 5 TH on bi eur 11 36 388. 
| NM WMA % 1 1 een 
Po rOS IT Io I. ap; 

The thinking part of man does not periſh for ever at death, 

But is immortal. 


T his is the ſcripture doctrine. — Several arguments from rea- 
ſon to confirm it. — There is good ground to think that 
no perceptive being periſhes. — It is inconſiſtent with good 

adminiſtration to ſuppoſe it. — The queſtion about our im- 
mortality is commonly ſtated as if we were ſeeking for ſome 
evidence of a particular grant of immortality to man, — 
But the moment divine providence is eſtabliſhed, we may 
conclude with certainty, that no being capable of happi- 
neſs is annihilated, — fr is contrary to all notions, not on- 
ly of goodneſs, but of juſtice, to ſuppoſe it.— Our preſent - 
dence on matter, juſtly conſidered, affords no reaſon- 
able ground of doubt concerning our immortality,— Vari- 
ous conſiderations to prove, that the light of nature renders 
the doctrine of our immortality more than probable, — If 
the ſcriptures contain a divine revelation, our immortality 
is beyond all doubt p. 388—395 


Aa 


ProPos1iTION II. 


Our future ſtate, which immediately ſucceeds to this life, is 
a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, &c. | 

This is the doctrine of revelation, — and it is the doctrine 

of reaſon p. 296 


Several conſiderations to illuſtrate and prove this p. 397, 398 
1 2 bal Ll 4 Pao- 
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PxroPos1 110 I. - 


The ſcripture aſſerts, that in the ſuture flate of rewards 
and puniſhments, diſtributive juſtice ts ſtritly obſerved. 


This is the ductrine of the ſcriptures, and of reaſon . Some re- 
marks on the ſeripture doftrine of Future — ; thei r 
duration, &c,—th t doctrine. very agreeable to reaſo 
t the op ions ol the ee 3 

Tbe ſcriptuie ſays God is no. relpegte r of per ſons. — The 
meaning of this Fee, p. 40%—416 

Diſtributive juſtice is begun TR in End. ,—W hence deficien- 

© Cies in it proceed. Phe natural tendency of virtue in the 
© preſent courſe of things. The dependence of diſtributive 
Juſtice upon the inftrumentality of men ; — upon the per- 
ſection of ſociety or government,— It is begun here in 
kind ; — what lays the — 1p for it here as'far as it 
takes place, — The imperfect - the lities in it 
- here, 35 not by heinfelpes nip wa diſtin obje n againſt 
by erect — 'T he objection taken from hence coincides 

with the general objeftion againſt human imperſection in 
this ſtate. — Conſiderations on that ſubject. — What may 
be inferred from all this with regard to diſtributive juſtice 


in a future fate p. 4171424 
Other  confideratigns to — 2 this important argument, 
offered by way of que p. 425 —432 


Thus it appears, that — - diftributive Juſtice which revelation 
ſays ſhall be compleated hereafter, is actually begun here 
in kind, — And if it be but granted to be probable, what 
influence ought that perſwaſion to have on our practice and 


conduct | 2 p. 432433 
PrRoroOSITION TV. 


The ſcripture repreſents the future ſtate of the dirtuous as a 
ftate in which they are ſeparated from the vitious. 


This is a mixed ſtate ; — and conſequently the natural effects 
of virtue muſt be mixed with thoſe of vice. But a ſepa- 


ration being made, virtue will have its natural tendenc 
unobſtructed. — The tares, according to our Saviour's 6. 


militude, muſt grow up * the wheat till the harveſt 
FOme, 
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come, — Ther is the time for ſeparation ; — and this ſepa» 
ration muſt have very happy effects. This illuſtrated by 
ſome conſiderations p. 49-48 


LY 


W v. 


8 the future ale of the virtuous as 


@ Hate free from all pains and uneajineſſes 3 and the = 
3 — as one in which none of their ſen- 
fual appetites and paſſions can have any gratifications. | 


It muſt be free from all thoſe occaſioned by vice. It muſt 
| likewiſe be free from all ſenſitive pains, not only durin 
our ſeparation from bodies, — but after our re union — 
bodies at the reſurrection, according to the account given 
of the bodies with which juſt ſpirits. ſhall then be clothed 

Der Nt 437 

This is a very proper ſtate for initial 3 — 2 - 
{ball be its harveſt ; —.a-ſftate ſuited to acquired - 
and perſection.— It is a ſtate for which virtuqus habita, i e. 
ide virtuous temper formed by virtuous habita, I 

.neceſlary | qualification 


virtuous exerciſes, | are 
$39 


The ſcripture rep reſents the future fate Fr 
ſolutely — from all objects and means of my 


tion 10 their impure ſenſual appeti 
. how miſerable beyond expreſſion a wed Tow 


Bus let us turn our minds. towards a more lala a kel, 
| Paorgsir 10 VI. 


| The EW repreſents virtue or holineſs, not only as the 


condition of, and the qualification for the happineſs of a 
ſuture ſtate; but it repreſents the happineſs of a future 
fate, as conſiſting in and reſulting from virtuous exerciſes 
and enjoyments ;" W as immortal, or en- 
during for ever. | 


There is no- inconſiſtency in reproſeing an happineſs 
ſometimes under the notion of poſitive reward, and at 
other times under the notion of the natural fruit and har- 
r 
2 ; Ixtue 


4 
- 
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Virtus, or holineſs, is the condition of eternal happineſs,— 
without it we can have no right to it, or be made ſharers 
of it; — ſo chriſtianity teaches us, and this truth ſtands 

on the ſame bottom with the reality of providence. and 
virtue nas rid p. 444 

Holineſs or virtue is abſolutely y to qualify for future. 

| happineſs. —The future happineſs of the virtuous is repre- 

, ſented ip ſcripture to be above our preſent conception, 

© above all deſcription: — but at the ſame time, it is repre- 
l ſented to be a happineſs ariſing from virtuous exerciſes, — 
a happineſs of a pure, rational king p. 445 

The ſcripture repreſents the happineG. of all beings ſuperior 

to man as conſiſting in virtuous diſpoſitions ſuitably em- 

© ploy'd;—ang. it muſt be ſo, if moral powers and their ex- 
© erciſes be ſuperior in kind to merely animal ones p. 440 
Further, the ſcripture ſpecifies to us the exerciſes from which 
the future happineſs of the virtuous flows. It repreſents it 
s reſulting from contemplation and knowledge of God's 
Works, and the pious affections a large clear view of 
God's government and his perfections muſt kindle and 
© maintain alive. EIS ahided to v p. 447, 448 

But it is not repreſented as ariſing from contemplation, ad- 

| ; miration, and devotion only, —but from action, virtuous 
employment. Nothing here leads us to conceive of a fu- 

ture ſtate as a diſunited unactiye ſtate,—but contrariwiſe, 
s a ſocial, united, active one p. 449 
And revelation repreſents it as ſuch. The ſcripture no where 
* repreſents to us any ſtate of inactive happineſs, —- The hap- 
E of God conſiſts in the continual communication of 
his goodneſs.— The happineſs of all celeſtial beings, in be- 
ing miniſtring ſpirits to God, in inſtrumentality in pro- 
moting the great ends of the divine government. — Jeſus 
Chri/t is repreſented as delighting in executing a commiſ- 
ſion from God. I his illuſtrated - P p. 450 

Hence ſeveral things of importance may be inferr'd — par- 
ticularly, that beings of the higheſt orders, in their moſt 

- happy ſtate, may have occaſion for patience, reſignation 
to the divine will, magnanimity, r is ſet before 
us as a pattern and motive to the ſedulous ſtudy of thoſe 
virtues, — We have therefore no ground from reaſon or ſcrip- 
ture to apprehend that a future ſtate is an inactive one 

| 5 5 «be, 9p - 452, 453 

And what an immenſe variety of happy employ ments may 

- Wwe imagine to ourſelves in a future ſtate, nnn 

perfe 


L 4: #? 
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perſect union and harmony, — perfect governthent In or- 
der to have ſome faint ide: of it, let us confider how ha 
py the good government human nature is capable of would 
make men even in this ſtate, in conſequence of its excel- 
lent orders and conſtitutions _ p. . 5 
It muſt be a ſocial ſtate x Rate in which the law oF in u- 
ſtry, or of acquiſitibn by exerciſe and diligence, ' tak 
place,—otherwiſe it would not be à ſtate © virtue and 
merit.—[t muſt be a ſtate in which the ſpherè of activity 
or dominion is large, and ever enlafging,—in which there 
is a beſt intereſt to be I ad- 
vancing, being continually promoted to greater and grea 
perfection. — This 2 is the idea revelation 
gives us of a future Rate;— and it is the idea, experience, 
and analogy, or reaſon; leads us to conceive of It. — It is 
the idea all philoſophers, In all ages, have | 


kad & it”, 
neten . 456488. 
According to the ſcripture doctrine, it is àn unchangeable 
ſtate — The ſecurity of the virtuous cannpt ariſe from any 
impoſſibility of falling away, —whence then does it ariſe?— 
from the ſtrength of habits formed in a ſtate of diſcipline, 
from large views of the moral rectitude of God's govern- 
ment, — from experience of the advantages and rewards of 
virtuous acquiſitions, — from the noble emulation excited 
by examples, —and perhaps, in a great meaſure, from the 
perfection of government in that city of God p. 459—463 
All that hath been ſaid concerning God, providence, virtue, 
and a future ſtate, is included in that emphatical ſaying of 
St. Paul; © Be not deceived: God is, not mocked ; for 
whatſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo reap; ”” and 
the language of it is, Let us not therefore be weary in 
well-doing, for in due ſeaſon we ſhall reap, if we faint 
not ; | 1 
Some general corolaries from the whole een natural 
religion, which muſt be an eſſential, fundamental part in 

a divine revelation Pads p. 465 —469 


ConcLUSION, 


An argument to prove that the — of Chriſt was at- 
tended with a proper, a full, a truly philoſophical evi- 
dence.— The works he did, and gave his apoſtles power to 
do, were ſamples analogous in kind, and proportioned in 
quantity or moment to his claim as our inſtructor in cer- 
tain 
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tain truths, The abſurdity of ſaying, that works cannot 
prove the truth of 1 doctrines are facts, and 
all facts are doctrines:—-It is therefore to ſay, that facts and 
facts have, can have no relation. In vhilotophy, natural 
and moral truths are inferred from facts, from works. 
The relation of Cbriſt's works to his claim to a well- 
qualified inſtructor conſider d.— The relation of Chri/?'s 
' works to the particular doctrines he taught, conſidered, — 
The relation of Chri/'s works to his pretenſion to a com- 
miſſion from God to teach, conſidered. —Revelation does 
not, cannot encroach upon reaſon.— The abſurdity of aſ- 

— * inutility of revelation, even ſuppoſing nothing 
rey but what reaſon may eaſily diſcover.— The ab- 
ſurdity of aſſerting it to be ĩnconſi with divine wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs to give mankind at any time ſuperna- 
tural inſtruction in important truths,—or an extraordinary 
Call to virtue and piety, The reaſonings of Chriſt to prove 
his qualifications to inſtruct, and the credibility of his te- 


ſtimony, conſidered.Chriſtianity is a reaſonable doctrine, 
_ 2nd is attended with a truly philoſophical evidence. 


p. 469—490 
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